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ASSOCIATION AT PHILADEI 
American Historical Association has 
of its annual meetings in each of the 


of 1887, 1899, and 1912; at Chicago ul 


special character 1 the 
7 

ings in December of 1904 and 1914 


in Philadelphia, those of 1902 and 19 


at the same city, or in each of tl 
hiiteen vears ay t. has 1 ‘ 
progress and the ad\ ement ( 
proceedings. It is ll ver o d 
the rich promise it offers of still f he 

One or two aspects of the Philadelphia 


+1, ] 
minds as to whether it were not better, 
large annual gatherings, in the interest of ¢ 
effort. They are indeed expensiv: They re more ¢ 


than they should be. No local committee 

show the American Historical Associati 

its city, though few there be, among the memb 
but impecunious fraternity, who habitually 
in the cities which they visit on other o« 
stay at an expensive hotel because it is he 
respects agreeable (especially if there is a cheap restaurant 
at hand!), but when we add to the cost the expens« 
difficulty of railroad travel, there is much to deter us, esp 
war-time, from going far to attend the meetings of a scient 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICA) STO) 
\merican population. It held at New York 1 
and the twenty-fifth-anniversary 1 ting of 1 
especially gratilving In November and December there had | 


Phil delphia Meeting of the 


neapolis, the Association did prudently in voting authority to the 
l-xecutive Council to omit the meeting of December, 1918, or change 
place and plan, if conditions attending the war develop before Sep 
tember in such a manner that action of this sort seems to the Council 
expedient. 
But with the pressure of the war no further advanced than it 
s in Decembet IQI7, 1t Ce ld fairly be said that, if the transac 


were worth to the government and the country all that they cost. 
No national effort of such prodigious magnitude and power as that 
which we are called upon to make can be made by any nation which 
is not fully conscious of an inspiring past. Of all the factors that 
make a nation, a common history is perhaps the most potent; and 
the present war of nations is visibly a product of history. Much 


knowledge of European history is necessary toward its comprehen 


sion, much thought and feeling respecting American history toward 
bearing successfully our part in its prosecution. A national his- 


torical society with no thoughts above the level of antiquarianism 
might better not convene in such days as these, but a national his 
torical society with the right spirit could not hold an annual meeting 
without sending its members home heartened to the performance of 
every patriotic duty, nor without extending in some measure 
throughout the nation the inspiring and clarifying influence of sound 
historical thinking and right patriotic feeling. 

Fortunately—though not by accident, nor with any ground for 
surprise—such has been the spirit and temper of the American His- 
torical Association. It is no accident that such men wish now, mort 
lan ever, to connect their studies of the past with the life of the 
present, to relate every portion of history to the impending crisis of 
civilization, and to concentrate attention on those parts that are 
ignificant and directly helpful, yet to do all this without 
allowing the judgment to be warped by the events and passions of 


the hour t 


, Without ceasing to see the life of the race steadily and see 
it whole. At the Cincinnati meeting, and still more at that lately 
held at Philadelphia, those who made the programme and those who 
took part in it advanced from the ignoring attitude of 1914 and 1915 


nition of the war as the historical event now upper- 


to a trank recog t 
most in all minds, from ground perhaps suitable to spectators to 


ground appropriate for participants, and did so without excitement 
or partisanship or loss of judgment. Such discussions by teachers 


and writers are surely useful to the nation. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

societ With the next meeting scheduled to take place in Min 

| tions of a national historical society were what they should be, they 
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ind other attractions of Philadelphia wer 
important ass 

none has so many vis men S 
patriotic pilgt \ special « 


1 1 


afternoons of the session, for visits to thes 
Philadelphia and to the American Philosopl 1s 


\dditional numbers may well have been d: 


versity of Pennsylvania os 
of the three days ( Dece er 27. 28. 20) we l. 

embers to luncheon and to supper on that d 
society of Pennsylvat a, ] ill Wor to? | 
delivered on the first evening | presidential 
address, in its usual handsome manner, wit 


1 


ihe conterence Of archivists and that ot 


held in the same building. Otl 


7 1.) 
davs were mostiv held in various ns ¢ 
1] 
official headquat ers, the Bell 


College Club and of the New Century Club were extended to women 


members attending the meeting, those of the Franklin Inn Club 
the men. The chairman of the committe ] 

was Mr. George Wharton Pepper, the vi 

William E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pen 

and to other professors in that university, the attending member 
are greatly indebted. The chairman of the committee on 
gramme was Professor John B. McMaster, the v 


fessor Herman V. Ames, of the same instituti 
Other learned societies which met at th time and 
were the Archac ologi al Institute of Ameri 1, the \1 
logical Society, the American Economic Asso 
Political Science Association, the American Sociolo 1 Soc 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
of History Teachers of the Middle West and Marvland | he 
sion on ancient history was held as a joint ses vith the first two 
of these bodies: that on medieval church ] 


with the American Society of Church H 


7 
Not onlv was the meeting mat by w 
it was attended by mucl creater nut her a 
expected in such times The registrati 
which has oniv a tew times been surpassec eh. 
by Philadelphia’s established fame for hospitalit . 
was done privately to sustain t se | , | 
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usual in New York, adjourned to Philadelphia for this final session ; 
the conference of teachers of history as a joint session with the 
\ssociation of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land; while the last session of all was held in common with the 
American Economic Association, the American Political Science 
\ssociation, and the American Sociological Society. At that ses- 
sion the members of the various societies were favored with an 
interesting informal address by the Honorable Robert Brand, deputy 
chairman of the British War Mission, well known for work con- 
nected with the federation of South Africa, on the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; Hon. Edward P. Costigan, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, read an address on Economic Alliances, Com- 
mercial Treaties, and Tariff Adjustments, partly historical in char- 
acter, in so far as it touched upon the experiments of the United 
States in reciprocity since 1890;' and Professor Wallace Notestein, 
of the University of Minnesota, read a paper, at once entertaining 
lid value, on the Pan-German Use of History. 

\t noon of the first day, the members of the American Historical 
\ssociation and the American Political Science Association came 
together in a subscription luncheon, at which M. Louis Aubert, of 
the French High Commission, spoke eloquently of the aid of his- 


torians in winning the war, and Professor Guy S. Ford, of the 


University of Minnesota, who since May has been performing in- 
valuable services as director of the Division of Civic and [Educa- 
tional Co-operation in the Committee on Public Information at 
Washington, described the educational work of that committee in 


~ 
+ 


detail and in a manner to convince all hearers of the high value of 
its labors. Several subscription dinners of those having a common 
interest in an individual field of history were arranged, in accord- 
ance with a custom which has been growing of late, and were emi- 
nently successful—a dinner of those interested in military history, 
one of members interested in the history of the Far East, and one 
of members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. There 
was also a breakfast of those interested in Latin-American history 
and in the foundation of the new Hispanic American Historical 
Review, of whose progress announcement is made on a later page; 
and a subscription luncheon of teachers, at which the subject of 
discussion was the War and the Teaching of History, and at which 
an interesting letter addressed to those present by M. Edouard de 
Billy, French Deputy High Commissioner, was read by M. Francois 
Monod. 


iMr ystigan’s paper appears in the supplement to the American Economic 


| 
| 
| 
Review for March 
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Though several of the sessions were entitled nferences d 


had in part that character, the familiar difficulty of eliciting real dis 
cussion of substantive papers confined those sessions 
formal written contributions; but there were, as usual, three « 
ferences that call for independent description, the fourteenth annual 
conference of representatives of state ar 1] il histor l societi 


the ninth annual conference of archivists, and 1] onference of 
teachers of historv. 


The conference of historical societies now met for th 


under the constitution provided for it by the A 
before, which gives it an autonomous status: and organized 


choice of Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, librarian of the Pe: 


vania State Library, as chairman, and of several committees 


secretary of the new organization is Dr. Augustus H. Shearer, « 
the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, appointed to that position by 
Council a year before. Preparations were made for the 


1918 of a hand-book of American historical societi: Ph 


ceedings of the conference were mainly occupied with the pr 
of the relations between historical societies and the various her: 
tary-patriotic societies, especially in the matter of co-operati 


publication. Judge Norris S. Barratt, of the Philadelphia Court 


Common Pleas, read a paper on the publications issued b 
of the latter class, and the need of avoiding duplication 1] ] 


of a joint committee, in which each such society should be repre 
sented, and which should systematize printing, and by agreement 
assign to each society the field and method of public 
should adopt, was elaborated by Professor William Libbey, of 
Princeton University, and by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of th 
Massachusetts Historical Society It was voted that the president 


of the American Historical Association should be requested to 


appoint a committee of thirteen, representing all types of orgar 
tion involved, to consider closer co-operation and report a pl 
avoiding duplication of effort and securing a better and mor 


tematic publication of historical material. For the remainder « 
the conference the topic was the collection bv histori ( 

local material on the present war; Professor Harlow nd 
Dr. Solon J. Buck gave useful descriptions of methods pursued by 
the Indiana State Library and the Minnesota Historical S 
respectively.’ 


The chief theme in the conference of archivists was the 


~ 


and preservation of war 


| 
heen prepared hy r rer nad 
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Carnegie Institution, secretary of the National Board for Historical 
Service, presented in outline the general subject of Archives of the 
War, on which he has been preparing for that board an elaborate 
| 


report. He en phasized the great need of preserving properly the 


official documents and papers produced by the federal, state, and local 
governments of the Union in their various conventional departments, 
ind showed in part what was being done in this direction, and by 
libraries ; but he dwelt more largely on the need of preserving proper 
records of the doings of those newer governmental or semi-official or 
extra-official bodies which have been created in such numbers for 
purposes connected with the war. Starting without traditions of office 
and with instant needs for boundless activity, such organizations 
are likely to forget the importance of preserving for future times 
the records of their activities. Yet after all their achievements 


id as instructive a place in the history of the 


War as the 


should hold as high a1 

se of all the traditional divisions of the old-line military 
or political mechanism, for the future historian of the war will see 
it, in this country as in others, as a prodigious and many-sided effort 
of the whole nation. What has been done to cause these newer 
bodies to conserve historical material was set forth by Mr. Leland 
in general terms, and was exemplified in a particular instance by a 
fuller description, presented by Mr. Everett S. Brown, of the Ar- 
chives of the Food Administration as Historical Sources. Pro- 
fessor Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, editor 
of the Catholic Historical Review, speaking to the title, the Collec- 
tion of Catholic War Records, described the systematic endeavors 
made, on a large scale, by the War Record Committee of the Catholic 
National War Council, operating through 119 diocesan sub-commit- 
tees, to collect all sorts of material relating to the war which can be 
obtained from members of the Catholic Church, the portions relat- 
ing to Catholics to be preserved ultimately in a special archive 
building to be erected in Washington at the Catholic University of 
America. Professor R. M. Johnston, of Harvard, Mr. R. D. W. 
Connor, of North Carolina, Dr. Buck, of Minnesota, and Dr. James 
Sullivan, of the New York Department of History, also spoke in 
this conference, partly by way of describing the earnest and intelli- 
gent efforts which historical departments and societies and the his- 
torical sections of state councils of defence have made to ensure 
the preservation of material on the war, partly upon the pressing 
need, which war conditions have emphasized, for better housing of 
the national archives at Washington. The conference was presided 
over by Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the New York Public Library, 


chairman of the Public Archives Commission. 


| 


tionally ] tel I 
It will be remembered t 
a Committee of ihirte I 
toward framing for Am« 1 s 
story, a co s \ Wi cit oO 
: i 
about a better co-ordination between 
ondary schools. This conference was planned to 
these deliberations qd the 1 
Johnson, of Teachers College, Columbia | 
erto of that Committee on History in Schools 
paper, on the School Course in [listory: S 


Possible Next Step, a paper expressed with 


felicitv, and the valuable remarks of the gentle 
him in the discussion of the theme, Professor Roll 


the University of Chicago, Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, of the N 
York High School of Commerce, Professor Henry | 


the Western Reserve University, and Professor Herbert D. | 


of Dartmouth University, have been 

place.* It must suffice here to say that Professor | 
against the non-historical tendency to teach too mucl 
events ’’, continually shifting the e1 S d ‘ ‘ 

tory to suit the interests of the hour, and against the ter 


active in such times as these, to turn the whole fore« 


teaching to the stimulation of national patriotis1 

which in Germany, glorifying one nation alone, has resulted 
lectual isolation from the civilization of the rest of the world \ 
vocating a connected programme of history for the whole 


‘ 
course, he especially commended as a model ti 


1902, which endeavored to promote without bias a syn 


understanding of the progress of humanity, and there t 
a point of view universal and stable. 

Among the formal papers read at the meetings, the place « 
first consideration belongs to the bright and engaging 


address delivered by Mr. Ford, facile princeps among 
historical editors of whatever period, on the Editorial | 


American History. We have already had the pleasure of printing 


its text in full. Such summaries as we are able to give of tl the: 


ry 
American Historical A tation 

ne contere e ot t rs 
bench cours 

History VW e. ry 
nd importance 

¢ Amer 
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wn 
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papers may best be arranged in something approaching a chrono- 
logical or systematic order, without regard to the order in which 
these papers appeared in the programme. 

A group of papers in the session on ancient history discussed, 
in outline and suggestively, the problems of ancient imperialism, 
Professor Albert T. Olmstead of the University of Illinois pre- 
senting a paper on Oriental Imperialism, Professor William S. Fer- 
guson of Harvard, one on Greek Imperialism, while a third, pre- 
pared by the late Professor George W. Botsford of Columbia 
University, dealt with Roman Imperialism. These three papers we 
expect to have the pleasure of printing in a future number of this 
journal. 

In the same session, Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard 
University, discussing the Decay of Nationalism under the Roman 
Empire, showed how the earlier patriotism of antiquity, based on 
the city state in the more advanced, on the tribe in the less advanced 


populations, never developed into a nationalism attached to a large 


area, before Roman conquest substituted provincial organization 


with its highly centralized form of government, broke up old rela- 


tions, and destroyed many of the inter-city or intertribal ties. That 
a Roman nationalism developed under the Empire is difficult to 
maintain. The racial composition of the Empire, its vast extent, 
the early loss of political power under the principate, the individ- 
ualism engendered by social and economic conditions and by phi- 
losophy and Oriental religions, caused Roman national spirit in 
reality to decline. 

Aspects of cosmopolitan religion under the Empire were treated 
by Professor A. L. Frothingham of Princeton, in a paper on the 
Cosmopolitan Religion of Tarsus and the Origin of Mithra. He 
exhibited Tarsus as a typical exponent of religious cosmopolitanism, 
affected, by reason of its position and history, by Hittite and Ana- 
tolian ideas, by those of the Assyrians and the Persians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. One part of his paper essayed to show how influ- 
ences from all these sources are reflected in the symbolism of the 
lion slaying the bull, a special device of Tarsus, and in its mytho- 
logical interpretations. Another argued for the origin of Mithra 
in the Babylonian myth of the hero Gilgamesh. Among the com- 
ments made upon the papers in this session, especially valuable were 
those of Professor Frank F. Abbott, of Princeton, on the causes 
which broke down the individuality of the city states and brought 
about the decline of civic patriotism under the Roman Empire. 


Professor Joseph c. Ayer, if-, of the Episcopal Divinity School 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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& 


in Philadelphia, presented a paper on the ¢ 


nuy ( ¢ 
Anglo-Saxons. His conclusions were: (1) that the prov 
ciliar system of the Church was as ineffectual and as irregular at 


this period in England as elsewhere ; (2) that with the exception of 
the two provincial synods of Hertford and Hatfield under Are! 

bishop Theodore, there were no Anglo-Saxon councils or synods 
representing the entire Church in England; (3) that there is no 
evidence, by way of church councils, of any su 

organization as could do much to advance the pol 

nations in England: (4) that the earliest sv1 

probably the strictly provincial synods for some time, were called 
by the archbishop on his own authority, but that later it was on the 
king’s authority that all councils, secular and eccl 

called, the church councils rapidly becoming assit 

witenagemot; (5) that the witenagemot took the 

vincial synod for all ecclesiastical purposes at an early da 

at about 800 A. D. 

In the session devoted to medieval church 
paper was read, later church councils had an important place he 
presidential address which Professor David S. Schaff of the West 
ern Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh delivered before the Ameri 
can Society of Church History in this session was devoted to 
Council of Constance, its Fame and its Failure, setting forth its per 
sonal aspects, the questions which it settled, and those 
failed to settle—the healing of the pa] al schism, the failure 
form the Church, or to fix the final seat of authority in « 
councils. 

Dr. Harold J. Laski of Harvard, in a paper on the ¢ 
Movement, dealt with that movement in its bearings upon funda 
mental political questions, still urgent: the nature of politi 
thority, the question of sovereignty, the relation between the state 
and other organizations, the problems connected with representative 
government, and the problems of internationalisn [he important 
question throughout the movement was that of constit 
against autocracy. The papacy refused to refort The con 
writers believed that only a constitutional government could end the 
evil. They were led to see that the Church is not sv 
has the nature of other associations of men. The federal idea to 
which they came was overthrown by the conception of a sovereignty 
which because of its great purposes could know no limits, which 
refuses to admit a divided allegiance. The failure of the atten pt 


1 


gave birth to ultramontanism, the parent of di 
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utism. But even in failure, the idea that the consent of the 
overned is a fundamental element in government, the idea that 
‘e are rights so sacred that they must not be invaded, survived, 
to bear fruit later. The temporary failure was due to the secular 
forces of the time, demanding centralization. 

In the last of the papers of ecclesiastical history, a paper on the 
\ctual Achievements of the Reformation, Dr. Preserved Smith 
interpreted the reformation as a culmination of seven revolutionary 
processes, maturing throughout the later Middle Ages: a revolt of 
the national state against the ecclesiastical world-state and of Teu- 
tonism against Latin culture; the prevalence of the ideals of the 
bourgeoisie over those of the privileged orders; the change from a 
pessimistic, other-worldly order, to one optimistic and secular; the 
wth of individualism; the popularization of knowledge; the tri- 
umph of monotheism or monism; and the shift from a sacramental, 
hierarchical supernaturalism to an unconditioned, unmediated, dis- 
interested, transcendental morality. 

The special session for English medieval history was devoted to 
four papers on the history of English medieval taxation: by Pro- 
fessor William E. Lunt, of Haverford College, on Early Assess- 
nent for Papal Taxation of English Clerical Incomes; by Dr 
Sydney K. Mitchell, of Yale University, on the Taxation of the 
Personal Property of Laymen down to 1272; by Dr. Norman S. B. 
Gras, of Clark University, on the English Customs Revenue to 
1275; and by Professor James F. Willard, of the University of 
Colorado, on the Assessment of Lay Subsidies, 1290-1332. 

Mr. Lunt described the valuations made in 1201, 1217, and 1229, 
and discussed the assessments probably used for the taxes ordered 
in 1238, 1239, 1245, 1246, 1247, and 1252. ‘Tentatively, he con- 
cluded that the three valuations named were apparently the only 
assessments of English clerical incomes made for papal taxation 
previous to 1254, and that they probably included only the spirit- 
ualities and did not extend to the temporalities. The last of the 
three, that of 1229, was the most thorough, furnished the prece- 
dents for the methods followed in later valuations, and was probably 
used for the assessment of all papal taxes imposed upon the income 
of the English papal clergy between 1229 and 1254. 

Mr. Mitchell’s paper dealt with the machinery created for the 
new taxation of the personal property of laymen. A special ex- 
chequer, modelled after that of Westminster but independent of it, 
was generally established to deal with the work of each county col- 


lector. This system was followed until the time of Edward L., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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when the work was assigned to the exchequer at \ 


the wardrobe. In the endeavors after proper valuation, many ¢ 


periments were n ide in the iocal ma ery, | ms 
eralizations of devices already in use 


tne kingdom, but one teature Was const 


missioners, appointed in each ci ) 

the assessment at d ( icc 10 the taxX 
n respect to the early history of the Eng ( 

Dr. Gras controverted the current view : 

tional customs had lain in a gradual development 

of seizure of goods from merchants, systematized 


money payments. On the contrary he believed 

to have developed from certain definite customs alrt 

through a series of clearly defined actions, in « 

in the struggle between localism and nationalisn \mong the « 


taxes on trade he instanced lastage and scavag s having cl 


teristics of national taxes, and two later taxes on wine, Tl 
and prisage. lhe de crees or assizes on which these taxes 
founded have been lost, but they were all nat i] : 


on foreign trade, imposed on alien and det 
imposed originally by the sovereign. 
Professor Willard’s paper was an account of the assessment 


taxes on personal property in England from 1290 to 1332. I 


tween these two dates the system provided for the appointment 
each county of groups of commissioners called taxors, in wl 


instructions the fundamental principle was that the personal 
erty of each individual was to be valued by men of his neighb 
hood. Sub-taxors reported their data to the chief taxors, wl 
after general survey, summarized the information in two large rolls 
for the county, which were brought to the exchequer. There 1s 
some uncertainty as to the kinds of personal property which wer 
valued, and as to whether assessments wet 
value, but apparently there was a good deal of conventional 
valuation. 

In a paper entitled “ The Association”, Dr. J. Franklin J 


discussed the development, in the sixteenth and seventeenth « 


turies, of that institution or mode of organization of v | 
Association of the Continental Congress, Philadelp! 1774, is 


familiar example—a signed agreement to continue in a given cours 
of political action. He traced its English history fr 
ciation for the protection of Queen Elizabeth in 1584, to instance 


of loyal association of a similar sort under the Hanoverian | 


= 
= 
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discussed the Scottish model on which the Association of 1584 
might have been founded, but showed evidences that its model was 
rather the Dutch Compromise of 1566, which in turn most probably 
had its model in the French Catholic leagues of 1560 and the years 
immediately following. 

The most generally interesting of all the sessions was doubtless 
that one which was devoted to a topic uppermost at that time in 
most minds, recent Russian history. 

In this session, Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch, of Yale 
University, described in an illuminating manner the role of the 
intellectuals in the liberating movement in Russia. The real leaders 
of all Russian parties are intellectuals, since they alone have intelli- 
gence to formulate the desires and dreams of the workers. The 
party programmes express the opinions of the leaders, not of the 
masses ; the wording of them is in the language of educated Russia. 
He described the intellectual position of each of the Russian political 
parties and its relations to the revolution, and explained why no one 
of them was able to control the forces which the revolution had 
unloosed. 

Professor Samuel N. Harper, of Chicago, speaking on Forces 
behind the Russian Revolution of March, 1917, dwelt chiefly upon 
two distinct forces, operating through two sets of institutions: polit- 
ical liberalism, which took the initiative, acting through already 
existing institutions of a somewhat popular character, especially the 
Duma, and radicalism of a socialistic character, claiming to repre- 
sent “ revolutionary democracy ” as opposed to the bourgeoisie, and 
acting through strictly revolutionary organizations, such as the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. The interaction of 
these forces, the failure of efforts toward coalition, and the chaos 
resulting from the triumph of revolutionary democracy, were 
described. 

Next followed a vivid account of the First Week of the Revo- 


lution of March, 1917, by an eye-witness, Professor Frank A. 
Golder, of Washington State College. Adverting to the prevalence, 
before the war, of discontent with the government, and the frequent 
talk, in all circles, of the revolution that would follow soon after 
the war, he declared the present revolution to have been precipi- 
tated by the conduct of the Minister of the Interior. Fearing lest 
the revolutionary spirit should grow too powerful for the govern- 
ment to contend with, he instigated an uprising in order to suppress 
it seasonably and prevent worse outbreaks in the future, and so 


brought on a revolution which he was unable to control. 
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Finally, in a comprehensive paper on the Jugo-S! 
Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the Universit 
the history of the Jugo-Slavs (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes ) throug 
an evolution of twelve centuries, from primeval unity, throug] 
political, economic, and social decomposition of a most bewildering 
character, to national uw and the ( 


to papers of American history by met 


of an Historical Sections of a General S: 


ment in creating an historical section in the Gener 
United States Army. Colonel Azan described the arcl 
French Ministry of War, the organization of the Historical S 
of the General Staff, its work, and its relations to the ¢ 
Hautes Etudes Militaires and the Ecole Superieure de Gu 


developing the theory of war. 


First among the contributions to Amet 
should be made of the notable paper by Protes \ v ¢ 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, on 
American Federalism.® Its purpose was to show, 1 
essential qualities of American federal organization were large 
produced by the practices of the old British [:mpire as it ex 
before 1764, and secondly, that the discussions of the pet 
that time to 1787, and, more particularly, those of the ten years pre 
ceding 1776, gathered very largely around the ’ erial 


organization, and, in that field, around the problem of recognizing 
federalism as a principle, or of discerning the nature of fede 
organization, in which so-called powers of government are distit 
guished one from another. The insistence of the colonists was on 
the maintenance of the old, uncentralized empire 
the Parliamentarians was that a denial of a single power to the 
Parliament was a denial that it was possessed of any power 
soever. The result of the actual practices of the old empire, of 
the argument, of the war, and of the attempted solution in the Arti 
cles of Confederation, was the emergence of the federal empire of 
the United States. 

5 It is understood that the four papers of this 


are to be published together, before long, in the f 


6 To be printed in the American I 
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amalgamation. 

We may bridge the transition from papers ot ! n history 
voted to military history, by Lieutenant-Colonel Paul n, of 
the French Army he topic gains additional terest met 
can historical scholars from the recent action of the War Depart 
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The other papers relating to the first fifty years of United States 
history were those read in joint session with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. That of Professor James A. James, of 
Northwestern University, entitled To What Extent was George 
Rogers Clark in Control of the Northwest at the Close of the Revo- 
lution, took up that question as an essential means for determining 
the importance of Clark’s conquests. The author related the his- 
tory of Clark’s designs and movements against Detroit, concluding 
with the results of his expeditions against the Shawnee strongholds 
in November, 1782, which in both British and Indian view laid 
Detroit open to attack. 

The essay by Professor Archibald Henderson, of the University 
of North Carolina, on the Spanish Conspiracy in Tennessee, related 
to the events which ensued in the Tennessee region upon the extinc- 
tion of the state of Franklin. The conspiracy was that whereby 
Gardoqui intrigued with John Sevier to secure the allegiance of the 
latter and his associates to Spain. An important letter of Sevier, 
from the Archives of the Indies, promising action of this nature, 
was read.’ 

In the same session, the Mission of General George Matthews 
on the Florida Frontier was described by Professor Isaac J. Cox, 
of the University of Cincinnati, who related Matthews’s endeavors 
in 1810, as secret agent, to persuade Folch to surrender West 
Florida, his renewal of the attempt in the following year, his unau- 
thorized instigation of rebellion in East Florida, his seizure of Fer- 
nandina, and the considerations which forced Madison to disavow 
his actions. 

A paper by Professor Eugene t Barker, of the University of 
Texas, on Stephen F. Austin, was devoted to a discussion of 
\ustin’s personality, as revealed in his work. His power as a 
leader was deduced from the control he exercised over the rapidly 
increasing population of his settlement throughout the whole period 
from 1821 to 1836, his skill as a diplomat from his ability to hold 
the confidence of Mexican statesmen and allay their fears of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the colonists despite the persistent efforts of 
the United States to buy Texas. 

In a paper of much importance and value, Professor Frederick 
J. Turner, of Harvard University, set forth the Significance of the 
North Central States in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
The points mainly dwelt upon were the relations of geography and 


7 Mr. Henderson's article appears in the April number of the Tennessee His- 
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population, the interplay and mixture of varied stocks 

of mid-Western agriculture, especially of wheat-farming, 

West and East, the development of business, tl 

Eastern capital to banking, transport 

ical developments and their relation to the processes le t 
and of economic growth, the formation of 

in this region, and the influence of the 

wide variety of cultural fields 

Three papers dealt with the American y 
ago. Professor Louis B Schmidt, of lowa State | ( 
the Influence of Wheat and Cotton on Anglo 
during the Civil War. He developed in some detail G 
dependence on American wheat and cotton. While the 
withheld Southern cotton from shipment to England, 3 
wheat supplied the deficit which « n is were bl 
and, since England had a series of crop failures 1860, 18 
1862, her dependence on American wheat was 1 cut 
cotton famine was at its height. It may well be reg 
contributed the decisive influence, overbalancing 
keeping the British government from recog! 
federacy. 

Secondly, Dr. Victor S. Clark, of the Carnegie Institut 
Washington, in Notes on American d 
War, explained why, though manufacturing in the $ 
astrously interrupted, manufacturing he Nort! 
the period of warfare, partly because it | een b 
stage where the plants were easily transformed 
partly because of wider and more open markets. A Ss ¢ 
manufactures above both civil and mil mn 
produced, exports to Europe were continued, and the g¢ l 
of the war was to accelerate manufacturing and to gi 
that was permanent until the panic of 1873. 

The third of these papers was one by Professor Carl R 
Wisconsin, on the Restoration of the Southern Railt 
Civil War. He described the system under which, beg 
spring of 1865, repairs and restoration proceeded und 
authority. The reconstruction of these roads b eng 
corps of the army, on financial credit advance: t \ 
Department, solved the immediate transportation 
South, as it could have been solved in no othe 


the temper of the North toward 


i 
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vidualist theories of the period, the process which ended in the 
summer of 1866 was little short of a miracle.‘ 

In one of the evening sessions, a large audience derived much 
entertainment, as well as much profit, from a discourse on “ A Gen- 
eration of American Historiography”, by Professor William A. 
Dunning of Columbia University, in which the progress of historical 
writing since the foundation of the American Historical Association 
in 1884 was set forth, with a light touch and with many humorous 
turns of phrase, but none the less with much sagacity and insight. 
Characterizing briefly the work of recent historians, Schouler, H. 
H. Bancroft, McMaster, Fiske, Henry Adams, Rhodes, Roosevelt, 
he also exhibited the new factors and features of this 
latest period—the development of the historical monograph, of the 
doctoral dissertation, of the co-operative history, and the tendency 
toward economic and impersonal history. 

In the same session, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard University, gave a description, both interesting and instructive, 
of the Psychology of a Constitutional Convention, based on his re- 
cent experiences as a member of the constitutional convention of 
Massachusetts. 

Students of Latin-American history, gathered in a special con- 
ference, had an opportunity of hearing five papers, most of which 
are likely to be printed later in the new journal of that specialty. 
An important and original paper, bridging the history of Spain and 
of Spanish America, was that in which Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, 
of the University of Texas, exhibited the Institutional Background 
of Latin American History, by showing how the institutions which 
Spain set up for the administration of her colonial empire were 
readily derived by adaptation from institutions which she had 
already been called upon to develop. The progress of southward 
conquest by the Spanish kingdoms in the Middle Ages required them 
to originate a system of royal and municipal officials, executive and 
judicial—adelantados, alcaldes, corregidores, audiencias, and coun- 
cils—which were obvious models for viceroys and provisional gov- 
ernors, municipal organizations, and audiencias in the New World. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett of the University of California defined 
with precision, but in a manner impossible to summarize, the history 
of the Delimitation of Political Jurisdictions in Spanish North 
America, established prior to 1535, indicating the successive changes 
vapers of Dr. Clark and | 


the Military Economist and Historian. 


rofessor Fish will be printed before long in 
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in those jurisdictions, and sketching the political readjustments 
sulting from those changes 

The history of Portuguese America received equal attention w 
that of Spanish America. Professor William R. Manning, of the 


University of Texas, narrated the story of an Early Diy 


Controversy between the United States and »T 1, namel 
which Condy Raguet, American charge d'affaires in brazil fron 


1824 to 1827, waged with the brazilian authorities over the blockade 
maintained by Brazil before Argentine ports, « 
the question of Uruguay. Professor Percy A. Martin, of Leland 
Stanford University, showed the Influence of the United St 
the Opening of the Amazon to the World’s Commerce, be 
with the unsuccessful efforts made in 1850 and with Lieutenant M 
F. Maury’s somewhat truculent memorial of 1853, and described 


the effects of those efforts and of the work of Tavares Bastos 


finally persuaded the Emperor Don Pedro II., in 1866, to sig 
imperial decree opening the Brazilian portion of the At 
international commerce. Mr. Reginald Orcutt, of Washi 


ended the session with a Review of the History of German ¢ 
zation in Brazil, from 1827 to 1914 

For those whose interest lies in the field of Far Eastern histor 
there was a profitable session on the last day of the convention, 
which four papers, concerning the recent history of China and Japa 
and the relations of America to them, were read by Professors | 
W. Williams of Yale University, Kenneth S. Latourette of Denison 
University, W. W. McLaren of Williams College, and the Rev. Dr 
Sidney L. Gulick of New York, respectively. The first spok« 
the Mid-Victorian Attitude of Foreigners in China He described 
the ignorance of social and material conditions in the Chinese En 
pire on the part of the Europeans who gathered in the five | 
thrown open to maritime commerce in 1842 by the Opium War 
economic and other sources of irritation, and the effects of 
policy which Lord Palmerston followed in Europe in dealing wit! 
other powers, and of the extension of that policy to China, in the 
form of truculence and high-handed imposition, until, after anothe1 
war, more conciliatory and educational methods of intercourse wert 
proposed by Anson burlingame, American minister to | 
inaugurator of the first plan for an open-door policy 

Mr. Latourette reviewed in detail the whole development of 


American Scholarship in Chinese History, lamenting the scantiness 


paper 


he 
of the Hispanic Ameri Histor 
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of American contributions to that study, in contrast to the excellent 
work of European scholars, especially French and English, and ex- 
pressing the earnest desire, which indeed all should share, that the 
subject should attract more attention in this country. Mr. Mce- 
Laren’s topic was Twenty Years of Party Politics in Japan, 1897- 
1917, Dr. Gulick’s, the History of Naturalization Legislation in the 
United States, with special reference to Chinese and Japanese Immi- 
gration, his main historical thesis being that it is only since 1907 
that the Act of 1875 has been uniformly interpreted by the courts 
as excluding Japanese from naturalization. 

In the business meeting of the Association, which took place on 
the last afternoon of the sessions, the prevailing note was of adjust- 
ment to pecuniary limitations caused by the war. The many sub- 
scriptions which are called for from the class of persons chiefly 
represented in the Association have caused an unusual number of 
members to resign from it or to omit to pay their annual dues, and 
a serious diminution of revenue is already visible, while the efforts 
to increase endowment, hopefully undertaken at the beginning of 
1917, have been nearly discontinued since the entrance of the United 
States into the war. The feeling has been that success was not to 
be expected in times so unpropitious. Yet it is impossible to remain 
permanently content with anything short of a large increase in the 
\ssociation’s scientific activities, for it is impossible not to feel with 
great earnestness the increased responsibility of America for main- 
taining the apparatus of the world’s civilization. In every Euro- 
pean country the sources from which scientific undertakings have 
been sustained will have been dried up or almost fatally diminished 
by the war. A recent German educational article sets fortli, in 
plaintive accents, with many statistics, and with much truth, that 


‘our superiority, anchored in the popular education of Germany 


and in the standard of our culture”, will be impaired, that Ger- 
many’s intellectual development “ would be reduced to a wretched 
condition if Germany were to lose this war, or even if it were to be 
obliged to conclude a peace of renunciation”. In any probable event 
of the war, America willemerge from it less damaged than any other 
combatant. When this shattered world resumes with pathetic cour- 
age the work of advancing civilization, it were shameful for 
\merica not to assume the chief part, if not in the labors of scholar- 
ship themselves, at any rate in their sustainment. Hers should be, 
in all departments of knowledge, the chief funds for the endowment 
of research. 

At the moment, however, the American Historical Association 
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had nothing before it but to pursue a prudent cours: rt 
of the secretary, Mr. Leland, showed an ] ( bers ( 2054, 
less by 85 than was reported a year befor Phat of the sure! 
Dr. Bowen, of which a summary is presented at the end of this 


article, indicated net receipts, for the y S8O59 t expe 
tures of $9454, a deficit of $795 he assets w eported as 
$28,516. They would have been less than those of the vear preced 
ing by the amount of the deficit mentioned, and by a decline of S20 
in the value of certain securities, but these losses 1 been mor 
than counterbalanced by the payments made into the general endow 


hat rintior mounting 


ment fund, for which it was reported that subsc1 ‘ 


to $3365 had been made, and $1490 had been pai 


The secretary o. the Council, Professor Greene, reported its 


transactions, as required by the constitution, an 


ommendations, all of which were adopted by the Associa ) 
Bowen, who had been the treasurer of the \ssociation throug! 
the whole thirty-three years of its existence, having retired { 
that office, the secretary of the Council reported resolut 

which that body endeavored to express its sense of the soci 
indebtedness to Dr. Bowen for this long period of elfis | 


efficient labor, and the Association with much w of feeling 


passed resolutions of similar tenor. The secretary of the ( 
also reported on the work of various committees, and also } 
budget" and the necessary omission of appropriations to several of 
these committees. Mr. Shearer reported the results of the ( 
ence of historical societies, Professor Herbert |] Bolton. inforn 
on the latest meeting of the Pacific Coast Brat Profe r Fe 
ward P. Cheyney, chairman of the Board of Editors of this review 
reported on its transactions and on the policy’ which it has adopted 
during war-time, and the Association took the final steps lius 
ing the financial relations between the Board and the Associatior 
The committee on the Adams Prize, unable to report at the 1 
the business meeting, has since reported an award of the ] é 
Lieut. F. L. Nussbaum of the National Army. for an ess | 
*G. J. A. Ducher: an Essay in the Political History of Mer 
during the French Revolution.” 

} +} ( 1 


Upon recommendation by the 


10 The principal tes | sed by tl ( t t \ 
York on December 1 )17, and at those sessions w n | 
December 26-29, are printed in an appendix t s ar r rit 
tes passed by the Assoc anthor 
11 Printed in an appendix s adopt yt : 
- below DT 24 
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of the two prizes were so modified as to provide that the field of the 
Winsor Prize shall be American history, that of the Adams prize 
the history of the Eastern Hemisphere; that printed monographs 
as well as.manuscript may be submitted and considered ; and that a 
manuscript to which a prize has been awarded may be printed in the 
Annual Reports, publication in separate volumes being discontinued 
after the present year." 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by 
its chairman, Professor Frank M. Anderson, of Dartmouth College. 
In accordance with its recommendations, Mr. William R. Thayer, 
first vice-president of the Association, was elected president, Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing first vice-president, Mr. J. J. Jusserand, 
ambassador of France, second vice-president. Mr. Waldo G. Le- 
land, Professor Evarts B. Greene, and Mr. A. Howard Clark were 
re-elected to their respective offices of secretary, secretary of the 
Council, and curator. Mr. Charles Moore of Detroit, president of 
the United States Fine Arts Commission, was elected treasurer. 
The new members chosen to the Council were Professors William 
E-. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, Walter L. Fleming, of Van- 
derbilt University, and William E. Lingelbach, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The full list of officers, of members of the Council; 
and of committees, appears on a later page. The Council elected 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard, a member of the Board 
of Editors of the American Historical Review for the period of six 
years from the adjournment of the meeting, in succession to Pro- 


fessor Ephraim Emerton, whose term then expired. 


PRINCIPAL VOTES OF THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL" 
DECEMBER I, IQ17 


l’oted, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to prepare 
for an appropriate representation of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at the International Congress of the History of America to be held 


at Rio de Janeiro in September, 1922. 


l’oted, To recommend to the Association the following plan for the 
administration of the funds of the American Historical Review: 

1. That the Treasurer of the American Historical Association be 

requested to institute a separate fund called the American Historical 


13 Copies of the revised rules may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Association 

144 pamphlet of 12 pages, containing statistics of membership, the treas- 
urer’s annual statement, and, in full, the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 


Council held at Cincinnati on December 29, 1916, and at New York December 1, 
1917, was distributed at the time of the Philadelphia meeting, and may be ob 


tained from the secretary of the Association 
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Review Fund, to be used onl 
at its inception of the | | 
and now transferred by it to the treasurv of tl 
2. That the Macmillan Company's m 
any payments of profits by that firm under tl 
paid to the treasurer of the Association and 
of the American Historical Review 
3. That in order to meet the ps 
make to the Macmillan Company 


members at 40 cents each, the Council of the Association 


meeting appropriate to the American Historical R 


sufficient to cover a payment of $1.60 for each of the « 
of members to receive the Review during that ye 


certified by the secretary of the Association 
4. That all such payments as have heretofore be 


treasurer of the Board of Editors be hereafter 


of the Association on warrant from the managing editor 

(These recommendat 
Voted, That the usual November meet 
in 1918. 

Voted, To recommend to the Association that the t 
the Justin Winsor and the Herbert Baxter Adan 
as to provide: 

1. That the publication of the pri 


I | ( 
discontinued. 

2. That competition for the prizes be en to mi 
mitted either in manuscript or after publication, provide 
of publication has been within two years preceding thi 

3. That the competition be limited to monog : 
language by writers of the Western Hemisphere who 
viously published any considerable work or won 1 est 
tation. 

4. That a monograph to which a prize has bes 
script may, if deemed in all respects ay r r 
Annual Report of the Association. 

5. That the modified system of competition go int 
Winsor Prize in 1918, and the Adams Prize in 1919 

(These recommendations were lopted l 


Voted, That the secretary of the As 
the Council be a special committee o1 


DECEMBER 26-29, 1917 


l’oted, on recommendation from the Advisory Board 
Teacher’s Magazine, that tl 


he number ot issues of tl 


duced from ten to nine. 


Voted, That the treasurer be instructed t 


i ) ‘ 
ber number of the American Historical R¢ 
dues remain unpaid on the first of June 
Ser be T 4 wr 
S he tr \ 
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l’oted, That in view of the present financial situation the Board of 
Editors of the American Historical Review be requested to consider 
Vays | means of reducing the expenses of publication of the Review. 


l’oted, That the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review 
e authorized to negotiate with the Macmillan Company respecting the 
rice at which the Review is furnished to members of the Association, 


with the understanding (1) that the price per number be forty cents as 
it present,’® (2) that the Association guarantee the publishers against 


deficit on account of the publication of the Review in 1918, to an amount 


not exceeding ten cents for each copy furnished to members of the 
\ssociation 

l“oted, To appoint a special Council Committee, of five members, on 
Policy, with instructions to report to the Council at its next meeting 
activities of the Association. 


respecting the tuture scientific 


l’oted, To recommend to the Association, 1. That the next annual 
meeting be held in Minneapolis; provided however, that if, in view of 
the emergency due to the state of war, there appears to the Executive 
Council to be sufficient reason for changing the place of meeting or 
omitting the meeting altogether, the Executive Council be authorized to 


take such action and directed to notify the Association of its decision 


if the annual meeting of 1918 is omitted the officers of the 


tinue in office until the next annual meeting of the 


except in respect to the adoption of the annual budget, 
the secretary of the Council be authorized to take the votes of the Coun- 
cil by mail, when, in the judgment of the president and the secretary, 


such a procedure is expedient. 


( //iese ndati NS Were adopts 1 l \ the A ation. ) 
PRINCIPAL VOTES OF THE ASSOCIATION! 


] ted, That By-law no. 2'* be amended as follows: In the second 
sentence change the words “ first of October” to “ fifteenth of Septem- 
ber’; in the third sentence change the words “twenty days” to “ one 
month"; insert the word “business” before the word “ meeting’ 
wherever it occurs in the by-law; in the fourth sentence change the 
words “ five days ” to “ one day ” and add at the end of the sentence the 
words “but such nominations by petition shall not be presented until 
after the Committee on Nominations shall have reported its nominations 
to the Association as provided for in the present by-law ” 

The following resolution, laid before the Association, was referred 
by it to the Council with power to act, and was subsequently adopted by 
the Council: 

In view of the large educational, humanitarian, and missionary in- 
terests which American organizations have long maintained within the 
limits of the Ottoman Empire, 


price is 50 cents, but the publishers some years ago agreed to 
17 Additional to the votes approving recommendations of the Council, as in- 


dicated in the memorandum preceding 


18See American Historical Review, XXI. 464-465 
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not later than September 1; 
2. That 
\ssociation shall 
\sso ration ; 
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president to appoint a committee of three to urge 
of the United States the importance of adequate guarding, during 
the course of any peace negotiations, the tuture right | ' itis 
American educational and scientific enterp1 

having in mind especiall) 


General education ) en won 
cluding medical schools and hospitals; training 
engineering, transportation and road-making, « 
mining; geological and geographical exploratior entit 
rchaeological e | 
CANCAVALIO 


museums, 


It is also recommended that a turther f 


to provide for the collection and presentation of 
tion which would aid the representatives of the | t S 
ing the ends suggested in the above resolutior 
}. 

Balance on hand, 19, 1916 
Receipts to date 

\nr dues 6834.5 


Life membership dues = 


Dividends on bank stock . 240.00 

Interest on bond and mortgag« ) , 

Loan, Clarence W. Bowet1 642 

Sales of publications 107.96 

Royalties 124.27 

Gift for London Headquarters 50.01 

Miscellaneous 12.40 

Office of secretary and treasurer $ 1.2728 
Executive Council, expenses of travel 220.04 
Office of secre tary of the Council 2¢ 


Committee on Nominations . me 

Committee on Programme, I9I7 . 12 ) 
Conference of Historical Societies - 2 
Committee on Publications . 1,054.49 
Editorial services 
American Historical Review .... 3,261.20 
Historical Manuscripts Commissio1 6.70 
Public Archives Commission . 82.70 
Committee on Membership .. 10.00 
Committee on Bibliography - 00 
Agams Prigé .......».: 125.00 
Writings on American History 200.00 
History Teacher's Magazine .. 200.00 
Special Committee on Finance 50.00 
London Headquarters 150 


Resolved, That the Amet n Histo: is 2. 
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Bills payable December 10, 1916 318.21 
Balance on hand, December 16,. 1017: 2,424.35 
$13,520.86 
BUDGET FOR 1918?” 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Programme Committee 150 
Conference Of Historical Societies 25 
American Historical Review pone 5,000 
Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History*’......... 125 
$9,604 
ESTIMATED INCOME 
Life members’ fees ....... 100 
Registration fees, annual meeting ...............c0c0e0. 150 
$9,025 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
President, William R. Thayer, Cambridge. 
First Vice-President, Edward Channing, Cambridge. 
Second Vice-President, Jean Jules Jusserand, Washington. 
Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington. - 
Treasurer, Charles Moore, Detroit.?? 
19 Adopted by the Council on the understanding that subscriptions were to 
be asked for, to make up the deficiency By the efforts of Dr 3owen subscrip 
ions aggregating $1336 have been obtained (apart from subscriptions to the : 
general endowment fund), sufficient not only to provide against any probable de 
ficiency in 1918 b ilso to cover st of the deficit of 1917 
should be 


treasurer 
Woodward Build 


nue, Detroit, Mich 


Washington, D. (¢ his personal address 


is 197 Parker Ave 


addr SS¢ d 
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bo 
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Secretar\ oT thre | Varts B (;reene i 
Curator, A. Howard Clark. Smiths: nian Instituti 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers 


d Andrew D. White. \ndrew C. 


James Schouler, H. Morse Stephe 
James Ford Rhodes. George L. Burt 
John B. McMaster, Worthington C. Ford 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Herbert FE. Boltor 
’ J. Franklin Jameson, Henry E. Bourne 
George B. Adams, William E. Dodd 
Albert Bushnell Hart. Walter L. Fleming 
Frederick J. Turner, Samuel B. H { 
William M. Sloane. William FE. Ling: 
Theodore Roosevelt. Lucy M. Salmor 
William A. Dunning, George M. Wrong 
Committees: 
Committee on Programme for the Thirty-] 


Committee on Local A) rangements :*4 

Committee on Nominations: Charles H Ambler, U 
Virginia, chairman: Christopher B. Coleman, Carl R. Fish. J. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, Victor H. Paltsits 

Editors of the American Historical Revier Edward P 1) 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman: Carl Bec! r, Charles H 
Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson, James H. Robinson, Claude H 
Van Tyne. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. Smith. o- Bea 

- St., Boston, chairman; Dice R. Anderson. Vi; \mos G. Dray 

Logan I sarey, Gaillard Hunt. Cl rles H Lincols 
Quaife. 


Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Fred rick L. P 
versity of Wisconsin, chairman; Edward S. Cory I H 
Hodder, Ida M. Tarbell, Oswald G. Villard 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise: Ruth Put : 
O St., N. W., Washington, chairman: Charles D. Haze 
H. Lord, Louis J. Paetow, Convers Read 

Public Archives Commission Victor H. Paltsits 2240 ( 1 ¢ 
course, New York, chairman: Eugene C. Barker < 
John C. Fitzpatrick, George N. Fuller George S. Godard. ] 
Guilday, Thomas M. Owen. 

Committee on Bibliography George M. Dutcher. Wesk 
versity, Middletown, chairman; Frank A. Golder. Ade! 
Hasse, William T. Laprade, Albert H. I er, W 
stein, William W. Rockwell, Augustus H. Shear ( 
Steiner. 

22 Until August, 1917, Professor Gre y s 

ward Building, Washington. D. ( 

23 Those named in this list fr President White to M x 

dents 

24 Selection of thes was 
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Stephenson, Re 
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ere f Historical Socictics: Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 
Libra Buffalo, secretary 

ldzvis Board of the History Teacher's Magazine: Henry Johnson, 
feachers College, chairman; Fred M. Fling, Margaret McGill, 
lames Sullivan, Anna B. Thompson, Oliver H. Williams.’ 

Sp i Committee on P vy: Charles H. Haskins, Harvard Univer- 
sitv, chairman; Carl Becker, William FE. Dodd, Guy S. Ford, 
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versity, 


on the Historical Congress at Rio de Janeiro: Ber- 


‘niversity of California, chairman; Julius M. Klein, 


Road, Washington, secretary; Charles L. Chandler, 
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THE MIKADO’S RATIFICATION ©) FOREIGN 


FROM many points of view the most interesting 
hole histor het — 
WHOLE Wstoryv oO! apan lies Detwee | SON ‘ 
appearance of Commodore Pert 1 his bl 


Yedo and the restoration of the Mikado as 

Japan. It is the period in which Japan renewed her foreign 
course, abandoned for more than two hundred vears 

contact with the maritime countries of Europe and A: | 
the period also of the rapid decline and fall of S 

the concomitant rise of the imperial power. Within a few ve 
the question of foreign intercourse became involved, apparent 
yond extrication, with the turbulent domesti litics of 

his was not understood by the first foreign repres 

court of the Shogun. They emphasized the Te 

rights and foreign relations, but the Japanes 

cerned with the internal struggle, at times s ed ( 
tween the Shogunate and the supporters of th | se 
long as this interrelation of foreign and domes tfairs 1 
there could be little hope of peaceful intercourse, for the lives « 
foreigners were sacrificed to serve some political end. |] 
the separation came before the political crisis ended in civi 


it came under circumstances which Nave been but lit le underst 


and the significance of the event has not been properly appreciate 
even at the present day Of all the events in that period of stre 


and turmoil, none had a greater or more lasting import than tl 
Mikado’s sanction of the foreign treaties on the 5th of Nover 
1865. 

The fundamental difficulty lay in the disputed powers of th 
Shogun. For six and a half centuries the temporal pow 
had been exercised almost without exception by military leaders, 
generally hokding the office of Shogun. From 1603 
office was held by members of the Tokugawa family, bes g witl 
the great general and administrator, Ieyasu. During his lifetime 
and that of his strong successors there was no question of the pow: 


of the Shogunate to determine all administrative matters withou 


ATTI 
PREATIES 
1 For a more detailed study of the period s rr Ear Dif 
tions between the United States and Japan, 185 805 i 
531) 
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even a reference to the Mikado at Kyoto.* The epochal edicts of 
exclusion and seclusion of 1624, 1636, and 1638, were issued with- 
out any reference to the throne; and the later laws governing for- 
eign intercourse, such as the edicts of 1825, 1842, and 1843, were 
promulgated in the same manner.’ In this respect the foreigners 
were right when they believed that the Mikado had relinquished his 
temporal powers. 

It was the Shogunate itself which raised the question of the re- 
served powers of the Mikado. Unwilling to accept the responsi- 
bility for altering the foreign policy of the empire, as proposed by 
Commodore Perry at his first visit in 1853, it referred the question 
to the throne and to the feudal lords. The imperial court at Kyoto 
and a majority of the daimyos (feudal lords) favored the main- 
tenance of the exclusion laws, and the former sent down instructions 
to the Shogun at Yedo to drive the foreigners away.* Some defen- 
sive measures were taken, but eventually the Shogunate determined 
to grant the requests of the Americans, and the treaty of March 31, 
1854, was signed. In this, and some of the contemporary treaties, 
the Tycoon (Shogun) is spoken of as the Emperor of Japan. The 
Perry treaty, and the British and Russian compacts which soon fol- 
lowed, were reported to the Mikado and his approval was granted in 
February, 1855.° Thus the weakness of the Shogunate had estab- 
lished two precedents, that treaties must be referred to the Mikado 
and approved by him, and that the daimyos might claim the right to 
be consulted about foreign affairs. 

During the next few years the smouldering opposition to the 
Shogunate steadily increased, and its enemies made much of the 
weakness manifested in the reversal of the wise exclusion policy of 
the early Tokugawa." Within the Shogun’s castle there were divided 
counsels, a small minority of enlightened officials using all their in- 
fluence in favor of the maintenance of the new foreign relations. 
So when Townsend Harris, the first American consul-general, sought 
to secure a treaty of commerce in place of the earlier treaty of peace 
and friendship, the liberal leaders had to face a growing opposition. 


Fortunately Harris conducted himself so well during his fifteen 


2 Gubbins, Progress of Japan, 1853-1871, pp. 71, 269; Satoh, Agitated Japan 
the Life of Baron li Kamon-no-Kami Naosuke, p. 5; Akimoto, Lord Ii Naosuke 
nd Ne lap 

Par per 866, LXXVI. [ ], p. 4; Senate Ex. D Pp. 79, 32 
( ng Sess serial 62 

*Gubbins, Progress of Japan, p. 92 

Ib I 

6 The gradual weakening of the Tokugawa Shogunate in the preceding cen- 
ury cannot be considered hers [he process was accelerated with the coming 


of Commodore Perry and the problems then presented. 
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1 1 


months’ residence at Shimoda that he won the contide1 


Japanese. That moral victory gained, it Was possil 


secure an audience of the Shogun, and later to convince the enlig] 
ened prime minister, Lord Hotta Bitchiu-no-Ka hat s best 
interests lay in enlarged intercourse with all the great powers 
With the negotiation of this master-treaty we are not concerned 
But when it was almost agreed upon the | se « ssioners 
stated that such was the opposition in the Castle that the tre 


would have to be referred to the “ Spiritual Emperor” at Kyoto for 


his approval, and “that the moment that approval was received, the 
daimyos must withdraw their opposition”. Harris vet 1] 
inquired what would happen if the Mikado refused his assent and 
was told “in a prompt and decided manner, that the governme 
had determined not to receive any objections from the M 
If this was the case, he then asked, what was the use in delaying the 


negotiations “for what appears to be a mere ceremony ”’, and he 
told “that it was this solemn ceremony that gave value to it” '. 


proposed, therefore, that they complete their work, but postpone 


signing the treaty until the end of sixty days This was agre 
the draft was completed on February 26, 1858, 1 Harris look 
forward to April 21 when it would be signed 

The positive assurance of the Japanese commissioners was jus 
fied by all the previous relations between the Shogunat« 1d ( 
imperial court. Never had a request for the formal approval of 
act been denied. So two minor officials were sent up to Kvoto to 


secure the imperial sanction for the treaty, Hayashi Daigaku-no 
Kami, who had been one of the signatories of the Perry treaty, and 


Tsuda Hanzaburo. Hayashi presented to the imperial court a 


letter from Hotta, the prime minister, but the opponents of the Shi 
gunate saw in the low rank of Hayashi and Tsuda a chance t 
lt ¢ } +} 


trouble and crying out that their presence was an insult to the throne 
they prevented a favorable reply.” This was the first rebuff of the 
Shogunate. 

Lord Hotta, alarmed at the evidence of open hostility in Kyoto 


then went up himself to reason with the court 


he presented was a remarkable document, the work of a forward 
looking statesman, amazingly modern in its point of view for that 


period. °* kh pointed out the changed conditions 


7 For a Japanese record of Hart 
620-6236. serial 
8 Griffis, Life of Townsend Harris, p. 285 


® Satoh, Life of Lord Hotta, pp. 69-7 


address whic! 
| | | | 

10 Jbid., pp. 73-79 
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affairs, the increasing relations between the world-powers, their mu- 
tual dependence, and the impossibility that any country should re- 
main secluded. Hence Japan would either have to establish amicable 
relations with the powers or engage in a disastrous war. He 
strongly believed that this was the opportune moment for throwing off 
the traditional policy three centuries old, and for playing a real part 
in the affairs of the world. He would open intercourse with foreign 
countries, encourage reciprocal relations, exchange ministers, en- 
courage shipping, remedy internal weaknesses, develop the national 
resources, and make military preparations. Believing in a world- 
state, he felt, as a loyal Japanese, that the Mikado alone was “so 
noble and illustrious as to command universal vassallage”. “ To 
have such a ruler over the whole world is doubtless in conformity 
with the Will of Heaven.” In the meantime, however, he advocated 
something not unlike the modern “ League of Nations ”’ 

When our power and national standing have come to be recognized, 
we should take the lead in punishing the nation which may act contrary 
to the principle of international interests; and in so doing, we should 


join hands with the nations whose principles may be found identical with 


those of our country. An alliance thus formed should al 


towards protecting harmless but powerless nations. Such a policy could 


so be directed 


be nothing else but the enforcement of the power and authority deputed 
(to us) by the Spirit of Heaven. Our national prestige thus ensured, 
the nations of the world will come to look up to our Emperor as the 
Great Ruler of all nations, and they will come to follow our policy and 
submit themselves to our judgment. 

It should be remembered, therefore, that at this time the Sho- 
gunate advocated foreign intercourse as a sound national policy. 

\t first Hotta was almost successful, but the hostile court nobles 
(kuge) compelled the kuambaku (imperial prime minister) to alter 
the text of the Mikado’s reply, so that it denounced the foreign 
policy of the Shogunate, and demanded that the opinions of the 
Three Houses of the Tokugawa family" and of the daimyos be 
consulted before again asking for the imperial sanction.'? Lord 
Hotta, baffled, returned to Yedo on June 1. Harris, in the mean- 
time, had gone up from Shimoda, ready for the formal signing of 
the treaty on April 21, only to be told that Hotta had not returned. 
\s he waited week after week, he is said to have threatened to go 
to Kyoto himself and there negotiate directly with the Mikado." 
When Hotta finally arrived, Harris was persuaded to agree to a 
further postponement, until September 4. In the meantime, Lord 

11 The princely houses of Mito, Owari, and Kii 

12 Satoh, Life of Lord Hotta, pp. 84-85 

Grifis, Life of Townsend Harris, p. 314 
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Ii Kamon-no-Kami, who had been appointed 
that he might be able to gain the approv 


At this time there was a further complication in the ‘ 


e 
istration. It arose over the question of th es , 
of Shogun. The incumbent, lesada, s g 
Two claimants were presented, repres¢ 9 
Houses. We cannot dwell upon . de e] 
the action of the Shogun and Lord Ih sig g g 
of Kui, instead of the more mature son of the former Lord 
embittered the latter noble and his party in the Castk \ 
favored foreign intercourse went into oppos 
tion because of the dispute over the heir, and N 
of Mito, and one of the most influential of the 
the open leader of the anti-foreign faction in the Y« ti 
lemochi was designated as heir on July 11, the ’ 
proved the appointment, and on August 4 
was held 
Lord li, therefore, had settled the vexed jues ( 
and he had until September 4 to win the Mil . 
Harris treaty. But on July 23 the United States ste 
sippi arrived at Shimoda with the news ( ( 
negotiated the month before between China and Russ 
States, France, and Great Britain was oht é 
torious squadrons of the Anglo-French allies would . 
Japan and demand a liberal commercial tre | 
started for Yedo to urge that the Japanese sig s tre 
any compulsion, thus granting peacefully 
the European powers supported by their guns 
The message which Harris sent to Yede | . 
sation in the Castle. A special fe ft 
at once called. \ mayoritv favored signing the tr 
Lord li, the tairo, advocated a brief delay until th 
proval might be obtained. But the majority fel 
time for further negotiations K ve 1 the 
way.'* Lord Ii instructed the two Ja est ( : 
sult with Harris, urging him to wait a while long: 
if he deemed it inadvisable, to sign the tre 
peated his reasons why Japan should conclud 
fleets arrived, Iwase and Inouye accepted ther 
signed early on the morning of July 29, 1858 SS 
Powhatan. 
This action of Lord Ii, in instructing the o 


14 Akimoto, Lord 


3 
Cul id ‘i 
t the imperial court 
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the treaty if it seemed best, furnishes an explanation of many of 
the events of the next seven years. A treaty had been signed with- 
out the imperial approval, and in violation of the imperial instruc- 
tions. This involved the whole question of foreign affairs in the 
turmoil of internal politics; it gave a rallying cry to the supporters 
Honor the 


of the Mikado and the opponents of the Shogunate- 
[-mperor and expel the Barbarians”; and it placed the Shogunate 
at once on the defensive. 

Yet there was little else for Lord li to do.** He believed that 
the treaty should be signed, and he hoped to the day of his death to 
secure an ex post facto ratification by the Mikado. The tense situa- 
tion at Yedo must also be recognized. On August 14, the Shogun 
died, but not until punishments had been meted out to the great lords 
who had opposed the appointment of Iemochi as heir. The new 
Shogun entered upon his administration with divided counsels in- 
stead of a strong Shogunate organization to oppose the rising influ- 
ence of the Mikado. In August the Russian and British envoys 
arrived from Tientsin, as expected. The Dutch agent came up from 
Nagasaki, and in October the French envoy arrived. With all of 
them treaties were negotiated, based upon the Harris treaty and 
with slight modifications. And these treaties also were signed with- 
out the Mikado’s approval. 

It now became necessary for Lord Ii not only to secure the Mi- 
kado’s sanction for the treaties, but also to curb the open opposition 
of the anti-Shogunate factions in Yedo and Kyoto. The court, en- 
couraged by the division of counsels in Yedo, had secured an im- 
perial decree ordering the tairo or one of the princes of the Three 
Houses to present himself in Kyoto with an explanation of the 
foreign situation.'® Lord [i could not go himself, and two of the 
three princes were undergoing domiciliary confinement for their 
opposition to the designated heir, while the third was a minor. His 
failure to obey the summons further embittered the hostile party. 
Finally, in October, he sent up Lord Manabe, of the roju (cabinet), 
to appease the court, and stamp out the opposition there. Soon 
after his arrival in Kyoto a number of samurai and townspeople who 
had taken part in the hostile propaganda were arrested and sent to 
Yedo, where they were imprisoned with a number arrested there. 
These were punished by a special court, some beheaded, and others 


banished. At Kyoto some of the kuge were confined and others 


Satoh, Agitated Japan, pp. 74, 88-89. Akimoto, Lord li Naosuke, p. 154 


| 

16 Satoh, Agitated Japan, p. 93 


to the flames of opposit 
Phen M inabe s 


must now be noted that tl 


Shogunate was no longer contident of its infl 
overawe the court. It Was Tor ed the1 
former wise position that the ex 

the best interests of 

that the treaties were Is 

that the Shogunate did not des \ 

the foreign powers, and that as soon as ad 
prepared the barbarians would be expelled 
ferent argument from that advanced by |] 
months before. It was no easy matter to s¢ 
dorsement of even this temporary measure; but 
months of discussion, on February 2, 1859 
delivered. This took the form of approving the resol 


Shogun, the tairo, and the roju to keep the b 
and eventually restore the old policy of seclusi 


Shogun to take temporary measures to this e1 


Chis effort to secure the Mikado’s ap] ro t the treati 
ering a full year, indicates clearly the weakening of the Shog 
influence and the corresponding increase in the court's prestig 
The change was further shown by the elation of the Shogunat 


the conditional approval at length gained. Lord li, however, full 
recognized the inherent weakness of such a sanction and wot 


strenuously for another year, and until his assassination, to improv 


the relations between the court and the Castle and thus gai 
qualified endorsement of the Shogun’s foreign 

The commercial treaties, therefore, had been negotiated 
the imperial approval, and the enlarged foreign relations 
augurated were agreed to be but temporar Het 
Shogun, anti-foreign factions had ammunition close at hand. \W 


increasing insistence they demanded that the period of tet 
intercourse be brought to a close and that the lov 

drive the barbarians into the sea Vhe Shogunate, during the xt 
six years, had to pursue a tem 
eign relations were absolute ly necessary nd eminent! 
to live up to the treaties on the one hand, and t uet the danger 


domestic opposition on the other. Hence its positior inet 


17 Satow, Japan 853-1864, pp. 3 } 
18 Satow, in Cambridge Modern Histor XI. &38 
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ble. As the opposition became more violent, and the very existence 
of the Shogunate was in jeopardy, it tried to bring the foreigners to 
a realization of its problems and to an amelioration of some of the 
treaty terms which aroused most opposition in the country. But it 
always hoped that better understanding of the problem would con- 
Vink e hostile imperial court of the wisdom of foreign relations. 


With the opening of the new ports under the liberal terms of the 
‘rcial treaties, on July 1, 1859, friction at once developed. 
There were faults on both sides, but unquestionably the most offense 
was given by some of the pioneers of commerce and the first seamen 
to visit the ports. Blood was soon shed. In the next few years 
there were several attacks upon foreigners and two attacks upon the 
British legation. These outrages fall into two categories, those 
committed by the Japanese as reprisals for wrongs done, and those 
committed for political reasons—either to involve the Shogunate in 
war with the foreigners or else to destroy some of the hated bar- 
barians whose presence in Japan was deemed a pollution. In the 
first class should be placed the murder of two Russian seamen on 
August 25, 1859, of two Dutch sea-captains on February 26, 1860, 
the second attack on the British legation on June 26, 1862, and the 
murder of Richardson on September 14. In the first two cases the 
crimes were probably in revenge for offenses committed by other 
Europeans, and in the last case, although Richardson had given 
offense, yet his assassination was in harmony with the anti-foreign 
views of the Satsuma men who committed it. In the second cate- 
gory we note the murder of the American interpreter, Heusken, on 
January 14, 1861; the first attack on the British legation, July 5, 
following ; the murder of Lieutenant de Camus on October 14, 1863; 
and of Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird on November 21, 1864. 
The burning of the unoccupied British legation on February 1, 1863, 
was certainly a political act, and possibly the burning of the Ameri- 
can legation on May 24 was incendiary and not an accident, as the 
Shogunate always protested. 

With the assassination of Lord li, the masterful fairo, on March 
24, 1860, the Shogunate lost its most virile defender. His suc- 
cessors, unable to carry on his policy of suppression of the opposi- 
tion, soon reversed it and restored to favor those who had been 
punished, and turned against many of the pro-foreign leaders. but 
this volte-face was deemed weakness and failed to strengthen the 
declining administration. Early in 1861 the government determined 
to appease the anti-foreign agitators by securing a postponement of 
the opening of Yedo, Osaka, Hiogo, and Niigata. This matter was 


placed before the treaty powers and those in Europe assented in 
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terms similar to the London Conventio1 f Ju 6, 1862 Tr] 


\merican consent, although thi 


not formally announced until January 28, 18 
The foreign representat 
vague ly that the ecclesiastical ¢ ( iN 


erful personality than they had been led to bel ) , 


13, 1859, Mr. Harris warned the MI 


failed to observe the treaties l 

then negotiate directly with the representatives of the } id ut 
Harris always believed that the Mikado had g 

the treaties.** Mr Alcock. the British muniste1 


flaw in the ratification, in June, 1861,** but whet 
isters for foreign aftairs if the Mikado had sanctioned 
understood them to reply in the affirmative.** Yet in March, 1862, 
he recommended to Lord Russell that “the sanction of treaties” b 
one of the conditions attached to the postponement of the oper 
of the ports,** but Lord Russell doubtless felt that this questi 
should not be raised. And in June, 1862, although the Fret 
ister did not believe that the treaties had been ratified, asserting that 
the Japanese ministers had admitted as much to Alcock and himsel 
yet the diplomatic corps agreed “to raise no questions which w 
imply a doubt as to the validity of the treaties ” This became thi 
official attitude of the foreign ministers until Mr. Pruyn, the A: 
can minister, in 1863 raised the question anew 

With the successive attacks upon the foreigners, th 
reparation rapidly increased until they reached a maximum after the 


Richardson murder. The Russians, the first to los« 


asked for no money indemnity Mr. Harris as f ly S1o0.0 
as a support for Mr. Heusken’s widowed mother. F: 
attack on the British legation S10, 00 was asked for the two wounded 


men, but for the second attack £10,000 was demanded, and fi 


murder of Richardson £100,000 was demanded from the Shogun 
£25,000 and the punishment of the murderer, f he d PS 
suma. The size of this demand, the assessment upon Satsu 


government 
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punitive demands upon a non | uropean state 


Lhe growth of these demands paralleled the rise of the anti 


foreign opposition and furnished arguments against the greedy and 
insulting foreigners. The maximum demands, in the Richardson 
case, came, moreover, at a most inopportune time. 

lhe opposition to the Shogunate, using the unpopularity of its 


foreign policy as an issue, had rapidly increased. Kyoto, formerly 
neglected by the feudal lords, now teemed with daimyos under the 


leadership of powerful western feudatories, the daimyo of Choshiu, 


and the father of the daimyo of Satsuma. The result of their 
agitation was the sending of a mission to Yedo to demand, in the 
Mikado’s name, the closing of Kanagawa ( Yokohama )—offering 
Shimoda again in exchange—and to secure the Shogun’s consent to 


one of three proposals, that he go up to Kyoto to consult with the 
court concerning the expulsion of the foreigners, that he appoint 
five of the anti-foreign maritime daimyos to act as regents (tairo), 
or that he appoint Hitotsubashi, the recent Mito candidate for the 
Shogunate, as guardian, and the ex-daimyo of Echizen as tairo.** 
The Shogun decided to accept the first and last of the three de- 
mands. This has been deemed by some to be the beginning of the 
end of the Shogunate. Never before had a Shogun been ordered 
to present himself at the Mikado’s court. Not since 1634 had a 
Shogun visited Kyoto, and then Iemitsu paid his respects to the 
Mikado as an act of grace and not of duty. The Englishman, 
Richardson, was assassinated by members of the train of the Sat- 
suma chieftain, who had been the escort of the imperial envoy to 
Yedo. 

For almost a year the Shogun put off this humiliating visit to 
Kyoto, thus increasing the indignation among the hostile courtiers 
and feudatories. Just when it could be no longer delayed the 
British demands for reparation for the Richardson murder arrived 
and were withheld for twenty-three days by Colonel Neale, the 
chargé, pending the arrival of the British fleet.** When the de- 
mands were presented, on April 6, the Shogun was on his way to 
Kyoto 

Thus the crushing British demands played into the hands of the 
anti-foreign party at the great conference at Kyoto. The enormous 


amount demanded of the Shogun for the murder of a foreigner who 


had given, from the Japanese point of view, cause for punishment, 


In this ver- 
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aanese waters lay off Yokohama. So it would con- 


\t this time a constructive suggestion was made by the American 


minister, Robert H. Pruyn. On June 27 he forwarded to Mr. 


Seward a despatch in which he proposed that a naval demonstration 
be made at Osaka for the sole purpose of securing the Mikado’s 
approval of the treaties. He had at last perceived the absolute 


= 


necessity of this sanction. Unhappily Great Britain refused to suy 
port this proposal** and the suggestion was not carried out until two 
vears lat 


\s the Shogunate still controlled the administration, it believed 


that it could use the designated date as the time for opening nego- 


tiations, instead of expelling the foreigners. But one of the anti- 
Shogunate (and hence anti-foreign) daimyos of the west deter- 
mined to take matters into his own hands, and so on the early 
morning of June 26, the armed ships at Shimonoseki, at the entrance 
to the Inland Sea, in the territory of the daimyo of Choshiu, fired 
upon the first foreign ship to come within range, the little American 
ship Pembroke 
This opened a new and interesting phase of Japanese foreign 
relations. In turn, Choshiu fired upon a French and a Dutch ship 
of war, and then foreign shipping avoided the straits. The Ameri- 
can minister sent down the Il’ yoming to destroy the offending ves- 
th l'rench admiral later destroyed some of the batteries. 
For over a year the foreign ministers discussed the situation at 
Shimonoseki. ‘The straits were closed by Choshiu, the Shogun was 
unable to open them, and Choshiu was actually in open rebellion 
against him. Most of the ministers and their home governments 
agreed that the opening of the straits was not worth the effort, and 
Great Britain especially adopted a policy of moderation, after the 
criticism aroused by the destruction of Kagoshima, the capital of 
the Satsuma fief, in August, 1863. Choshiu also overreached him- 
self and, after attempting to secure control of the Mikado’s person, 
was ordered to retire from Kyoto. 
he weakening of the anti-foreign party, after the loss of Cho- 
shiu’s leadership, was at once evidenced by the Shogun’s withdrawal 
of the expulsion edict in November, 1863, although he still wished 
to discuss the closing of the port of Kanagawa. But Sir Ruther 
ford Alcock, the British minister, who returned to his post in March, 


1864, took the position that the only safety for foreigners and their 


tinue to temporize. 
| 
| 
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Japan. On July 18 Sir Harry Parkes arrived in Yokohama, as the 
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re difhculties than it settled. The British and American minis- 
ters hoped that the Shogun would open a new port in lieu of paying 
he heavy indemnity, for they were more interested in the develop- 
ent of commerce than in the exaction of a money fine.*® The 
Dutch consul-general agreed with them in part but the French min- 


ster and his government believed that the money was more to be 


lesired than a prospective improvement in trade. However, as the : 
lans for confiscating some or all of the Choshiu territory had fallen 


through, because of the opposition of other western lords, the Sho- 
runate decided that it would be better to pay the indemnity than to 
pen a port in territory which it did not.own. In announcing this 
decision, on April 5, 1865, it requested the postponement of the 
second installment of the indemnity.*® This request left the door 


rested that a proposal 


be made to reduce the indemnity in return for opening Hiogo at 
nce, instead of in 1868, and a downward revision of the tariff." 
On April 25, he developed this idea in a despatch to Earl Russell, 
time suggesting that, in addition to the two concessions already 
mentioned, the written adhesion of the Mikado to the treaties be 
included, and the three be accepted as equivalent to one-half or two- 
hirds of the indemnity.‘ Phis proposal won the approval of Earl 
Russell and he at once undertook to gain the consent of the other 
With the United States he had no difficulty ; Holland, while pre- 

the indemnity, was ready to agree to the British proposal if 

the other powers would do so; but France flatly refused, asserting 


‘that money was a substantial penalty which once received could 


not be recalled, whereas permission to trade at Shimonasaki might 
be rescinded at any moment”, and later that the powers had no 


choice in the matter so long as Japan was willing to pay the 


indemnity.’ 


But the joint action which Lord Russell could not bring about 


was finally accomplished by the forceful British representative in 


successor of Sir Rutherford Alcock, who had been recalled actually 


+ 


Papers, 1865, LVII. 
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In his letter Sir Harry Parkes stated that he and his colleagues 
would demand “a prompt and satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tions referred to”, and emphasized the importance of securing the 
formal approval of the treaties by the Mikado, while he closed witl 
the suggestive statement that he was accompanied by Admiral King, 
commander-in-chief of all the naval forces of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty in China and Japan, and that his letter was dated from the 
admiral’s flag-ship.* 

Of course there were no “ questions of grave importance ”’ aris- 
ing out of the Convention of 1864. The Japanese had paid the 
first installment of the indemnity almost a year before it was due, 
and they had asked for a delay of a few months in making the 
second payment. [ut this request was used as a lever for forcing 
certain concessions which the treaty powers desired. And the pres- 
sure was applied at a most opportune time, for Japan was threatened 
with civil war because of the Choshiu complications. 

In a conference between Abe Bungo-no-Kami and the foreign 
representatives, on the 11th, it was pointed out that the opening of 
Hiogo and Osaka had been postponed only on certain conditions 
as set forth in the London Protocol of 1862, that the conditions had 
not been kept by Japan, and that hence Great Britain could insist 
upon the immediate opening of the port and city.*® Also, the powers 


} 


tl nere- 


would insist upon the punctual payment of the indemnity. 1 
fore it would be better for the Shogun to grant the three demands 


] + 


of the powers—that Hiogo and Osaka be immediately opened, t 
the formal consent of the Mikado to the treaties be obtained, that 
the tariff be reduced to a five per cent. basis—in return for the re- 
mission of two-thirds of the indemnity.” 

Lord Abe agreed that the Shogun had not been able to carry 


out the conditions of the London Protocol, but explained the diffi- 


culties under which he labored and craved the indulgence of the 
powers. He also maintained that the opening of Hiogo and Osaka 
was out of the question at the present time, whereupon the ministers 
replied that if the Shogun would not open Hiogo then the powers 
might insist upon it under the treaties of 1858, and it was even sug- 
gested that there was nothing in the treaties to prevent them from 
opening trade with the daimyos at their own ports. This was an 


indefensible position, taken to frighten the Shogunate into submis- 


48 Parl. Papers, 1866, LXXVT. [3615], p. 78 
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This scarcely veiled threat produced an immediate effect. On 


the afternoon of the 24th a member of th t, and othe es 
officials, came aboard the flag-ship to announce that the Mikado had 
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Phe Osaka demonstration won for the powers two of their three 
| 


demands without their yielding a penny of the indemnity. The 


refusal to open Hiogo and Osaka was a small loss, for these cities 


would be opened in any case on January 1, 1868. The tariff was 
revised by the Yedo Convention of June 25, 1866, and remained in 
force until the treaties of 1894, in spite of all the Japanese efforts 
for revision after 1872. But the most important of the concessions 
was the Mikado’s ratification of the treaties. It was a great pity 
that this fundamental act was coupled with a tariff revision for the 


venefhit of the commercial powers. 


With the Mikado’s sanction of the treaties of 1858-1861, it no 
longer became the patriotic duty of loyal Japanese to strive for the 
expulsion and extermination of the foreigners. For the first time 
in seven years, foreign affairs were divorced from domestic politics. 
On the one hand, all Japanese were free to take advantage of the 
material and moral contributions of the West, and on the other the 
treaty powers were freed from a dangerous dependence upon the 
Shogunate. Up to this time, as Alcock so often pointed out, the 
Shogun was the strong support of the treaties, and with his power 
their maintenance was inextricably involved. But with the Mi- 
kado’s sanction, the foreign treaties had behind them the rapidly 
increasing prestige of the Emperor. Hence the supporters of the 
imperial house realized, as Satsuma had realized in 1863 and Cho- 
shiu in 1864, that it was eminently advisable to be pro-Mikado and 
pro-foreign at the same time, to use foreign materials to beat down 
the Shogunate, whereas up to this time the Shogunate had largely 
profited through foreign intercourse. This good understanding with 
the imperial court made it easy, in 1868, when the Shogun had re- 
signed, and civil war broke out, for the treaty powers to open direct 
relations with the restored Mikado. If the ratification had not 
taken place in 1865, or at some time before the civil war, it is quite 


possible to believe that some, if not all of the treaty powers, would 


have at once gone to the aid of the Shogunate forces—as the French 
minister actually proposed—and thus become involved in a terrible 
civil war between the supporters of the Mikado and those of the 


Shogun. As it was, a measure of suspicion lingered for some years, 


this distinguished diplomatist appreciated almost immediately that the ratification 


of the treaties by the sovereign was essential to their validity, and that by invest- 
ing the ratification with all possible formality, the Emperor’s recovery of admin- 
istrative power might be accelerated. He therefore conceived the idea of repair- 


ing to Hyogo with a powerful naval squadron for the purpose”, etc. As a matter 


of fact, Parkes merely carried out what Mr. Pruyn and Mr. Winchester had 


propose d. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE CIVIL 
WAR? 


lo what extent, with due regard to the public welfare, may the 
unprofessional civilian control milifary policy and decide questions 


of strategy and tactics? The question is surcharged with possibili- 


ties of controversy ; yet it is a vital one when a democracy, and par- 


ticularly the American democracy, determines how it will conduct a 


great war. In the time of the Civil War, there was created a joint 
committee of Congress on the conduct of that war, which sought 
and secured a share in the performance of the important functions 
mentioned in the query—functions commonly associated with the 
executive department of the government. The results and lessons 
of the experiment may have contemporaneous interest and im- 
portance. 

The committee was primarily an investigative body, and as such, 
it was not without precedent in American history. Such a com- 
mittee was established in 1791 to investigate the expedition of Gen- 
eral St. Clair against the Indians of the Northwest, which had 
resulted in disaster.° Despite a prejudice against St. Clair, the 
reports exonerated him, after two investigations, but, possibly on 


account of that prejudice, they were not published. A Committee 
on the Conduct of the War was proposed by Bradley, of Vermont, 
in 1813, to “inquire into the multiplied failures of the arms of the 
| United States”. The House of Representatives declined to appoint 
the committee at that time, because the session of Congress was 
drawing to a close, but in the next session the resolution in modified 


form was adopted and a committee created to make the inquiry.’ 


Although these earlier committees had less scope and less influence 
than that established in 1861, they served as precedents for it, and 


were mentioned as such. 


In 1861 the United States was unprepared for war. It lacked 


1 Much of the material contained in this article was collected some years ago 
when I was a graduate student at Columbia University, my purpose being then, 
as it is still, to publish a history of the committee in book form. The subject was 


originally suggested by Professor W. A. Dunning, to whom I am indebted for 


many suggestions 
2 Annals of Congress, 2 Cong., 1792, pp. 490-493, 602, 877, 8g5. 
$ Jbid., 13 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 413-421. The debates were similar to that of 
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agree, with extraordinary a 


unteers into a disciplined army capable of sustained military effort 
i d 
This imperatively necessary step caused a delay, whether justified 


as to length or not, and the pu 
as the months passed without the appearance of a general move 
ment, vocally insistent for action. Representing the radicals, the 
‘Jacobins” as John Hay called the 
and Trumbull came to Washington on October 26 “to worry the 


administration into a battle”. They conferred with the Presiden 


and the first two then visited the camp of the Army of the Potoma 
where they interviewed McClellan. Senator Wade later in a speech 
to the people of Cincinnati described this meeting as follov 

It was at a time whe he very « f the iti 
i State OT siege when foreigt nations ega ) Sa 
quered people, and when all the friends of the government wert 
vhelmed with shame and humiliation. Smarting e etfe 
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found him in command of 190,000 of the best men that ever mars] 
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least knowing the reason for the necessity? We had an intervie 
Gen. McClellan, and remonstrated with him for permitting this disgrace 
and dishonor of a great nation, We exhorted hin tor God I 
at least push back the defiant traitors. Why ca 
‘Oh, I have not men enough. ( Laughter. ) 
4 Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 1861-1865, pt Johnston, Bull 
Run, its Strategy and Tactics, | 


5 Hay, Diary and Letters, I. 4§ 1, Ri} 


[he disaster at Bull Run had as one cause premature haste, t) 


liow many men have you I know you have 160,000. 


Well, you have got nearer the number than others have.” 

\nd more, I know that you have 190,000. How strong, pray tell, ar¢ 
ebels ? 

Oh, they are at least 220,000 or more, and they are behind fortifi- 
cations stronger than those of Sebastopol.” 


Wade said that they then protested to Lincoln, who sought to reas- 
sure them with the statement that McClellan was a good general. 
Despairing of effecting further results by these means, they turned 
to Congress with the hope that some impression might be made by 
legislative action. 

Prior to this interview and possibly to the entertainment of the 
idea of an appeal to Congress, there occurred an incident which, 
stimulating or confirming that idea, brought about a determination 
for at least an investigation. This event was the disastrous affair 
at Ball’s Bluff on October 21. Here, at a point on the river 
above Washington, a considerable force, first under the com- 
mand of Colonel Devens and later under that of Colonel Ed- 
ward D. Baker, which had been sent over for reconnoissance pur- 
poses, was attacked by a superior Confederate force and cut to 
pieces. The casualties were heavy, many men were captured, and 
many driven into the river. Among those who were killed in this 
engagement was Colonel Baker, a prominent senator from Oregon, 
a dear friend of President Lincoln, and a popular orator. The loss 
of this senator, the crushing defeat of the Unionist forces which 
had greatly elated the South, and the discontent of the radicals at 
the failure of McClellan to advance, made an investigation of the 
Ball’s Bluff matter inevitable. On the first day of the regular 
session of Congress, December 2, 1861, Roscoe Conkling in the 
House of Representatives introduced a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of War to give information whether any, and, if any, what 
steps had been taken to ascertain who was responsible for the dis- 
aster at Ball’s Bluff.*. The resolution was adopted without debate. 

In the Senate, three days later, Chandler, of Michigan, intro- 
duced a resolutior. providing for the appointment.of a committee of 
three members to inquire into the disasters at Bull Run and Ed- 
wards’s Ferry (Ball’s Bluff)... As soon as this resolution was 


offered, other senators wished to amend it by the addition of names 


6 Wade, Facts for the People (pamphlet), pp. 1-2; cf. Cincinnati Gazette, 
October 24, 1864 

7 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., p. 6. The request was refused. 
Cf. Conkling’s speech, January 6, 1862, Conkling, Life and Letters of Roscoe 


Conkling, pp. 139-148 
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of disasters which they thought should be investigated. Senator 


Grimes said that he preferred to substitute lt 
tion one that would authorize the committee 

causes of the disasters that have attended 

Chandler opposed any addition to his list, holding that the duties 
such a committee would be arduous, that it would have to visit various 
parts of the country, whereas the scenes of the disastet lesi1 
to investigate were within easy reach fro: 


however, that he would vote for su 
by Grimes. Senator Lane, of Kansas, 


Wilson Creek, where the brave General I 


of the authorities to relieve Lexington, required 

finally that the country deserved to know the trut t | 
Frémont’s administration. The Ser 
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creating a committee of two members Ss 

the House of Representatives with | er to 


the disasters that had befallen the Union art On the 1 
of Fessenden, the consideration of the matter 
day to allow the senators to reflect on the subj 

In the important debate which took place the next d ~ 


Chandler, Pomeroy, McDougall, Grimes, Foster, Fessenden, S 


man, and others participated. Chandler expressed 
the Senate would not give the proposed committee a “ rov 


mission” to go over the United States looking for disasters to im 
tigate. If a comprehensive inquiry was to be made, he fav 
number of committees, each having a special topic and a particul 
field. Pomeroy appeared to fear, as did several others, that 
investigations might implicate certain civil officials, thus leading 
| 


this possibility 


impeachment; and, because of ibility, he thous 


committee should originate in the House of Representatives. Grit 
proposing to change his resolution by having three met 

Senate and four of the House, said: “I believe that the b 

ests of the country, the reputation of the country, the reput 

the Army, and the reputation of the officers of the Art 

that there should be some investigation ’’,’° and he 

with respect to Bull Run there had been explanations claiming tl 
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the incapacity of the officers. The country should know which of 
these explanations, if any one, was true; and it should know about 


the administration of General Frémont. “Let the country know 
the facts. If they condemn General Fremont, let him be con- 


demned ; if they justify him, then in God’s name let him be justi- 


fied.” To Grimes, also, success in the future depended upon an 

intelligent use of knowledge respecting the faults and errors of the 

past—which knowledge could be supplied by such a committee as 


that he proposed. Foster, of Connecticut, made perhaps the strong- 


est speech against the plan of having a congressional committee of 


ation. He foresaw many difficulties and embarrassments, 


such as the practice of calling soldiers away from the battle-field to 

testify when their services were needed. And after all, he said, 

: 

such an inquiry was a matter for the military authorities. 
believe in letting the military authorities manage the army. It 
they manage it badly we shall make a bad matter worse by tampering 
ind interfering, and that is all that will grow out of our action. If it 
s badly managed now I am sorry; I do not believe it is; but if it be, 
Heaven's name do not let us make it worse by tampering, for worse 

e shall make it, and only worse. 


Senator Fessenden, in a powerful speech, stated that he had 
doubted the expediency of creating such a committee, but on reflec- 
tion he had concluded that it would do much good. In his opinion, 
duty of Congress in war-time not to limit itself merely 


it was the 


to making appropriations for the use of the executive in conducting 
the war, as some seemed to think, but it behooved the legislative 
department to look carefully into the proceedings relating to that 
conduct of war affairs, not in a carping spirit, but with every wish 


to expedite it. Instead of agreeing with Foster, he said: 


everything without question, without the slightest complaint, without 
any inquiry even as to the conduct of this war by the public agents. 
We know that every day wrongs are perpetrated; we know that every 
day there are gross frauds perpetrated upon the country by a certain 


Sir, I hold the very contrary of the doctrine that we are to leave 


‘lass of men; we know that the people of this country, the soldiers of 
this country, have in some instances been sacrificed without reason; 
and we do not know how it was done or by whom it was ordered... . 

But, sir, while there is this agitation in the public mind; while there 
-e so many ideas afloat; so many accusations, unfounded, perhaps, in 
i very great degree; and no inquiry is made and no step taken to en- 
in relation to the matter—that public which carries 


on this war, and which furnishes the means for carrying it on—shall 
we, who are the agents of that public, be told that during its progress, 
be it longer or shorter, we . . . know nothing, say nothing, and inquire 


nothing about it? ... I hold it to be our bounden duty, impressed upon 
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country. I want military men to understand that they are not to stand 
upon technicalities for the preservation of the old Army, or the getting 
up of a new one. . . . I should like to see the responsibility of the errors 

it belongs; but I think the proposition before 
d temper of Congress, showing, I think, the 


of the past placed wher: 
us, showing the tone an 
ill of the people at home, will teach a lesson that may be heeded, and 
may be, therefore, conducive to the public good." 

\ vote was then taken and, after the yeas and nays were called 


for,the result was thirty-three in favor of the resolution and three 


up in the House on December 10, where it 


adopted unanimously and without debate, Mr. E. B. Washburne 


having moved the previous question, which operated, of course, to 
prevent any discussion.” 


In addition to the motives for the creation of the committee, 
which have been expressly stated or vaguely suggested in the fore- 
going, there 


here was great resentment felt in Congress that the leading gen- 


were others which apparently exerted no little influence. 


Democrats, who appeared not to favor radical action on 


erals wert 
the slavery questions, and that the heads of various departments 


concerned with the supplies, munitions, and army patronage were 


the supy 
men of that faith. George W. Julian, in a vehement speech in 1863 
entitled “‘ The Rebellion—the Mistakes of the Past—the Duty of 


the Present ’”’, said in relation to this condition: 


Democratic policy, in the vear 1861, gave us as commanders of our 
military departments McClellan, Halleck, and Buell, whose 
litary administrations have so terribly cursed the country; while it 
impressed upon our volunteer forces in the field such officers as Fitz- 
John Porter, General Nelson, General Stone, and very many more 


whose sympathies with the rebels were well known throughout the 
country. . . . Of the major and brigadier-generals in our armies Demo- 
( ( I 

F Qs Congress. in January 864. reconstituted the « 

n giving it add nal powers The Senate, in this case, proposed to create 
1 ¢ ttec luct and expenditu’es of the war. In the House, however, 
on the rec t ‘ Thaddeus Stevens, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Mi ry Affairs, which reported it in the following form: 

“That a joint committ be appointed to inquire into the conduct and 
expenditures he pres war I y further inquire into all the facts and 
ciré stances of contracts and agre ents already made, or that may be made, 

nd such contracts and agreements hereafter to be made prior to the final report 
of the ce P by or with any department of the Government, in anywise con- 
nected with, or growing out of tl perations of the Government in suppressing 
— n ag s s constituted thority; and that the said committee shall 
} ithority sit during sessions of either House of Congress, and during 
he recess of ( ress ar s nd places as said committee shall deem 


| 
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the committee.’7 That official then appointed Benjamin | 
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Tennessee. On December 19, the Sy 
ship of the House committee as being Messrs. Daniel W 
Massachusetts, John Covode of Pennsylvat George W. Jul f 
Indiana, and Moses F. Odell of New York. Wade, Chandl 


Gooch, Julian, and Odell were continued as members of tl 


mittee throughout its existencs Johnson withdrew on his apy 
ment as military governor of Tennessee and his resignation from 
the Senate.'® He was followed on the committee successivel 
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Joseph A. Wright of Indiana, who served until his term expired, 
by Benjamin F. Harding of Oregon, who was appointed during the 
38th Congress, but resigned from the committee in January, 1865, 


and by Charles R. Buckalew of Pennsylvania. Of the House com- 
mittee, the membership remained constant with the exception of 
Covode, who was succeeded by Benjamin F. Loan, a radical from 
Missouri, the sole member of the committee who had served in the 
army.’ On December 20, the committee met for organization in 
the room of the Senate Committee on Territories, of which Wade 
was chairman, as he was to be of the joint committee. No one of 
the members, with the exception of Chandler, had participated in 
the debate ; so there is no immediate expression of opinion from the 
committee other than that all voted for the resolution. 

All of the members, excepting Chandler, who was a successful 
merchant of Detroit, were lawyers; but no one of the committee, 
as first organized, had had any military experience. Four—Wade, 
Chandler, Julian, and Covode—were members of the radical faction 
of the Republican party. Julian was a son-in-law of Joshua R. 
s; Wade had been Giddings’s law-partner; both of them 
together with Chandler were out-and-out abolitionists, admirers of 
General Frémont, and all were hopeful that the war would not end 
without drastic action being taken upon the institution of slavery.*° 
Gideon Welles attributed to Wade, at this time of his career, a fine 
character, describing him as being plain, single-minded, honest, un- 
ambitious; and, by others, he was called “ Honest Ben Wade’”’.*" 
He was the most prominent and powerful member of the committee 
and exercised a controlling influence.??. Chandler, more of a radical 
than Wade even, was also an able man, though he has been described 
as coarse and vulgar.** He was certainly unduly suspicious and 
sometimes not a little crude, though he was an eloquent speaker. 
His great influence in the committee was felt in the deliberations 


They wished to communicate “ valuable information ” obtained during their recent 


committee also ordered the clerk to enter upon the Journal 


trip to Richmon 
that an “exceedingly satisfactory interview” had occurred. Journal, C. C. W., 
1865, pt. I., p. xxxvi 


19 He had been a brigadier-general of Missouri volunteers, but had with- 


drawn from the army when elected to Congress in 1862. He was immediately 
appointed to a place on the Committee on Military Affairs, but was shifted to 
that on the Conduct of the War when it was reconstituted in 1864 


> 


20 For Julian, see his own Political Recollections; and for Wade, Riddle, 


21 Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles, III. 362-363 
22 Montgomery Blair thought that Wade should have been made Secretary of 


23 The Detroit Post and Tribune, Zachariah Chandler, pp. 215-249. 
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allusion to any initial hostility of the committee nor to 


opposition of the President to its creation.** Such committee 
one considers the character of e war, was probab 


and, as its creation was symptomatic of the popu 

Lincoln with his usual tact and political discernment yielded 
the committee, a 
ernment and of necessity a check upon the executive, seems to 
made no attempt, at least during the first two years, to compr 
the government. The committee, remark the aforementioned biog 
raphers of Lincoln, were “always earnest, patriotic, and honest” 
If we resolve in their favor any doubts—and there have bee 


+ + 


as to the last-named characteristic, the statement is correct rt 


committee were certainly in earnest and, furthermore, were t! 
oughly and unalterably patriotic 

The simple yet comprehensive statement of the resolut that 
the committee should inquire into the conduct of the war, seems to 
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have conferred on it plenary powers of investigation. These 
powers were as broad as they were absolute, for it is difficult to 
discover any large activity of the administration in that period from 
ISOI to 1865 that did not have a more or less close relation to the 
conduct of the war. Such vastly important affairs as military pol- 
icy, tactics, and strategy; availability and fitness of commanders ; 


army organization in all details; munitions and supplies; army 


a 
police regulations and military prisons; hospitals; battles and dis- 
sters—all, with corresponding aspects of naval organization, prac- 


ices, and policies, had, of course, a direct and obvious relationship 
h 


to the conduct of the war; and it did not require a loose construc- 


tion of the resolution to demonstrate the legal propriety of investi- 
gations into y or all of these subjects. From time to time, also, 
a large number of special inquiries were assigned to the committee 


by Congress, each assignment carrying with it authority sufficient 
for the matter in hand or drawing upon the large grant of power 
concurrent resolution. As has been men- 
th Congress, in January, 1864, in addition to 


the general powers of investigation, laid specific emphasis upon cer- 


tain classes of inquiries that should be made, such as into expendi- 
tures and contracts, made or to be made, which were associated 
ring the war to a successful conclusion.*® 
hus, the committee was legally empowered to inquire into any 


activity of the public agents associated immediately or remotely with 


the prosecution of the war. 

The committee conceived that its duties would be best fulfilled 
not by advocating legislation, but, to put it in their language, 
by endeavoring to obtain such information in respect to the conduct of 


the war as would best enable them to advise what mistakes had been 
made in the past and the proper course to be pursued in the future; to 
obtain such information as the many and laborious duties of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet prevented them from acquiring, and to lay it before 
them with such recommendations and suggestions as seemed to be most 
imperatively demanded; and the journal of the proceedings of your 
committee show that, for a long time, they were in constant communi- 
cation with the President and his cabinet and neglected no opportunity 
of at once laying before them the information acquired by them in the 


course of their investigations. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the committee exercised 
these advisory powers. The question immediately arises as to 
whether such powers were granted by Congress and whether such 
had been the purpose of Congress in creating the committee. It is 


26 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 4 
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doubtful whether these questions can be authoritatively answer 
Some of the enemies of the committee were ready to t tl a 
candid and systemati nto ( r was 
’ both legitimate and highly desirable, but 1 t 
committee arrogated to itself « 9 , 
fere in the conduct of the war, tl ] 
: delegated authority and its abilities H ( 
been, the functions and activities of the cor 
roughly into two division th wativ 
tory or advisory nd it 1 per sb 
respectiy classes ot activity in t ec! 

Most of the inves gations Of miuiitary I s | 
East; the most systematic related to the Art 
With the exception of Grant, an inquiry was made into 
istrations of all the generals in command of that army. The e 
tion mentioned was due to the peculiar relationship ot General 
Grant and General Meade, who remained in 1 
and to the fact that the civil authorities interfered less in the \ 
ginia campaigns of Grant than in those of his predecessors 
battles and campaigns investigated in this conn 
lows: the Peninsula campaign 1 the battles le 
second battle of Manassas and the Pope campaign, and the M 
land campaign of McClellan. At the same time with thes 
gations, an inquiry was made into the disasters at Bull R 
Ball’s Bluff.2° Investigations of the battles ot Fredericksburs 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg were mad d the last ) wert 
accompanied with searching examinations of the military adminis- 
trations of Generals Hooker and Meade Later, testimony was 
taken respecting the battle of Petersburg and the affair at the 
Crater. 

Thorough investigations were made of the Red River and Fort 
Fisher expeditions. lestimony was taken, but no reports wert 
prepared, on a large number of expeditions, battles, and what 

’ might be called detached military operations: the campaigns of Gen 


eral Rosecrans ;** the Hatteras Inlet expedition; the Fort Royal 


expedition ; the Burnside expedition; the battle at Fort Donelson ; 


28 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 4 

29 Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., pp. 67-68; Report 

30 Report C. C. W., 1865, pt. I., pp. xli-Ixxvil, 3-524 f. Senate Rep. N I, 
37 Cong., 3 sess. 

31 Report C. C. W., 1865, pt. I., third division, pj 247 
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the capture of New Orleans; the invasion of New Mexico; 
the Accomack expedition; the battle of Winchester; the Monitor 
and the Merrimac ;** the operations against Charleston; the opera- 


tions in the Gulf Department; and the battle of Cedar Mountain.’ 
Notably important investigations relating more directly to the civil 


f the war or to the work of supplying the army may be 


aspects ol 
grouped as follows: heavy ordnance, light-draught monitors*’—on 
the testimony taken in these inquiries reports were submitted— 


treatment of Confederate soldiers in Union prisons, the paymaster’s 


department,** the administration of the quartermasters located in 
New York and Philadelphia, ice contracts, returning slaves to their 
“rebel” owners,*’ trade regulations as applied on the Mississippi 
River,*® trade in military districts,“ “protecting rebel property ”’, 
treatment of wounded from Front Royal, the convalescent camp at 


\lexandria, and the Sherman-Johnston terms of surrender.*? One 


of the most interesting investigations of the committee was that of 


1r Missouri during the Frémont régime, 


the Western Department 
which evidenced their peculiar partizan politics and their radical- 
ism.*® Another such inquiry was made of the administration of 
General Steele in Arkansas, but it had not the same political interest 


An 


nor was it accompanied with a report as in the other case.‘ 


investigation was made of the cruel massacre of the Chevenne 


Indians, and a report was made strongly condemning Colonel 


Chivington.* 

he committee also essayed to investigate the way in which the 
Confederates conducted the war. The most important of these in- 
quiries was that of the alleged massacre at Fort Pillow, and of the 
report and testimony 20,000 copies were printed for the use of the 
Senate and 40,000 for the House of Representatives.*® Analogous 
investigations were those on the treatment of Union soldiers in 
Southern prisons, “rebel barbarities ”, and the use made by South- 
erners of the Indians 


34 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. II 
5 [bid., 1864-1865, pt. ITI 

36 Jbid., 1865, pt. IT. 

7 Ibid., 1864-1865, pt. IIT 
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40 Ibid. 
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least, when the Confederates were before Washington, certain men 
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order to form an opinion as to the expediency of an advance by the 
Union armies. 

An inquiry usually owed promptly on a disaster, and one 
penalty of failure was a hearing before the grim committee. At 
these times, as well as at others, the chairman and Gooch were likely 
to be the most active interrogators, for the committee did not have 
an attorney, nor did they permit the presence of counsel for those 
who testified. They were frequently charged with unfairness in 
framing their questions, that is, with asking questions which did not 
elicit the whole truth, questions which avoided certain vital point 
1] 


The witness was usually permitted, even requested or ordered, to 


state all that he wanted to Say, or to tell all that he knew, about the 
matter under consideration; yet these lusty partizans could and 
sometimes did use their great powers very much as their critics have 
described. General Meade, who, as we shall see, was one on whom 
the eyes of certain members of the committee rested for a time 


unfavorably, wrote in this connection: 


I feared the Committee on the Conduct of the War was against me, and 


that their examination would be ex-parte; to which their organization, 
the absence of myself or counsel, the ignorance I am under of what is 
testified against me, all combine to give a great power for injury, it 
} } 


abused. 


In this passage, reference was made to the secret sessions of 
the committee. The members were pledged not to reveal the secrets 
of the committee, nor the information which came into their pos- 
session there, although this rule was modified on July 15, 1862, to 
the effect that any member might use the testimony in any way he 
chose in speeches in either house of Congress.*' While there were 
sometimes rumors, newspaper reports, and surmises as to what was 
being testified before the committee, the subject-matter on the whole 
was kept secret. But the methods of the committee in taking this 
testimony, and in seeking for a victim when investigating disasters, 
have received severe criticism. Speaking of the part the committee 
had in the arrest and imprisonment of General Stone, one of these 
critics said: 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War proceeded to investigate 
Ball’s Bluff by the methods common to nearly all similar bodies. Wit- 
nesses were summoned and examined without order; there was no cross- 


examination; the accused was not confronted with the witnesses nor 
told their names, nor the charge upon which he had been already tried, 


50 Meade, Life and Letters of General Meade, II. 1709. 


51 Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 100. This was the day before Chandler 


made his famous speech against McClellan. 
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condemned, and sentenced before he was even all 1 i] il N 


one was responsible. Of many important detail 
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Similar to this was the vehement, but unavailing, protest of 
General W. B. Franklin against the injustice which he alleged to 
have been done him in the committee’s report on t] battle of 


Fredericksburg : 
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the words of the committee, “a most brilliant victory’. On 
interesting matter, a letter of General Mi: } ler 
light. conversations”, said d 


Wade satisfied me that Franklin was to be made responsible for 
failure at Fredericksburg, and the committe eking all the 
mony they can procure to substantiate this theory of theirs”. Of 
the report of the committee he said, ‘it 1s terribly severe uy 
Franklin”; and later, after he had investigated the matter som« 
what, he stated that he kne\ 
lin himself charged the committee with making an unjustified 1 
port, with taking excerpts from his testimony dissociated fror 
context, and with suppressing the testimony as a whok Even 


this case, however, the general and leading question was: “ Will u 


describe fully and particularly what was d f 
our army at the battle of Fredericksburg, or t] l 
your command?” Such a question cet lv ¢ 


tunity for testimony and defense 
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One of MecClell s friends ch reed that such oC erals as How ird, 
Porter, and Meagher, who had a high regard for their commander’s 
reneralship ‘eninsula, were not called before the committee.” 
[he same friend alleged that the committee admitted much hearsay 
evidence and asked many leading questions, indicating to the witness 
he nature of reply desired. The criticism of the methods of 
the committee ever, reached further than merely to the char- 
acter of the questions. There was something of the character of 
the Court of Star Chamber about the committee. Whether this 
similarity was due to the very nature of the institution, to the per- 
sonal animus which sometimes seemed to control the members, to 
the fact that a political favorite required exoneration, or that the 
immediate problem was shot through with political considerations— 
s difficult to determine 
One of the severe critics of the committee, after stating that they 
did not limit themselves to an inquiry into things actually accom- 
plished, said with reference to the duties otherwise assumed: “ They 
considered themselves to be a sort of Aulic Council clothed with 
authority to supervise the plans of commanders in the field, to make 
ilitary suggestions, and to dictate military appointments.” rhe 
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the interview with the Secretary had been a very satisfactory one; that 
the Secretary listened attentively to all that the chairman said, and 
although the chairman sometimes made his statements to General Mc- 
Clellan in pretty strong and emphatic language, the Secretary endorsed 
every sentiment he uttered. 

After hearing the testimony of several generals and consulting 
many scientific works on the subject, the committee decided that the 


f 


army ou 


1 1 


sht to be divided into corps d’armée, and they set about 
sti ry to secure such an organization by car- 
rying the matter to Lincoln and later to the President and the Cabi- 

\ a good cause, their determination became the more 
fixed as McClellan appeared to oppose the idea. He declared that 
his reason was not opposition to the principle, but that he did not 
want to promote men to the grade of major-general without having 
first tried them on the battlefield. The committee won in the con- 
test, and the President on the eve of the departure for the Peninsula 
campaign issued an order requiring such an organization and ap- 
pointed, to command the corps, men who had not been previously 
approved by McClellan.‘ 

\nother suggestion of the committee is mentioned as being in 
itself important and as showing the methods of the committee in 
making use of testimony. An investigation was made of the con- 
ditions of the hospital called “ Camp Convalescent” at Alexandria, 
where certain abuses had appeared. A subcommittee, consisting 
of Gooch, Covode, and Odell, visited the Secretary of War, made 
representations to him, and urged that barracks and proper accom- 
modations be provided for the sick and wounded. They insisted 
upon the appointment of an inspector who should visit the various 
hospitals and have authority to discharge men who were unfit for 
further service in the war.*! Here was an effort to break through 
bureaucratic red tape and official routine. 

One of the most important activities of the committee, and per- 
haps the most interesting, was its exercise of the power to discipline 
gveneral officers and commanders. The most notable instances of 
this sort of activity were the cases of Generals Stone, Franklin, 


McClellan, Meade, Sickles, Burnside, and Brown.*? There were 
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cases, also, when the committee loyally support 
equal intensity of purpose, such as Fremont, H: 


Stanton. Most of the instances of the committee’s cet 


prominent generals occurred in connection with the .\rt 
Potomac. The son and biographer of General Meade says 

The Army of the Potomac unfortunately furnished, tl gl 
proximity to the capital, a fine opportunity to the committe: 
exercise of its peculiar theories as to the proper mode of conducting 
great war, and at the committee's door can justl 1 tl 
to most of the intrigues, rivalries, and dissensions tl 
wise brilliant record of that army.‘ 

He speaks of “animus”, “machinations”, and onspil 
association with the committee; so have others who have writt 
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committee as meddlesome civilians; they felt that he was in 
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that he would never act with energy, and ultimately they came to 
ith treason. On his side, it was alleged that the polli- 
ticlans were in a conspiracy, that they did not want him to win the 
war, and that he was finally removed just when he “had the game 
in his hands”. The radicals increased the pressure they were able 
to exert upon the President. Chandler, on July 16, 1862, speaking 
for the committee, and with the approval of Stanton, described the 
reneral manner in which the war had been conducted, closing with 
a terrific attack upon McClellan. The committee held no session 
from July 6 to December 5, 1862; so when McClellan was removed 
on November 7, it had no corporate part in it, yet probably it was 
largely instrumental in effecting McClellan’s fall." 

In their relations with Burnside as commander, the committee 
appeared as the deputies of Congress on mission to the army, and, 
on their return to Washington, they acted as advisors of the admin- 
istration. To state the history briefly, the committee was directed 
by special resolutions adopted after the assemblage of Congress in 
December, 1862, to investigate the disaster and the later movements 
of Burnside. The first resolution was passed on the 18th, the ex- 
amination of witnesses at Falmouth, Virginia, to which point the 
committee went, occurred on the 19th, and a report was read in the 
Senate on the 23d. In it there were the familiar references to the 
failure of the authorities to send the pontoon bridges in time to 
make an advance across the river so that Fredericksburg might have 
been seized before the enemy could concentrate, and there appears 
also the unfortunate and unjust criticism of General Franklin. It 
was significant that the first witness to mention an opinion that 
Franklin had been remiss was General Hooker. This provisional 
report, however, consisted of testimony alone, it being submitted 
without any save explanatory remarks by the committee."* General 
John Cochrane attacks the committee’s next step, to paraphrase his 
remarks, as follows: When it appeared that Burnside was contem- 
plating a second movement, the inquisitorial committee appeared on 


the battle-field to question the men about conditions there and about 


the fitness of Burnside to command. This fact made the general 
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more especially in relation to the incompetency of the general in com- 
mand of the army, he and Mr. Chandler had believed it to be their duty 
to call upon the President and the Secretary of War, and lay before 
them the substance of the testimony taken by them, and, in behalf of 
the army and the country, demand the removal of General Meade, and 
the appointment of some one more competent to command. They ac- 
cordingly did so yesterday afternoon; and being asked what general 
they could recommend for the command of the army of the Potomac, 
they said that for themselves they would be content with General 
Hooker, believing him to be competent; but not being advocates of any 
particular general, they would say that if there was any general whom 
the President considered more competent for the command, then let 
him be appointed. They stated that Congress had appointed the com- 
mittee to watch the conduct of the war; and unless this state of things 
should be soon changed it would become their duty to make the testi 
mony public which they had taken, with such comments as the circum- 


stances of the case seemed to require.”! 


\ number of high officers held that Meade should have attacked 
after the third day of Gettysburg, and this opinion was also cited 
as proof of incompetency. From the testimony and the facts be- 
fore the committee, it is difficult to see how they could have thought 
otherwise than they did, though politics was involved, complicating a 
situation which should have remained a military one only. The tes- 
timony and the report based upon it severely condemned General 
Meade, but the cherished design of the committee, the restoration 
of Hooker as commander, was not achieved. 

During the first vears after the creation of the committee, it was 
in more or less constant communication with the executive.’ This 
co-operation was rendered less friendly by the dismissal of Hooker 
and was practically discontinued after the presentation of the Presi 
dent’s message of December, 1863. Lincoln’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion, or more properly of restoration, encountered the bitter opposi- 
tion of the majority of the committee, as well as of the radicals in 
Congress who preferred that of the Wade-Davis Bill, and who en- 
dorsed the sentiments of the Wade-Davis Manifesto. This impor- 
tant fact and the no less important one of Grant’s appointment, with 
the consequent diminution of civil interference, greatly diminished 
the opportunities of the committee in their advisory capacity. It 
became, therefore, after 1864, less of a°council and more of an 


investigative body. 
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gave the views of generals who approved of him. The investiga- 
ely conducted by Gooch, revealed many irregu- 
larities, despite which a majority exonerated him, heartily endorsing 
his famous proclamation setting free the slaves of disloyal persons, 
while Gooch and Odell preferred to submit the testimony without 
comment. There was disagreement as to the proper interpretation 
of the testimony respecting the Red River expedition, Gooch this 
time preparing a dissenting report. With reference to the Fort 


Fisher expedition, the committee absolved Butler, justifying his 


determination not to assault the fort, and ascribing the failure to a 
want of “cordiality and co-operation” between army and navy and 
to a lack of effectiveness of the bombardment. 

Investigations of governmental inefficiency and of what may be 
termed scandals occurred in the cases of light-draught monitors, ice 
contracts, heavy ordnance, employment of disloyal persons in gov- 
ernment work, hospitals and the treatment of wounded, and illicit 
trade with the Confederates. That there might have been more of 
such investigations is suggested by the reflection that the committee 
and Stanton were allies—a fact which led Welles to remark that the 
committee covered up whatever Stanton desired to conceal. 

he Fort Pillow report severely indicted the Southerners and 
General Forrest. While the testimony largely supported such a 
verdict, it is interesting to note that the testimony imputed to the 
negro witnesses was curiously literate. 

The space available for this article does not permit the quotation 
or analysis of any of the testimony. From the standpoint of the 
student, however, this testimony is an invaluable source of infor- 
mation about the war. It has a value beyond that of the reports of 
officers. Such reports permit false statements and can be used to 
defend questionable actions, whereas the testimony was given under 
oath and the witnesses were examined by men who, when political 
considerations were absent, were zealous seekers for the truth 
Such testimony has been considered authoritative original material 
by such writers as Rhodes, Johnston, Ropes, Swinton, Lossing, 
Hosmer,** the contributors to Battles and Leaders, and others, and 
must be taken into substantial account by any future historian of 
the war. 

\s to the usefulness of such a committee, opinions have widely 
differed. In writing of an institution to which some have compared 


the committtee, the Aulic Council, Jomini said: 
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balance and effect a co-operation between the legislative and execu- 
ive departments. That the committee were not experts, nor men 
of the highest rank of statesmanship, nor of lofty character, are 
arguments ad hominem rather than ad institutum. They were par- 
tizans, but they were men of energy; they were often rash and im- 
petuous, but their hearts were in the struggle. If their service as a 
council be discounted—though the writer is far from asserting that 
it should be—there was still their great service in giving publicity, 
in some cases pitiless publicity, to faulty military and questionable 
political transactions. Exception may be taken to their claim that 
they had not “sought to accomplish any purpose other than to elicit 
the truth”, but they were confidently ready to be judged by the 
result 
WILLIAM WHATLEY PIERSON, JR. 
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harmony with Berlin. We learn constantly that Germany and Ger- 
man policy have aroused grave concern at Vienna or Pesth and 


conversely that the officials on the Wilhelmstrasse consider the acts 


of their contreres sing 


1 
} 


correspondents and diplomats are genuinely in doubt whether the 


rularly blundering and inept,? while the foreign 
\ustrians understand their own internal conditions or international 
complications. 

Then suddenly we are plunged into the war of 1914 and at once 
find these conclusions in regard to the previous relations of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany—apparently well documented and supported 
by reliable testimony from all sorts of participants and observers 
diametrically opposed to the actual relations revealed by the out- 
break of the war. Austro-German history as written has been 
dominated by the memory of 1866, by the jealousy, suspicion, and 
hatred of Prussia, which it has been supposed was transferred in 
1871 to the new empire. Yet such an assumption is definitely nega- 
tived by the war of 1914. Pan-Germanism required for its prepa- 
ration so great a length of time and demanded for its adequat: 
execution so perfect a correlation of effort between the two coun- 
tries ; the part of each was so dependent upon the work of the other ; 
each must necessarily be so thoroughly convinced of the other’s 
dependability ; and both so entirely staked upon the issue their des- 
tiny as nations, that the fundamental fact of their relations must 
have been for some considerable period that degree of mutual faith 
which the great scheme, of whose existence we are now thoroughly 
assured, made so decidedly essential. So far as the Germans were 
concerned, Austria and Hungary were two essential links in the 
confederation. Success would be unthinkable without secure re- 
liance on them, because upon their continued co-operation, without 
coercion or thought of disloyalty, would depend the control of the 
Balkans which were to be entrusted to them and the all-important 
access to Turkey and to Asia Minor. Before the Germans could 
have dared to devote so much effort to a scheme upon whose success 


they risked so much, they must have been convinced beyond a 
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$“The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy deserves perhaps to head the list of 


States whose policy has been guided by fundamental ignorance of the foreign 
questions most nearly affecting them.” Steed, Hapsburg Monarchy (London, 
1913), p. 280. The author was for a long time correspondent of the Times at 


Vienna and is now foreign editor of that newspaper 
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Pan-Germanism is as fundamentally advantageous to -\ustrian 


interests as to German. Indeed, it far more directly conforms to 


the traditional policies and ambitions of the former than to those 
of the latter. The Hapsburg problem has been singularly difficult 


and a solution has been so long imperative that its postponement 
has almost ceased to terrify Austrian statesmen. The dissolution 
generations predicted and 


S 


of the Monarchy has been for so many 
proclaimed that they have almost come to feel that a state of 
suspended animation is the only possible condition of continued 
existence.” On the one hand, Austria has found the gravest 
danger from the steady growth of Russia in men and economic 
resources, partly because of the contiguity of Russian territory, 
partly because of Russian ambition to achieve Constantinople 
and a preponderant influence in the Balkans. Austria and Hun- 


gary too need to open the windows and to acquire dependable 


access to the ocean highways, but unfortunately for Austria, the 
only possible solutions thwart the traditional policies of Russia and 
of Italy. Then, the singularly numerous and discordant congeries 


of races of which the Monarchy is composed have long found 


difficult to exist together and thus far impossible to get along with- 


out each other. It has therefore seemed essential to the Hapsburg 
rulers that the Monarchy should become something decisively more, 


if it was to offset the powerful influences attempting to make it 
something considerably less. Pan-Germanism seemed better fitted 
than other plans to cope with the ambitions of Russia along the 
Danube and the Straits and with the desires of Italy to overrun thi 
western Balkans and turn the Adriatic into an Italian lake. It also 


rromised to provide some permanent solution of racial antagonism 


within, by the inclusion of the Monarchy in the larger unity of the 
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by evidence. The truth is that the older view was also based on 
inference and assumption. Strictly speaking, what has too fre- 
quently been called evidence is nothing better than testimony. We 
have a considerable number of printed statements, written or spoken 


by men who may have known the truth, but we have no proof at all 
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no countries in the world 
where more varieties of ideas have sought verisimilitude from 
quasi-historical investigation. Scarcely any phase of German his- 


tory and certainly none of .\ustrian or Hungarian diplomacy or 


history but has been since 1866 and is still the subject of the most 


acrimonious controversy in those countries and in the outside world. 
he majority of books have been written as propaganda, if not for 
consumption in .\ustria-Hungary or Germany then for perusal in 
some other country.'* In no countries has the influence of the state 
and its policies upon the writing of history been so consciously ex- 
tended, so determined, and so successfully concealed.** Evidence 


has probably been manufactured for immediate consumption ever 


since the printing press began to be used, but certainly no issue has 
ever been treated by any state with such elaboration and continued 


thought as ustro-German relations. 

Unfortunately, too, the testimony and events which we must 
evaluate, and from which we must exclude prejudiced material, are 
themselves to be evaluated on the basis of independent conclusions 
about fundamental factors whose correctness the author assumes 
rather than proves. The truth is that the few bare facts definitely 
ascertained, when read by themselves, prove too little; read in the 
ht of preconceived conclusions they prove too much. The va- 


riety of opinions therefore on Austro-German relations, as on 
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of this close co-operation, we are assisted by a fairly definite knowl- 


edge that the earlier stage of the relations from 1871 ended between 


[he paramount fact in Austrian policy became in 1871 a close 
alliance with Germany, based upon Austrian fear of Russia, because 
of the enmity revealed by the Crimean War, by the neutrality of 
Russia in 1866, and by the aggressive schemes suspected of her after 
1870 which could be furthered only at Austria’s expense. The 
Franco-Prussian War had left France for the moment too weak and 
disorganized to afford Austria any real assistance; Great Britain 
was not dependable, and only an alliance with Germany could 
thwart the schemes of Russia in the Balkans and neutralize her 
weight in the scale until France should recover. For this aid Aus- 
tria was forced to pay by a support of German policy. This was 
based upon the necessity of isolating France in Europe so as to 
make impossible an assault upon the new German Empire before 
it should have achieved administrative and economic cohesion. 
This, too, involved an agreement with Russia, which alone was able 
and willing to aid France and cripple Germany. An understanding 


~ 


therefore with Russia on behalf of Austria became essential for 
Germany, and one between Germany and Austria against France no 
less important in case the actual attack should take place and Russia 
should intervene in favor of France, for fear lest she might this 
time be too greatly weakened The interests of each of the three 
therefore lay principally in preventing action by the other two, and 


Lil 


this would continue to be the immediate basis of policy so long as 
Russian ambition persisted, and so long as there was danger of 
either an attack by Germany upon France or one by France upon 
Germany. 

\ggression therefore against Russia in the Balkans by Austria 
was unthinkable so long as German assistance was foreclosed by the 
necessity of remaining free to deal with a France bent upon revenge. 
Germany, too, must protest an entire lack of interest in Balkan and 
Turkish problems, to be able to convince Russia that she would 
assist her should .Austria attempt to overturn the status quo along 
the Danube.*® Austria therefore must forbear to execute the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin to which Russia was clearly hostile 
despite the agreement at Reichstadt. This too coincided with the 
domestic policies required by the strong Slav and Magyar parties 
in Austria and Hungary, who were anxious on the one hand to limit 

atement to Crispi of what his father said 
to the tsar in 1888. Crispi, Memoirs, Il. 346. “The Triple Alliance has no 


interest in dragging Turkey within its orbit. . . . It would be perfectly useless. 


‘ 
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German influence and on the other to prevent 
further Slav territory. 1887 and 1888, however 
the Jingo and Boulangist agitation in France saw 
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future physical growth of Russia and the only possibl 


aggressive contest with the existing British sea-pow 


tial preliminaries would be the railroad from Const 


Persian Gulf, the control of the Balkans by Austria 
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1¢ disappearance of the old fear of France 
h it rested must 


he agreements upon whic 


have been the work of the years preceding.’ 


he relation of Bismarck to Pan-Germanism and the real rea- 
sons for his resignation are questions of the utmost importance. 
lf this great change in German. policy took place at this time, it 


seems scarcely probable that he was not cognizant of it and had not 
some share in it. That his resignation was entirely without relation 
to it seems more unlikely, and that the scheme itself was hatched 
ind adopted without consulting him, most improbable. Still less 
plausible is the official explanation so carefully prepared at the 
time in which so much was made of the Kaiser’s wilfulness and 
Bismarck’s temper.2® Taking his earlier policy by and large, and 
reading the new scheme in the light of it, it seems probable that he 


objected not so much to. Pan-Germanism itself, its objects and pur- 


poses, as to an immediate attempt to execute it, involving a radical 
change in the defensive character of German alliances and disposi- 
tions—on the ground that the Empire was not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped industrially, nor yet secure enough internationally to risk such 
an aggressive policy. Austrian problems, too, he may have objected, 
were not yet sufficiently well solved, nor the attitude of Slavs and 
Magyars well enough established, to make sure that the emperor 
could speak for his people and insure their co-operation. The 
progress toward Pan-Germanism must be slow, and such direct 
s as were being undertaken would be inexpedient perhaps for a 
generation. These are, to be sure, assumptions, but unfortunately 
ve shall probably always in this matter be forced to check the direct 


testimony of those who did not really know the facts in the light of 


Pan-Germanism also explains the refusal to renew the Reinsur- 
ance Agreement, just as the quarrel over Pan-Germanism between 
Bismarck and the Kaiser will explain Bismarck’s promise to renew 
it and Caprivi’s immediate refusal to do so. The agreement did 
bind Russia in the very matter now of most consequence, an 

Bismarck said to the Duke of Genoa in 1883: “ Austria had completely 
indoned her ancient policy of hostility against Germany and Italy alike, a 
policy which had greatly weakened the House of Hapsburg in the past. Ger- 


therefore, now found herself on terms of perfect intimacy with the neigh- 


be Empir Crispi, Memoirs, 

19 The official case is excellently stated by A. Debidour, Histoire Diplo- 
matique de ‘rope uis le Congrés de Berlin jusqu’a nos Jours (Paris, 1917), 
I. 139-146 Iwo further confirmatory statements, of those already familiar to 
students, are in Crispi, Memoirs, II. 427-434; and from Russian archives, by 


cal Review, XXIII. 343 
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ter which can hardly have found approval at Vienna or at Berlin. 
Its leaders, Schonerer, Wolf, Iro, were too indiscreet, blatant, and 
irrational to be trusted with real secrets. Of the coldness and lack 
of sympathy in Berlin for their schemes they have bitterly com- 
plained. Their propaganda shrieks for the annexation of the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria to Germany itself, thus freeing those 
Germans from the control of the Slavs. They have also plunged 
into the anti-Semitic agitation and launched a radical Protestant 
crusade under the slogan “Los von Rom”. Possibly their activi- 
ties may have been a part of the elaborate policy of deception prac- 
tised by both the Austrian and the German governments, but 1 
seems more likely that the real work of spreading German propa- 
ganda in Austria was done in other ways by other agencies, more 
quietly and more effectively. The avowed Pan-Germanists in Aus- 


tria did not in forty years succeed in developing real strength or 


influence. 

The most difficult fact to explain of those happenings whose 
verity is beyond denial is the apparent pursuance by Austro-Hun- 
garian foreign ministers of anti-German policies. The majority of 


the speeches delivered in the legislative assemblies, the undoubtedly 
sincere professions of the various racial groups, are certainly hostile 
to Pan-Germanism or to any such close relationship between the 
two states as it necessarily demands. Yet it is not so difficult to 
harmonize this mass of material with Pan-Germanism, the war, and 
this extremely close relationship, without resorting to the claim that 
\ustria has been cozened, cheated, coerced, and dominated contrary 
to her desires and interests by Germany. She was too indispen 
sable to the war and too able to block its execution by mere inertia 
ever to be subordinate in any real sense. As Bismarck saw, no ally 
who was indispensable could ever be a subordinate. “From the 
moment when the conviction is established in Vienna that the bridge 
between Germany and Russia is broken down, Austria will assume 
a different attitude toward the German Empire, and Germany will 
run the risk of becoming in a sense dependent upon Austria.’** 
Only Austria’s willing co-operation could suffice and that could con- 
tinue only so long as the Austrian statesmen were satisfied that she 
had been accorded unstinted recognition of equality as an ally. This 
again is inference, but it raises a presumption which only definite 
evidence can alter. 

The existence of Pan-Germanism must on no account be sus- 


pected by the other European powers. The public relations of 
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th Germany be suspected by the Czechs and other Slav peoples in 


\ustria. They were already too much afraid of German domina- 


tion in Austria, too anxious to nullify it, to permit them to view with 
but extreme apprehension the support of German Austria 
by the might of Germany itself, and the propagation of a scheme 
almost certain in its ultimate outcome to rob them of such influence 


upon Austrian policy as they already possessed. The public for- 
eign policy of Austria must therefore be so conducted as to disarm 
their suspicions and not to weaken and disrupt the state by an in- 
crease of the existing antagonism, at the very time when as con 
siderable an increase of its unity and strength was essential as might 


be attained. Ostensibly Austria must be anti-German. Foreign 
ministers in the legislative bodies must continually declare such 


d be consistent with this general position, and, to be 


politically valuable in parliamentary debates, they must be ignorant 
of the real truth. Otherwise, in a moment of indiscretion or pas- 
sion, they might blurt out something which could never be retracted 
or disowned | emperor must therefore be his own foreign min- 
ister.°* The real negotiations of importance he must conduct in 
person. Occasionally he might find some man like Aehrenthal in- 
telligent and trustworthy enough to be told at least a portion of the 


7 e 
truth. but even he should never know the full extent of the scheme. 


Still less must the truth be suspected by the Magyars and by the 
Southern Slavs The Magvars were already outnumbered and any 
addition to the Slav population of Hungary would invite vehement 


opposition because of its results upon local politics and their ow1 
political hegemony. Inasmuch as Slav territory added to the Mon- 
archy must be joined to Hungary (save along the Adriatic), Aus- 
trian aggression in the Balkans such as Pan-Germanism predicated 
must be conducted with the utmost secrecy and finesse. The 
Magyars no less than the Powers must be confronted with a fait 
accompli. So too the Southern Slavs. Their hopes for autonomy 
or independence would find slight chance of realization, as they well 
knew, if the Monarchy should embark upon a scheme of expansion 
in the Balkans. That would necessarily tighten administrative 
control of the adjacent provinces both for military and for diplo- 
matic reasons. 

lhe autocratic and non-parliamentary character of the Austro- 
Hungarian constitution made such concealment simple. Foreign 
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affairs were already the prerogative of the monarch nor was t 
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ingly deal, in the interests of both, with the general foreign policy 
in Europe, and should invariably take the aggressive stand, if one 
must be taken. In such cases it should be Austria’s duty to hang 
back and raise objections. The physical location of Germany, 
moreover, made her naturally the power to negotiate with Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and to deal with African and colonial 
problems. She, too, on account of the wars of 1866 and 1870, had 
direct treaty relations with Italy which made simple her participa- 
tion in Italian affairs as an offset to the hostility Italy still felt to 
\ustria. Austrian diplomacy should limit itself to the affairs of 
Russia, Turkey, and the Balkans, partly because past Austrian am- 
bitions and obvious primary interests were such as to justify an 
explanation, on Austrian grounds alone, of that precise type of 
aggression or peaceful penetration most useful to the two conspira- 
tors. The Treaty of Berlin, moreover, had provided Austria, 
whether or not with prevision, with a bundle of treaty rights and 
possibilities which would give color to the exact measures to be 
undertaken in the Balkans. Turkey, however, Germany must con- 
trol and direct. Austrian interests in Constantinople were too con- 
siderable to make it possible to suppose that Russia or Great Britain 
would see an extension of direct Austrian influence at the Porte 
without the gravest apprehension. So long, too, as any suspicion 
could be kept alive of the extent of the alliance between Austria and 
Germany, German control of Constantinople would rouse no par- 
ticular apprehension. 

Austria had therefore certain very obvious and important tasks 
to perform. She must allay the suspicions of the Slavs in her own 
domains and win their allegiance to the Monarchy. She must allay 
the suspicion of Italy, roused already by the events of 1878 and 
1879, and hold Italy to the Triple Alliance, at any rate preventing a 
real entente or alliance between Italy and Great Britain or France. 
Russia, if possible, must be conciliated, her suspicions disarmed, 
and she must be won away from the alliance signed with France in 
1892 and certainly her suspicions of Great Britain kept active. To 
increase Austrian territory and influence in the Balkans without 
antagonizing these interests was the true task. Somehow or other 
their consent must be won little by little to the execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin, to the establishment in Bulgaria of the Austrian 
house, and to the establishment of an entente cordiale with Ru- 
mania. For this reason in 1897 a verbal agreement was made with 
the Italians to recede from their territorial pretensions in Albania 


and to guarantee Albanian autonomy. This was confirmed in writ- 
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in 1899 and 1900, confirmed again in 19035 and _ vas 
operative still in 1912 and 1913 \t the same time re and there 
1 1 } 
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agreement to divide the Balkans between Austria and Russia and 


exclude British and French influence altogether. Naturally the 
French feared lest such a secret agreement might weaken their « 

alliance with Russia. The British accordingly—presently, as 
sult of the Anglo-French agreement of April, 1904, backed by the 
French—insisted that the reforms in Macedonia should be inte 
nationalized. They meant, of course, that they cou 
any such exclusion from the Balkans as the Austro-Russian agre 
ment tacitly implied, and that they must insist upon public re 

tion both of their interests and of those of France in the Near | 
The new arrangement changed the general unde 


at Berlin in 1878, that all the powers were interested in the Ball 


settlement. Both the Austrians and the Russians felt it bette: 


execution for consideration and action by the powers as a whol 
The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War promptly caused very 
great and continued activity by the British and the French in the 
Balkans to prevent Austria from utilizing Russia’s preoccupation 
by annexing the long promised provinces and perhaps overrunning 
the Balkans as a whole. No doubt this is the real explanation ot 
Goluchowski’s inactivity. The Kaiser, as we now know, had some- 


what earlier tried to win the tsar to an entente between France, 


25In 1883 B irck sugg 1 é 
he Russian ambassador Berlir Goria | rican Histor eviet 
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yield, and accordingly submitted both the arrangements and theit 
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Russia, and Germany, by what are now called the Willy-Nicky tele- 
grams, whose existence was revealed by the Russian revolutionists. 
rhe visit to Tangier, the conference of Algeciras, the restlessness of 
Italy, and the persistent pressure of Great Britain and France in the 
Balkans, occupied the international concert until 1907, when the 
battle royal was fought with a vengeance. In the spring a proposal 
was made by Austria to Russia for an entente a quatre on the Near 
Kast by Germany, Austria, Russia, and France.*® The mutual con- 
cessions were decidedly favorable to Russia and France, although th 

Central Powers by no means forgot themselves, for the prime object 
was not so much to settle the quarrel as to isolate Great Britain and 
Italy. This agreement would have nullified the Anglo-French 
agreement and also the Triple Alliance, would have given Austria 
control of t ic, and have made possible an assault by Ger- 
many upon England. The Russians, however, declined the arrange- 


ment. They presently came to terms with the British about Persia 


and India. The diplomatic defeat of Austria was complete. Its 
endeavor to draw Russia from its allegiance had failed and the sus- 


picions of Italy were as active as ever. It was decided at Berlin 
and Vienna to test at once the extent of the mutual agreement bs 


tween the Russians, the British, and the French by presenting them 


with a new fait accompli in the Balkans. The concession for a rail 
road through Novibazar announced in January, 1908, was the first 
step, and that bomb having been successfully exploded, the annexa- 
tions followed in October. The two successfully demonstrated the 


‘tt that the Anglo-Russian agreement did not extend to armed 


support of Russia in the Balkans. Obviously, too, none of them 
had promised armed assistance to Italy, who was compelled to swal- 
low her disgust at so radical a change along the Adriatic.** 

But there seems to have been little doubt in London, Paris, or 
St. Petersburg, after the annexations, of the existence of Pan- 
Germanism and of the extent of the offensive and defensive alliance 
between Germany and Austria which it portended.** Certainly the 
close relationship between the Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz was 
no longer in doubt, and hereafter became a premise of the diplomacy 
of the Triple Entente. They were clear that Austria never would 
have undertaken the annexations and certainly would never have 


executed them by so decided a volte-face had not the alliance with 


Steed, Hat rg Mona 2 
27 Italy printed mobilization orders against Austria which were afterwards 
redated and used for the Tripolitan war. Sosnosky in Contemporary Review, 
CVI. 218 
sD irtic Lov es ra 
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Germany been of unlimited extent and of ne 1] 
politics in Austria-Hungary « 

from formulating publicly a 4 ‘ 

already pursued, and for some time we contit ' 

and statements apparently anti-Gern I 

come transparent The promptitud f support and the d 

and unquestioned harmony between the tw 

in 1914 no diplomat or statesman doubted 


sented to Serbia by \ustria had the con piet 


in advance and made clear the intention of bot! intries to pt 
cipitate a European war 
ROLA? 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


PRIVATE JURISDICTION IN ENGLAND:! A THEORETICAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 


THE discussion of private jurisdiction in England has always 
suffered from a peculiar dislocation of the connection between gen- 
eral principles and particular facts. No matter how clearly any 
scholar has seen and stated the larger distinctions which mark off 
one kind of private jurisdiction from another, when he begins to 
consider special cases these distinctions seem to be more or less 
completely forgotten. The confusion, which undoubtedly exists in 
the surface appearance of the facts, becomes a confusion of ideas 
and language which is a good deal more real. It is impossible that 
our knowledge of the subject should be materially advanced until 
these distinctions are put in such form that they can be consistently 
applied to the mixture of facts which we must study. It is only 
then that we can hope to discover the method and character of the 
mixture and the reasons for it. 

It is not necessary to distinguish here again the three kinds of 
private jurisdiction from one another and to restate the character- 
istics of each. It has been done several times and satisfactorily. 
\n especially good statement is that by Professor Vinogradoff in 
The Growth of the Manor (pp. 362-365) because it describes each 
jurisdiction in its relation to the manor but without confusion. It 
should be noticed that the statement is not historical, but as it were 
a cross-section at some given date, and a date necessarily somewhat 
late in feudal history, but it is I think accurate in all descriptive 
particulars. A briefer statement may be found in Maitland, Select 


Pleas in Manorial Courts (p. xvi) but the discussion which follows 


is less satisfactory. In Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s Leet Juris- 


diction in England (p. 76ff.) the distinctions are clearly stated and 


I believe they are accurately applied throughout the book, wherever 


there is occasion, but the accompanying historical statements must 


be understood only of times later than the thirteenth century. Inci- 


1 The 
eral years in my historical seminary and upon the collection of facts made by 


following suggestions are based upon a study of the subject during sev- 


Mr. W. O. Ault of Boston University for his doctoral dissertation on private 


courts in England. The present attempt is rather to set forth a programme of 


study than to state results that can be considered definitive 


596) 
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dentally in the following paragraphs, the distinctions will be suffi 


ciently stated for the present purpose 


One of the chief causes of our confusion of mind ha 


matter of terminology. It has seemed natural to us to apply certain 
words to the courts as we find them: feudal. 1 l, seig rial 
But these terms have in other connections such broad | dittering 


definitions, but so familiar, or in their use in this subject itself hav 


been so variously applied, that they serve at once to obscure 


damental distinctions. “Feudal” is a tempting term, but it is too 


vague and general, and to many minds, and not merely of readers 
but of writers, it helps to keep up the confusion, fatal to so 1 ' 


things, between the sphere of a serf who is the customary tet 


a manor and that of the vassal who is in strict feu 


baron, whatever may be his rank or the size of his holding \ 
orial” has led to a still more paralyzing confusion because without 
doubt every form of private jurisdiction has been much of th« 
connected with and exercised through the court of a manor 


practice indeed this term has led to the most extensive confus 
and to statements that would be astonishing if one did not 
stand the derangement of ideas responsible for 


step out of our difficulties must be the abandonment of ou 


terminology and the adoption of new designations wl \\ 
hope to keep free from confusion, and if possible those that will 


themselves indicate their meaning 


One cannot hope to get three terms that have never 


but only terms that carry no history of confusion and which express 
with some clearness their meaning and limits. Describing the 
courts in the order of dignity and as if they were entirel le 
pendent of one another, the following is what I would propos 

a theoretical reconstruction of the system of privat rt 
jurisdictions of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 


I. Baronial. Some French scholars use the term vassallic 


1 


this jurisdiction and the term would be a good , if we could 


keep the fact entirely clear in our minds that serfs were nev 

sals. The only objection to the term baronial is the existet 
the later court baron, but this is not a serious objection because th 
court baron is the court into which the baronial court declines w 
feudal jurisdiction proper disappears, in other 
larger part of the original baronial jurisdiction has beer absorbed 
by the state through the dé velopment of the 

This jurisdiction is that which a lord has over Is, tl 

over his barones, the term which was oft reat : 
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in this connection in England and all feudal states. It was pri- 
marily a civil jurisdiction only. It dealt with questions concerning 
the fiefs held of the lord and the services by which they were held. 
Disputes concerning inheritance, boundary lines, amount and kind 
of service, the right to pay homage, those involving questions of 
possession, title, and jus, the transfer of lands, and all questions 
covered by writs of right sent to the lord and by praecipe writs, 
are typical cases in these courts. They have also a quasi-criminal 
side in questions of forfeiture and felony in the feudal sense, but 
no matter of public criminal offense belongs normally in them. In 
England the common freeman who does not hold by a military 
tenure, that is, who is not technically a vassal, gets drawn into these 
courts, probably because of his political importance in the county 
courts which makes him unwilling to submit himself in every re- 
spect to the manorial (domanial) court, and also very possibly be- 
cause he holds land of the lord by a tenure into which comparatively 
slight, or no, economic features enter. Here is, however, a subject 
for investigation: the reason for the place of the common, non- 
military free tenant in the baronial court where normally he does 
not belong. 

Of these courts we have very few rolls, probably because they 
were in rapid decline when the practice of keeping rolls became 
common. Those we have show that their machinery was not com- 
monly employed for any purpose not their own, but that in occa- 
sional instances it was so employed. We get many glimpses of 
them in charters which must be used to supplement the rolls, espe- 
cially the charters of the twelfth century when rolls were not kept. 
lhe age of their great importance was the twelfth century, and by 
the middle of the thirteenth their decline was well under way. 
They never had the importance in England that they had on the 
Continent, probably because the royal judicial system, the king’s 
local courts and writ and inquest processes, were developed so early, 
from the date of the Conquest almost, and carried into every local- 
ity, evoking from the beginning of Anglo-Norman history many 
cases from these courts. When the royal system was further devel- 
oped and strengthened by Henry H. the death-blow was given to 
this jurisdiction. Quia Emptores finished it. It survived in the 
court baron but as only the shadow of its former self, occupied with 
the business of common freemen; vassals seem practically to have 
disappeared as rear vassals. As court baron it is closely associated 
with the manor (domanial) court, with which very likely from the 


beginning the baronial court had been in many cases associated. 


1 
Ways gO back to the ( I! rik \ 
} ] + } ¢ +) | 
vas probably not true DU heoret t | 


jurisdiction in private hands, rmally t lred rt t 
| sometimes the court of only a fraction of the hundred cut out 
from the rest, when a franchise covered on] manor or some other 
portion of a hundred. The grants of franchise varied in extent, 
but taken together they included a rather | ng list I tunctions 
bel nging to the state such for st view 
pledge, the trial of pleas of the crown, the return of writs and tl 
execution of all royal processes, and the imprisonment and hanging 
of criminals. Both civil and criminal jurisdiction wet 
as far as that of the hundred court extended d the 1 ff : 
vere shut out as from the Continental immunit In pr ’ : 
court was sometimes held by itself, possibly it s usually so | 
vhen the whole hundred belonged to the lord « fra : 
It was often held in connection with a dor 1 court 
ulways when the franchise covered only the 1 I The 1 
the manor court in this case often indicate distinctly the two 
of business, but often also the machinery of ( urt was used to 
do the business of the other 
III. Domanial. This is of course the manorial proper, and it 
ought to have that name, but so much confusion has been created 
by the indiscriminate use of the word that it cannot be used now 
without danger of being misunderstood. It has been used, and used 


quite commonly, for all three kinds of courts, because they all at 


times happen to be their territor 1 nad 

many things h 1 of manor urts which 

ire not 1! very TO] rly 

ve calle hor h 

longed en r in doma d 

} 

rCCAUSE t the 1 nor as dor n 

manor, est t was the court of 

the ten: but t as being bond or 


free. Status had nothing to do with their relation to the court 


Freemen help to compose it because they are tenants of the manor, 


just as serfs do, and free and serfs are peers of one another in the 
court. Occasionally a freeman may owe no suit to the domanial 
court, but it seems to be because his holding does 1 stand 

mate relation to the manor, but there ar 1 KC s on tl 
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other side, of freemen seeming not to be in such relations who do 
owe suit, at least on some occasions, to the domanial court. The 
court dealt with the holdings and services of the tenants regarding 
the same kind of questions as the baronial courts in their sphere, but 
in doing so it was dealing not with questions of feudal law, that 1s 
the law of fiefs, but with customary law, the customs of the manor. 
The business before the court was largely economic, enforcing the 
services and payments due the lord. Apart from disputes among 
the tenants, the chief business was supervising the work of a farm- 
ing community whose centre was the lord’s hall and his domain 
There was also another side to the work of the domanial court. 
As the franchisal court was one in which the public jurisdiction of 
the hundred had been merged, so the domanial court was one in 
which the public jurisdiction of the town had been merged. The 
manor did not always correspond in area to a town; probably it did 
so oftener than the franchisal district to a hundred. Apparently the 
correspondence was so frequent that the town jurisdiction was ab- 
sorbed throughout the country generally into domanial courts. This 
appears to have been done also without royal grants. It was too 
unimportant business for the state to concern itself with it. The 
civil business of a free town would be petty cases only. « All im- 
portant cases would go to the hundred or county court. The town 
court was chiefly a local police court dealing with minor offenses 
only. As the lord became the owner of the town, as certainly in 
very many cases he did, the court naturally passed with the town 
into his possession. Nobody had then or later any interest to ob- 
ject. The domanial court was therefore partly a proprietary court 
and partly a communal court whose proceeds belonged to the lord. 
The fields of the three courts which I have described were as 
distinct as the fields of the contemporary civil and ecclesiastical 
courts. They were distinct in origin, in content, and in historical 
fate. In saving this I am leaving out of account the overlapping 
of jurisdictions, which is a constant feature of medieval courts, by 
which the same case might be tried either in the town or the hun- 
dred court, or in the hundred or the county court, but that fact 
rests upon a different principle and is not an exception to what is 
here said. The franchisal court administers the law of the state. 
Its business is mostly police or criminal, but to some extent civil 
The baronial court administers feudal law proper, the law of vassals 
and fiefs, mostly civil, but with a quasi-criminal side though not 
touching offenses against the state. The domanial court adminis- 


ters manorial law proper, customary law technically so called, 
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hofrecht, the law of the domain and the tenures. 
economic tenures, mostly servile but also manv free b 


within the sphere of the manor and its « 


these distinctions were well understood and el I liscriminated 

tnose WhO Were Operating these courts. and t 1 t vere 

careless about them, they always held them strict rt w 


had occasion to do so 


When we take up for study the facts recorded of thes 


there is apparent a confusion in them whicl ems to cast 
hese assertions. rhe key to the confusion ( 
venience. It was often more convenient and more ¢ 
hold one court in connection with another, or to use on 


do the business of another, than to try to n 

courts. What was done in any particular case was 

torial question. If the lord had a fairly large body o 
independent freehold tenants within a reasot 

he could hold a separate baronial court t the situation 


11 1 
i 


ti ularly favorable 


vere held of him were badly S¢ ittered., he ] d t d thre 
could. There are two thin 
done. One was to move his honor court about from place to pla 
wherever he went himself, as was done by the abbot of St 


The other was to hold it in connection with son 


for the tenants in its immediate vicinity \s teudalism proper d 

clined and the larger military tenants made themselves fri 

of court, this last expediet vecame more and more the ruling 


and the court baron, which is the baronial court for a sn 
held in connection with a dor inial court, b ime more 
from about the end of the thirteenth century What is 
time, however, is not the court but the nam Courts of 
had been held earlier, probably from the date of the Cor 
Baronial courts proper were so uncommon in England becaus 
pact feudal lordships were uncommon 

he apparent confusion is even greater between f1 
domanial courts he entire hundred in the hands of a lord 
somewhat, but not much more common than a « 
occupied by vassals here is another reas 
in this case in the similarity of franchisal business to 
domanial, the police business. In which court an infringement « 
the assize of bread and beer shou 
matter of indifference. When it was inconvenient to 
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nterest \ll 
. 
fixed place, like the honor court of Broughton lf the fiefs that 
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rate franchisal court, it was a simple matter to do the business of 
the franchise in connection with a domanial court. There is still 
another principle of the time which must enter into the account. 
While a freeman, common or military, might legally object to having 
his cases, except purely domanial questions, decided by serfs, the 
serf could not object to the decision of his cases by freemen. It 
was easy and correct to use the baronial court as a court for re- 
served cases from the domanial court, though the evidence that this 
was actually done is very slight. It was easy to use a court baron 
to do the business of a domanial court, but on the contrary a court 
baron could not be held without some free tenants: the domanial 
court could not do the business of the baronial. 

What I venture to suggest is that the work of investigation in 
is subject will proceed most fruitfully if it be used to test in 
detail some such theoretical reconstruction as I have attempted 
above. It is for the purpose of such investigation that it is sub- 
mitted. In following it as a working scheme, I| believe that a part 
of the confusion, that part at least which is subjective, ought to 
disappear. It is almost always possible to tell without much diff- 
culty to what jurisdiction the business before the court belongs. It 
it not always possible to tell exactly what court is acting. The facts 
as they appear in the rolls seem to imply that the actors were not 
always careful to see that a change of court in form accompanied 
a change of business. Usually there was no reason why they should 


i 


be careful. When there was something at stake, sometimes at 
least they were careful. There is, however, this much confusion 
about the facts which probably can never be removed, but there is 
no reason why we should submit to unnecessary confusion about 
things that were no doubt extremely simple to contemporaries. 
GEORGE BuRTON ADAMS. 


SoME SOURCES FOR TRACING JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS 


THE best place to find action on resolutions is the official jour- 
nals of the two houses, rather than the Globe or the Record. 

Simple resolutions adopted by the two houses up to August 31, 
1842, are printed in the last volume of the congressional documents 
set for each session. They will also be found in the journals of 
the two houses. 

The text of bills and joint and other resolutions, as introduced 
into Congress, can, as a rule, be found only in the files of bills and 
resolutions kept in the Senate Document Room at the Capitol and in 


the Library of Congress. The Library of Congress file begins with 
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the first Congress and, while incomplete, is a fairly good file for th 
first fourteen Congresses; from the fifteenth Congress 

1875, the Library of Congress file is in good shay from 1875 
1900 there is a gap, while from 1900 to date the file is complet 


rhe Senate Document Room file is supposed to be complet 
about 1830 to date. These two collections re the or sources 
from which the text of all the bills and resolutions as introduced «¢ 
be found. 

While the Statutes at Large contain the text of all the joint reso 
lutions adopted by Congress, it seems that the index at the e1 


each volume either does not, or does not alwa 


resolutions. For the period 1789 to 1851 the joint resolutior re 
indexed in the S vnoptical Index to the Laws and Treati f ‘ 
United States of America from March 4, 1789, to March 3 5 
prepared under the direction of the Secreta f the Senate (Br 
ton, Little and Brown, 1852). At the period of 1864, for inst 

the index of the Statutes at Large does not include the public res 
lutions Recently, however, thev have been included in the index 


and these may now be depended on to cover the resolutions 


No special compilation of joint resolutions could be found in th 
Library of Congress law collection; the law editor of the Dey 
ment of State reports that he knows of none. 

A digest of the opinions of the members of the | 
Senate as to the advantages and disadvantages of the use of the 
joint resolution in legislation, will be found in Hinds’s Preceden 
principally in volume IV. 

A good account of the publicati ns containing the laws of the 
United States will be found in the Checklist of United States Public 
Documents, 1789-1909, third edition, revised and enlarged, compiled 
under the direction of the Superintendent of Documents ( Washing 


ton, Government Printing Office, 1911) ; see volume I., pages 05. ft 


THE THompson READERSHIP: A FoRGOTTEN EpisopE or ACAD 
History? 


PrRoFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, it may be recalled, visited th 
United States for the first time in the latter part of 1864. Landing 
at Boston on September 2, he was soon to hear the news of the fall 


of Atlanta. Travelling west as far as Illinois, he visited later both 


1 [Interest in Dr. Learned’s 1 
called » the nr e- 
given in Britis rs t 


Henry J. Harris 
Ed.] 
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Washington and Philadelphia, witnessed the re-election ot Lincoln 
in November, and within the week of that event was entertained in 
New York City by a distinguished company at the Union League 


Club. Before sailing for England on December 14, he printed in 


the Atlantic Monthly a paper entitled “ England and America” 
hich abounded in well-considered contrasts and discerning com- 
arisons. Reminding his readers that the Civil War in America 
npressed most Englishmen as one phase of the “irrepressible con- 
flict between Aristocracy and Democracy”, he characterized the 
andholders, young Tory gentry, High Church clergy, and the great 
manufacturing interests as against the cause of the North. He was, 
however, bound to admit that “there is a good deal of Northern 
sentiment among the young fellows of our more liberal colleges and 
1e more active minds”. ‘“* We are not such a nation 


lv one English 


generally in 


~ 


of travellers as you are”, he reflected, “and scarce 
man has seen America for a hundred Americans that have seen 

\ comparatively unknown and youthful graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, Henry Yates Thompson (b.A. Trinity 1862), 
son of a wealthy Liverpool banker, had preceded Goldwin Smith, 
coming to the United States in either 1863 or 1864. Introduced to 
Edward Everett of Boston, and through him to other Americans, 
young Thompson obtained glimpses of Boston and Cambridge so- 
ciety, and was enabled to travel under peculiarly favorable auspices 
over the country. In politics already an advanced Liberal, an advo- 
cate of the extension of the franchise in England, an admirer of 


‘right, open-minded, impressionable, and deeply inter- 


( obden and ] 
ested in the success of the Union cause here, he became convinced 
through his visit of the widespread and deplorable ignorance of the 
United States which characterized especially the upper classes of 
his countrymen. On December 24, 1864—the day before Goldwin 
Smith landed at Liverpool—Mr. Thompson addressed a letter to 
Edward Everett in which he propounded a cherished plan. “ My 


wish Pee he wrote, 


is to endow a lectureship, or, as we call it at Lincoln’s Inn, a readership, 
at Harvard University, its object being the delivery of a biennial course 
of twelve lectures during a residence of one term at Cambridge in Eng- 
land on the “ History and Political Institutions of the United States of 
America ”, such reader to be appointed biennially by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University (subject to the veto in each case of the 


2 Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions, pp. 255 ff.; Atlan 
Monthly, XIV. 758 ff.: cf. W. C. Ford, “ Goldwin Smith's Visit to the United 


States’, in Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, October, 19 XLIV. 3-13 
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ican citizenship and the opinion of his appointers 
to deliver such a course 
The readership, based on an endowment of “ S6,000 
States Government Stock (5-20's)”’, was 
name 

There were difficult s ahead bot] 
lish Cambridge. 
moreover, without precedent If its dire 


not easily discernible, neither was it cl 


of lectures could find a place in the rather ( curriculut 
Cambridge University, although Mr. The 
‘form a very suitable addition to the lecture ' 


Modern History’. However, with a distinguis] 
first lecturer I 


Longfellow, and Holmes—he was sure 


in the end to be of international usefulness \ g 
approval, he wished Everett to bring the project be ( ( 
dent and fellows of Harvard Univers for tl sanction 
Way he hoped that the vice-chancellor and senate ( ( 
versity could be induced to acce] 

Just after the receipt of Mr. Thompson’s letter, Edward [vet 
died in Boston on January 15, 1865—not, howev ef 
expressed mild approval of the his sé \\ 

With the elder [-verett’s approval made 
Hill, the matter passed ro! ( 
authorities. On April 29 the on s ed the 0) 
May 8 President Hill sent to the v } ( : 
approval. Lut beyond cautious expressions er 
gestion on the part of Professor Henry W orrey that ( 
Francis Adams—then our minister to England ( ( 
ble choice as first lecturer, the Harvard record re « 

Formal news of the Harvard sanction « 
Chancellor Henry Wilkinson Cookson tov 
rant him in bringing it before the Cambridg: 


In June Mr. Thompson decided to print portion 


ence and his own reflections on 


Inasmuch, however, as the country 
general election In luly, an elec | n 


2 
nance or Lam is sole q \ 
eae \imer 
| ] 
\gas 
For extracts f1 racts of 
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stood along with Gladstone as a Liberal candidate for South Lan- 
cashire,* the pamphlet did not appear before the following October. 
ned to provide every voting member of the senate with 
definite information regarding the plan. 

The council of the senate took what appears to have been its 
first formal action on December 4 by calling attention to sundry 
difficulties and communicating these to Mr. Thompson. He in 


turn, on December 29, suggested that a preliminary trial be made of 


the plan for one year, offering at the same time to pay over to Har- 
vard University a sum equal to the biennial accumulation of income 
on the amount originally designated as the endowment. Thus modi- 


fying his plan and altering the title of the readership to one on the 


History, Literature, and Institutions of the United States of 
America, he printed a leaflet in addition to the original pamphlet, 
still further intelligently to promote the scheme in the senate.' 
Early in February, 1866, the vice-chancellor (Dr. Cartmell) an- 
nounced publicly that the plan would be discussed in the senate on 
Saturday, February 10. On February 9 there appeared a broad- 
side, written by Charles Kingsley, Regius Professor of Modern 


History, which commended the project.‘ This, it should be said, 
influenced the discussion the following day. “My own wish”, 


+ 


wrote Kingsley, “is that the proposal be accepted as frankly as it 


has been made”. Continuing, he said: 


If there should be, in any minds, the fear that this University should be 

\mericanized or ‘ democratized”, they should remember that this 
proposal comes from the representatives of that class in America, which 
regards England with most love and respect; which feels itself in in- 
creasing danger of being swamped by the lower elements of a vast de- 
mocracy; which has, of late years, withdrawn more and more from 
public life in order to preserve its own purity and self-respect; which 
now holds out the right hand of fellowship to us. ... It is morally im- 
possible that such men should go out of their way to become propa- 


4The London Times, June 21—July 22, passin Cf. Morley, Life of Glad 
stone, Il. 147, 657 

5 Copy of a Letter addressed to the Rev. The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, by Henry Yates Thompson, Scholar of Trinity College. October, 1865 


(Liverpool, printed by Egerton Smith and Co., Mercury Office, School Lane, pp 

‘For private circulation only ”, stands in brackets before the 

title. The only copy of this rare pamphlet known to exist in this country is in 
the library of Yale University 

6 This three-page leaflet, “ for private circulation only", is in the records of 

the Harvard corporation. It was sent to President Hill under the date of January 


15, 1866. The next day Thompson expected to sail for the West Indies and 


7 Charles K sley: His Letters and Memories of his Life, edited by his wif 
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HENRY BARRETT LEARNED. 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


A Short History of Science By W. T. S We Professor of 
Biology, and H. W. Tyrer, Professor of Mathematics, in the 
Massachusetts institute of Technology (New York: M 
Company. 1917. Pp. xv, 474. $2.50.) 


No more difficult literary or historical task can we 


than writing a really good history of science. The author must have a 
sound appreciation of all periods in the history of civilization to depict 
the progress of science in its proper setting. He must have y 
historical criticism and method to treat the pas f scien 

scientific spirit. He must be acquainted with all the particular s 

to present adequately their common story. Finally, besides g 
his material in due proportion and order, he must possess tl 

capacity to translate and express in a fashion comprehet et f 


eral reader the difficult terminology of the natural sciences, t 
ities of modern mechanism, and the abstractions of advanced 1 
ematics. 

Such a combination of faculties is seldom found in one persor 
the volume under review two professors of biology and mathemat 
essay the task, and also call into requisition the services of many other 
writers. Indeed the book is often little more than a patching togethet 
of quotations, which are more often taken from secondary or tert 
accounts than from the sources. For instance, practically the entire 


treatment of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, Phoenicia, and the Hebri 


consists of long excerpts from Verschoyle’s The Hist ! 
Civilization, published in 1889. The ten pages devoted to Newton ¢ 


tain 116 lines by the authors, and 244 lines in smaller type from other 


writers. In general, some of the best foreign authorities are not us 
little acquaintance is shown with recent monographs and deta 


search in the history of science, and the quotations made are of very 


unequal worth and interest. The authors’ own style t 
technical. However, the best parts of the book are her 
from authorities and quotations, and write in theit ! rds of matters 


with which they are personally conversant. 
After nine chapters on ancient and medieval times, the remaining 


eight chapters deal with mathematics and natural science in th 


teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuri« each cl 
ter the treatment is partly by topics, partly by persons 


comprise eight source-selections, a list of modert 
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chronological table. Anthropology and archaeology are discussed some- 
what, but psychology and the social sciences are not included. Radium, 
Roentgen rays, aeroplanes, automobiles, submarines, typewriters are not 
mentioned. Indeed, the work does not enter the present century. 

The distribution of space is sometimes unequal. Two pages are given 
to Anaximander and Anaximenes, of whom we know next to nothing, 
and less than a page to Pliny and Galen, two of our chief repositories 
of ancient science. Why a page should be devoted to Petrarch in a his- 
tory of science is hard to see. Although maps are discussed more than 


once and appear as illustrations, nothing is said of the medieval porto- 


lani, our first true maps, nor is Beazley listed in the bibliographies. A 


good feature is the emphasis upon Alexandrian science. 

Some specific errors are the use (p. 8) of “Chaldeans” for the 
earliest inhabitants of Babylonia; the attribution (p. 22) of the planetary 
week to prehistoric instead of Hellenistic times (see Webster, Rest 
Days, pp. 215-222); and the ascription (p. 177) of the /mitatio Christi 
to Thomas Aquinas. The usual erroneous statements concerning Roger 
Bacon are repeated. Although they have read Rashdall’s Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, the authors seem uncertain (pp. 175, 177, 
186) whether Aristotle's works in natural philosophy were studied in 
the thirteenth century or not until the Italian Renaissance. They state 
(pp. 113, 255) that the arteries were believed to be air tubes from the 
time of Cicero to the sixteenth century, in ignorance of the fact that 
Galen proved by experiment that they contain blood. 

LynNN THORNDIKE. 


From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. Grover, Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in An 
cient History. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1917. Tp. 
x1, 405. $3.00.) 

Reapers of Mr. Glover’s Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire, his Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, and his Virgil wil 
know what to expect in the present volume. It is not a systematic his- 
tory. He does not attempt original investigation, but aims at a pleasant, 
Gaston Boissier effect of fluent commentary and quotation and modern 
instances within the framework marked out by the general topic. The 
present book, however, has rather less unity of composition than its pred- 
ecessors and does not quite live up to its title. The first five chapters, 
the Traveller in the Greek World (Herodotus), the Age of Pericles, 
Thucydides, Athens in the War Time, Euripides, are a fairly consecutive 
study of Athenian civilization in the age of Pericles and the Pelopon- 
nesian War, though Aristophanes is cited only in illustration of war- 
time conditions. But the continuation of the story through the first half 
of the fourth century is skimped. The remaining chapters, with one or 
two slight exceptions, are little more than academic lectures on Xenophon 


under various disguises. There is no attempt to portray the life and 


thought ot the time as refi cted in Plato Is crates tl orators i 
fragments of the drama 

The student who waives these cavils and accepts tl k 
is will find it readable throughout and quite sufficiently s 
structive. The ZOSSIPV al 1 iunecd tal chapter 1 Her lotus ] S 
as well as that in any history of Greek literature for « 


Bury (The Ancient Greck Historians). Th 


of Professor Bury’s doubts of the entire sincer of Herodotus 
naivete about Greek oracles and m i¢ 


be remarked that more is said today 
spirit than it is easy to find evidence for 

A rather miscellaneous chapter on the Age of Pericles s 
transition to Thucydides. Mr. Glover is quite up-to-date in his 


sympathy with Sophocles. “ The Samian expedition w 


as bad as the Melian ink Sophocles mad 


Troades This may amuse the scholar who will re 


interlinear version thus, “the Crimean War was a wicked 

as the German invasion of Belgium—but Tennvson made no protest 

vrote no Shavian epistles to the American newspapers”. But what 
the innocent general reader who may believe that the Samian ex} 


dition was as unjustifiable as the Melian, or that there is some « 


that the Troades was a protest against the taking of Melos, or 


| 
Sophocles could have written as poor a play as the 7 lil if he h 
tried? The“ pe rfe ctly good” ch ipter on hucvdi les c ( 


ment. Professor Glover thinks that in spite of the intellectualisn 

the self-restraint “the warm sympathies are ther: and he will 
admit the touch of malice that the present reviewer and Prof: 

found in the epitaph of Nicias who practised all conventional( ?) virt 
We cannot perpetually reargue the case of Euripides. The moder: 
exaltation of him is in part a matter of irreducible taste and temper 
Sober criticism can only point out that it is supported by the imputati 
to him of ineffable anticipations of modern thought and sentiment whic! 
his undramatic discursiveness and the very vagueness, not to sa 

} 


1 rancl 921411 snot hin 
ie transiators of ge 1s ) ea 1 > nt 


propriety, of his diction enab 
\ristophanes’s indictment, ratified by Jebb, Professor Glover dismiss« 
with the question-begging progressive cliché, “the forward movem« 
of the human mind is not to be held up by banter even if it is 
genius”. But what if the movement from Aeschylus and Sophoc! 
Euripides was not a forward movement? 

In spite of the precedent of Mahaffy, who used him in the same w 
we cannot consider Xenophon the best typical representative of f 
century Greek civilization, and, subject to correction, must regard 
remaining chapters of the book as adaptations of material prepared f 
other purposes. There are two exceptions. he chapter on Persia 
useful survey of topics scattered through our Greek hist 


brought together as here in one purview. The Hous f Pasi 
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retells in interesting fashion after Isocrates and the private orations of 
Demosthenes the oft-told tale of an Athenian banking house in the 
fourth century. Mr. Glover’s foot-notes refer to the origina! sources 
ind to the German treatises on Athenian law and antiquities. But he 
does not mention his French and American predecessors in the recital 
of the entire story. 

PAUL SHOREY. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Etudes sur la Polémique Religieuse a l Epoque de Grégoire VII.: Les 
Prégrégoriens. By Friicne, Charge de Cours a l’Uni- 
versité de Bordeaux. (Paris: Société Francaise d' Imprimerie 
et de Librairie. 1916. Pp. viii, 343. 4 fr.) 

In subjecting the writings of the churchmen of the middle of the 
eleventh century to painstaking analysis M. Fliche is traversing well- 
worn ground, but in spite of this he has arrived at conclusions that chal- 
lenge the attention, and make necessary a readjustment of the emphasis 
usually laid on the work of Hildebrand and his contemporaries in the 
struggle for Church reform. The overpowering personality of the great 
pope and the dramatic nature of his struggle with Henry IV. have led 
historians to ascribe to him, almost exclusively, the credit for the re- 
form movement and for the leading features of the programme adopted 
by the papacy. His influence has been looked upon as the dominating 
factor in the situation from the accession of Leo IX., and the popes from 
1048 to 1072 have been considered little more than the agents of the 
astute papal secretary who came to the throne in the latter year. 

While not denying the importance of the work accomplished by Hil- 


debrand as pope, M. Fliche has shown by a careful study of the writings 
of such men as Peter Damiani and Cardinal Humbert that much more 


importance must be attached to their theories and arguments than has 
generally been given. The main part of the book is taken up with a 
painstaking analysis of the writings of these two men, who are allowed 
to express themselves largely in their own words. Such a method leads 
to much repetition of their leading ideas and sometimes becomes monot- 
onous reading, but it is effective in bringing out M. Fliche’s main thesis 
that too much stress has been heretofore laid on Hildebrand’s part in 
initiating the reform movement. He did not inspire their views as to 
the needs of the Church, and yet their writings express most of the pol- 
icies he later sought to carry out. They both saw in the degradation of 
the Church the results of the extensive immorality and worldliness of 


the clergy; but they differed as to the means to be employed in extir- 
pating these evils. Damiani, with the ascetic’s point of view, wished to 
see the clergy reformed by the introduction of monastic organization 
imong them. They should bind themselves to rules of fasting, poverty, 


and celibacy, and lead such ascetic lives that the temptations to simony 
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more substantial and independent role than the 
signed. The whole study deserves the caretul « 


as it corrects some older judgments and places 


ments of the eleventh century in a truer 
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the need with considerable success 


Although it appears from the tith ge that the 
one seeks in vain, and perhaps happily s for « ence there 
text. One assumes, it may be without reason, that M1: \ » Ve 
already well known for her volume, /taly from 1404 to 17 in tl ” 
bridge Historical Series, is responsible for the three chapter 
the same period in the present work. In the table ot te 
ever, no statement 1s m ide of the sec 1 issigii¢ ¢ 

Rot ghly spe iking e-third of the tex Ss ce ‘ 
from about 375 to 1250; another third, to tl 25 “) 


and the rest to the evolution of Italian unity. The first 
medieval period, seems to the reviewer the least satisfactory, perhaps 


cause one inevitably compares it with so much good mat 


existence upon the same age. In slightly more than fitty pag 
history of the era is covered, and then in about forty more the devel 
ment of the papacy. Twenty pages are devoted to the Norma gdom 


although, now that it 1S done, me mav a k the en t ne 1 ¢ t tl 
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in the south; one looks in vain, and perhaps without justification in so 
short a chapter, for the charm of Professor Haskins’s two chapters on 
the same subject. The last chapter in the section, that upon Religion 
and the Civil Tradition, inevitably suggests Mr. H. O. Taylor's Mediaeval 

The middle section of the book, upon the period from 1250 to 1786, 
seemed to the reviewer its best part. The political history of the years 
from 1250 to 1315 is rapidly passed over, and there follow three excel- 
lent chapters upon the Despots, the Renaissance, and the Italian Wars. 
In view of the little space at his disposal, the author of the chapter on 


e Despots paints a surprisingly complete and accurate picture. In 


reading the story of the Italian Wars, one admires the boldness with 
which the author condenses the mass of detail into four pages, and then 
effectually summarizes the lasting results of the period. Of particular 
value, because of the great lack of material in English upon the subject, 
is the forty-page chapter on the Social and Intellectual History of the 
period 1528-1789. 

The section upon the evolution of unity is, again, in view of the need 
of condensation, satisfactory as an introduction to more detailed studies. 
It would not be fair to compare this part of the book with studies like 
those of Bolton King. Nothing original was attempted. One does re- 
gret, however, that only eleven pages have been assigned to the period 
since 1870. 

For the sake of a later edition, it may not seem out of place to note 
that “seven centuries had” not “ exactly passed between the promise of 
Pippin and the death of Innocent IV.” (p. 93). 

A bibliography is appended, which does not claim to be complete, but 
only to “indicate a few of the more obvious and readily accessible 
sources”, It is, nevertheless, a very useful, and, in general, well-chosen 
list; hardly anywhere else can one find so good an introductory bibliogra- 
phy for the beginner. One notices with surprise, however, the absence 
of Hazlitt’s History of Venice. For the Risorgimento, only “a few ac- 
cessible works” are given; it is strange not to find Mr. W. R. Thayer’s 


life of Cavour. 


Hugo Grotius, the Father of the Modern Science of International 
Law. By HAMILTON VREELAND, jr., LL.B., Ph.D. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. xiii, 258. $2.00.) 

At the present juncture, a study of the life and purposes of Hugo 
Grotius is especially appropriate, for the greatest of his works, the 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis, was dictated by a desire to introduce into the 
relations between states an order based upon ethical principles and the 
accepted practices of nations, and to combat what our author charac- 
teristically describes as “the hideous, lying diplomacy of Machiavelli’s 


Prince” (p. 176). Hence the appearance of this interesting sketch of 


l vreeland 


the life of Grotius is mos 

biography available standart 

Brandt and van Cattenburgh in Dutch a g 
date back respectively to 1727 1 1752 

From the biographer’s | t 
exiguous and uncritical, is quit 
in giving a sympathetic picture of the chi 
Grotius and in explaining clearly el 
which he had to dea lfa y portior k ere 
is particularly worthy of mé¢ ( 
the diplomatic acti\ es of Gro s at Par he i ( uec 
Christina of Sweden., Perhaps the body of the t } ‘ 
padded with lengthy citations, but in truth the citations ar¢ ( 
chosen that this will scarcely be notice It isa 
ever, that in writing the life of a world-figure of the sig 
Grotius, the author has satisfied himself comple 
reached by Brandt and Burigny in the eightee h ce 
undertaken a more careful study of the abundant ginal 
mentary printed materials. 

It is, however, in his attempts to « te the e of 
writings of Grotius, that our author lays himself ope 
criticism. Thus the discussion in chapter VIII. as ( 
velopment of the jus gentium and its relation t ie 
seem to one familiar with either the English or the Gern 
Roman law a rather unfortunate labor of supererogation; | 
it were necessary, why should the classic conclus eache 
in 1861 on the subject be accepted without reference: this 
\gain, the naive conception of Machiavel s the author 
Machiavellian philosophy ” apparently fails to recognize h 
as the first writer to accept a distinction betwee ! 
litical standards of conduct. And ne searche al 
author’s estimate of Grotius as the great advocate of the ¢ 
versal arbitration (p. 242). 

It may be of interest to note that the reply to Sel 
which the States General authorized Graswinck« I h 
Grotius in the redaction of the De Jure Belli ac Pa 
later found its way to the press t leas n he I 
\lso, the exemption granted 1622 to the Dutch refugee 
XIII. (p. 155) was from the droit d’aubaine fa 
prerogative. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work er ( 
value as a popular exposition of most interest 
ordinarily available. But it can by no means be reg eda 
going and critical study of the life of the f ] 
Law The last word yet remains to be s 
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Party Politics and English Journalism, 1702-1742. By Davip Har- 
RISON STEVENS, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Chicago Univer- 


ith Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company 


HIsTORIANS and makers of literary history have generally ignored 


journalism and its workers; the history of journalism has been written 
by journalists nd history has suffered by both the commissions and 
the omissions his study is therefore welcome, for it lies in a neg- 
ected fir lich is important in itself, and also for the light that 


through it may be thrown on politics, literature, and the Church. The 
scope of the book is shown by the chapter titles: the Conditions of Lit- 


702 to 1710; the Political Importance of Addi- 


~ 


>; Swift's Relations with the Tory Minister; Defoe and 
the Earl of Oxford; Party Journals and Journalists from 1710 to 1714; 
Whig Rewards under George I.; Defoe and Walpole in the Service of 


George I.; and Political and Literary Importance of the Craftsman 


Rather more than might be expected, emphasis is laid on biography, 


ith the successful intention of adding to our knowledge of the prin 


W l 

cipal figures—Addison, Swift, and Defoe. A considerable amount of 
ew matter regarding these men is presented, and new aspects of this 
much-s ‘ eriod, especially of the inter-relations of politics and 
literature, are revealed. That part of the study which concerns the his 


tory of journalism is least satisfactory. More background and _ per- 


Thorough treatment of the period would require the 


imerable newspapers in the two collections which 
Dr. Stevens refers to and in the Nichols collection, apparently not exam- 
ined, which contains many papers not seen by the writer, and which 
would have cleared away much of the perceptible haziness and vague 

‘he main currents of precedent journalism would have been use 


of 


ful by way of introduction; some view of the principal tendencies 
journalism then current is sorely missed. The influence of a swarm of 
‘ded the Review and the Tatler, not political only, but 
iterary, meteorological, agricultural—all a part of the background, 
might well have been kept in mind. The powerfully irritating intrusion 
lear. 


of ecclesiastical motives in politics and journalism is not made c 


Many leading journalists, like Tutchin, Leslie, Boyer, and Roper, are 
merely named; the characters of important papers like Mist’s and Apple 


bee’s are not portrayed. The influence of L’Estrange which persisted 


1 


journalistic use of dialogue, the beginnings of the leading editorial, 
the importance of the tri-weeklies before 1715 and of the weeklies 
afterwards—these and many other matters not here mentioned are essen- 


tial to a just estimate of the journalism of the time. 
Many statements in the biographical material would prove interesting 
subjects for discussion, for which there is no room. In the careful ac- 


count of Defoe’s pay, Mr. Charles Dalton’s important discovery that a 
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1 ¢ he nee 

( t IS7S D CKI¢€ vas concerned only with the instances of 
4 nterterenc th +} + (re re in 

Vic ria s erference with the cabinet that were revealed in 

the ¢ rlier volumes of ‘tin's le of the Prince Consort, Mr. larrer 


ok, as has been indicated, is much more comprehensive; and the 
material embodied in it is of particular value to those students of the 


history of cabinet government in England who have not had opportuni- 


ies for following the relations of the cabinet and the crown, and of the 


cabinet and Parliament, in what may not inappropriately be called the 


pages of the American Historical Review. Even in this brief note 


however, attention must be directed to one of them. 


The course of events [he writes] whilst reducing the appearance of 
naerhical tandad ¢ inere in realit for altl ont 
monarchical power, has tended to its increase in reality; for althougn 
the actual veto Nas passed into disuse, the veto precedent has become a 


more serious barrier against any legislation distasteful to the crown. 


Mr. Lecky’s statement tl ‘the English sovereignty is so restricted in 
vi it has, or ought to have, no real influence on legisla- 
t by the influence exercised over legislation by 


rge IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. 


George III. wrought successfully to make a failure of Pitt’s bill o 
1785 for the reform of the representative system. George III. and 
George IV. delayed Catholic emancipation for at least one generation; 
id enormous pressure was necessary before William IV. would accept 
Grey’s terms in regard to the Reform Act of 1832. But the history of 
popular political agitations in England from 1832 to the end of the nine- 


teenth century, when compared with the additions to the statute book 


ing those sixty-eight years, would not seem to warrant Mr. Farrer’s 


conciusions in regard to what he describes as the veto precede 


ng the usefulness of Mr. Farrer’s contribution to the history of the 

e to this sweeping conclusion of the author. 

It is not possible to accept it in view of the numerous movements for 


reform from Waterloo to the death of Queen Victoria which were a 


York: John Lane Company. 1917. Pp. xiii, 464. $5.00.) 
Wilkes and the City. By Purpre TreLoar. (London: 

John Murray 1917. Pp. xxvi, 209. 12 sh.) 

THE career of John Wilkes was not well calculated to win him a 
place in the Twelve English Statesmen Scrics. At first cautiously tol- 
erated by respectable Whigs, he finally won recognition by the party, 

y to prove a renegade in the end by going over to the Tories. The 


Whigs could not laud a man who had deserted them, or the Tories one 


primary sources. 
To discuss M1 Farrer’s conclusions would call tor halt a dozen 
TT 
the sanction of the crown before the cabinet can introduce an important 
ill to Parliament. The writer of this note, while thoroughly apprecia 
with egisiative success, 
Life Tohn | es. By Horace BLreEAcKLEY. (London and New 


their enemies. for nearly ct ther re rd 
to sav for John Wilkes; and eve Qa ' 
1 Liberal and likely t e gene 1S 
\\ tl i ce I 
of his morals. In time cours re] 
Begun by Charles nd continu Sir ( 
rercy Fitzge aid, Ss 1 \\ i 
ireloar, 
Of the tw s, that ot 
\[r. Bleack ey has ¢ , \\ 
— 
manuscript materia n the British eun 
sources. Other books w1 ibtle ‘ ritte f 
Libertv. but one can hardly su se it will ever ag , 
set down in clear and sober pros¢ tailed nat ent I 
his life It is well known that ever 
has said so). but it seems wm ely that ea 
many; and where he ditters trom At eloa y 1 
ere dragged tron ti r sé 1 tne ( Tr! 
] +h, her | } ¢ } ‘ 
rival at the Phree Ss lave ( 
chances are that Mr. Bleackley 1s rig ke 
pretensions to the character I i 
n the subject dates from 188 vhen he ] met t t 
London Corporation from the wat elect Will ! 
Without; and since then he has r ( 
came his way about nis tam is pre ( SOT i Lilt { 
ments; from which, without making 
ties on historical method recomme ext t st t 
+ + ] } } } rr 
him the mos intere Ing pal I Cs i i 
rder, himselri turnisning ittie more tf tne 1 ecting I ntat 
necessary to make ti story int 1g e. reace 
to Alr. bleacklevy detailed ite 
and to Mr. Treloar tor ma resting a I e or I 
manta 
From neither ritet the er get 1 ‘ 
rigit n ne Way I al | 
r Mie€ackiey K ne me i ? ‘ 
niie the author WS a great ea a en ‘ j 
them verv effective t least f le make +} ha 
apparently neither taste nor talent for a er 
ing portraiture of persona mes. in the es 
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expect a guide to be a genius. Consistency, however, one may expect 
ve all from a guide; vet it is difficult to make out precisely what Mr. 
Bleackley thinks of the reign of George III. and of Wilkes’s part in it. 
[he achievements of Wilkes are regarded as “ stupendous "—it was his 
proud privilieg to preserve one ol the most essential principies o! 
English liberty ’; but still George III. is not to be condemned for depart- 
ing from “ the principles of the Revolution ” because such a condemnation 
Vo es he DT t | i he Y WwW ot the na ) | is e¢ 

iil \ Celis ve assembpiv e1ecres > 
under popular suffrage than it could have been under any other torm ot 

me ‘ na nnd a em] 10 
the history of Japan or modern Germany”. Therefore “ we cannot tell 
»>wnat ¢ ie ition might have prohted under the rule bpenevo- 
octa 1¢ visest m sters untrammeilie¢ DY 
VICISS es ot S This last 1s true but if George III.’s 
German svstem was as likelv to confer benefits as that of the Whigs, it is 
dithcult to see where Wilkes comes in as the pi id detender of one 
of the most essential principles of English liberty 
Perhaps M Bleackley me only that there are different k s of 
eq i h Kes Was dispens ri€ » th Va- 
ne hich is ng n 1ioweve denned, po 
» i ( yes s m h to Wi Kes It does ot ear Clit V 
| | 
so from this careful narrative of his career; and it 1s not u he last 
chapter, in vhich Mr Bleackley sketches the verdict of posterity and 


bece mes a e ot! oTea ess Mr Ble ickley does t place W Kes 
umong the mn ils t he was “undoubtedly a man of genius 

S mucn isa na who ever tougnt tor treeaqom i ma 
who luenced more powerfully the Spirit of the Age 
han any of his contem iri In so far as he failed, he did so prin- 
cipally cause he s a generation ahead of his times lo be sure he 
had his defect ‘to morality, of course, he made no pretence”; but he 


had his excellent qualiti S also he never harbored malice toward his 


enemies, was generous and good-natured, loyal to his friends, and pas 


It is very true that Wilkes was good-natured and generous, harbor- 
rh creating much, kind to his daughter and loyal to 
ull. But 


his friends. He was, for example, extremely fond of Churcl 


these virtues were the least one could expect from a sad dog like Wilkes, 


an absolutely irresponsible person for whom life was an adventure and 


politics a game for high stakes. He played the game and won it; 
against great odds he won it by virtue of his exceptional talents—by 
virtue of his cleverness and wit, his reckless daring, his good nature, 


the generous expenditure of what was his and of what was not his, and 


a certain sustained brazen effrontery raised to the point of sublimity; 


ittempts to make an estimate of the real importance of Wilkes, that one 
sionately and genuinely attached to his daughter. 
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THEODORE MERZ Volume IV. (Edinburgh and London: 


William Blackwood and Sons. 1914. Pp. xii, 825. 20 sh.) 


DHE Merz’s I ry of philosophy in the nineteenth 
ce ry he fourth volume of his History of European Thought in tl 
completes he vast surve I reflective h 

10S¢ f mes presented the strides and revol 
fic the ge the last ce ir 

rt} reatme ft pl sophy has not equalled in interest or value his 
resenta entific do¢ é In the latter field Merz has told the 
stor f th f the yrrecedented advances of scic fic research 
ind discove It was a stor vet untold in English. It had behind 

his con ( g Scie nh ita nd S thetic comprehen- 
sion f the sci ts’ undertaking to build d S adequate o the 
chievement of their discoveries ven here, however, Dr. Merz re- 
vealed a philosophic attitude which affected his estimate of the value of 
SCit f theo Phe minal ice he awarded to the energist’s 
theor tl he 11 ersalitv of a theory overbalanced in 
judgment its function on the frontiers of scientific research. The 
theory of energy springs from the thermodynamic laws, themselves the 
outgrowth of the theory of the steam-engine, and has played little or 
no part in the late nvestigations gathering about the structure of 


matter, those investigations which have sprung from the recent study 


of electricity and radio-activity. Perhaps a similar indication of failure 
of perspective in estimating the import of scientific attitude is found in 
the author’s discussions of vitalism in the second volume of his history. 


rhis pers nal equation may be stated as a failure to accept tuily the 


scientist's attitude toward his theory. Since science has become self 
consciously an undertaking of research, testing its progress solely by 
experiment, theory has lost that value which has belonged to it in 
philosophy and religious dogma. The present perfection of the theory 
nd the sprea f its application give to it in science no title to perma- 

nence. Theory in scientific research serves only the function of the 
formulation and generalization of present scientific method. With new 
problems—and it is only in meeting new problems that modern science 
is alive—inevitably new theory must arise. Finality in this field is 


neither a goal nor a desideratum. 


1 


This attitude of Dr. Merz has but restricted importance in estimat- 
great value of his first two volumes. The materials are so fully 
presented within text and foot-notes that no one need fail to grasp the 


onward movement of organizing thought as it sought to command the 


multitudinous results of investigations and experiments. It has. how- 
ever, a more serious aspect in the last two volumes, which deal with 
philosophic doctrine. Here we find the same generous recognition of 
all the thinkers in all the nations whose thought has played an essential 
There 


is the same exhaustive 


at 
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neo-Hegelianism has live rt Not is 1 
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spencer.r, een inpie erect tne sing ic ( 1 ré tT 1 
modern ideas may live at peace with « ch other ir. Merz ! 
that some other colossal m1 must achieve what neither Nege 
Comte nor A nor Spencer could achieve It é ent { : 
demand on the historians part must ect his treatment mate! 
and his estimate of its value. It this frame of mind which explains 
the space given to the Germat ealist ho strove y n 1 wil 
s Dr. Merz’s conceptiot i ilosophy’s nly 
thinkers presented once it where their doctrine ul ritua 
fluences are felt in other fic 1c the author rehears« ¢ . ndertal ( 
In the actual number of pages they occupy thre mes the ‘ 
should be accorded them his especia rue because D1 
writing not a history of philosophic systems 1 these t lume 
of nineteenth-century thought as it 1s evidence n ] phy 
ea indeed the moact imposing sti — sh 
re indeed the most ( ne ce \ 
refused to abide in them, and the historiat f that thou must 
willing to go with the uneasy changing mind of the tim thout ke 
ward and lingering glances at the imposing but deserted dwelli ] 
thought has abandoned. For the same reasot Dr. Merz has not sense 
the import of the advent of science in the f pt 
Comte’s doctrine 1s so an imposing structure but tl might Iwelli 
place never really housed other turopean t oht that ‘ 
structure was unimportant The urge of men t il he 1 t if 
tricate, the most difficult of problems, that cit the mat 
that scientific method should be used here as it had beet n pl ’ 
nature, was most significa Perhaps more than a a 
mand has been responsible tor the breakdown 01 tel 
making, that Merz deplores. N ( il as ( 
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group from which he arises have been restated in scientific fashion will 
be possible to approach again the meaning of the problems of subjec- 
vity and the objective world out of which man springs, with his subjec- 
tive experience. It is this insistent social problem as well as the inroads 


of biology into psychology that lies behind the uncertainties of mind and 


body. And this social problem finally is the form that religious thought 

is slowly taking. In a word Dr. Merz has not succeeded in presenting 

the often sunken obstacles against which philosophic speculation has 

split and the barriers that have sent single streams of thought abroad 


nto many channels. For his pen, thinking is the domain of the ob- 


server, the contemplator, who if he fulfills the task of thought must 


within an ordered landscape. It is not the method by which 


men ceaselessly seek solutions for their insistent changing problems. 
This perhaps ungracious comment on a great work does not in any 


sense do justice to its value to the student and the thinker who would 


orient himself with reference to the thinkers of the past century. The 
full quotations, the always interesting foot-notes, the continual cross- 
references, the sustained style, make this volume valuable as have been 
those that preceded it, though the field has not the novelty in English 


which had that which his first two volumes traversed. In spite of his 


innounced purpose to write the history of thought and not the history 


ot phi osophies, he has not been able to do more than give ac mpetent 


and sympathetic account of philosophic doctrines, with much that is 


illuminating from the biographies of the philosophers. But though the 
determining factors in the direction of the streams of tl 


1iought have 


been largely changed by social conditions, Dr. Merz has given his 


readers the resultants of these movements as thev have crystallized i1 
ider iltants of t ( its as they hz crystallized in 


1 


the minds of individual thinkers rather than the stream in its living 


It is more readable than are the histories of modern philosophy. It 
does not in the fashion of these treatises tease out the fibres of sys- 
tematic doctrine, and it is comprehensive and appreciative. To be sure 
at times one meets, with wonder, expressions that belong to the period 
when philosophy was the handmaid of theology. For Merz materialism 

nd agnosticism may be dangerous at times. The literature of thought 
which lacks the Anglo-Saxon restraint may be not only dangerous but 
evil. At the end of the chapters on the Unity of Thought and the 
Rationale of Thought the reader feels that the author is standing on the 
tower of an English cathedral looking for the philosophy that will again 
save God, immortality, and the freedom of the will, that will so reshape 
the world of science that the God of his fathers may return to it. And 
vet this is only a feeling Dr. Merz leaves with his readers, a feeling 
that attaches to the author rather than his work. It is a valiant under- 
taking to deal justly and sympathetically with all who have trod the 


vaths of his century. 


course, 
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Selections from the Correspondence of the First i Acton. | 
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REGINALD VERE LAURENCE. M.A Volum ( 
with Cardinal Newman. Lady Blennerhassectt rd ston 
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Not that Lord \ctor can ever lhe aught but ca 


lhe uniqueness of his family connections, his « 

vastness of his erudition, the independence of his cl r 

role due to his unusual equipment and his unusual « 

him still what he called himself—a man without « 

if he remain a mystery, it will not be for lack 

pen. True, during his etime | he¢ t g 

one count a pamphlet or two and his inaugur ut | 


lrue, not a line seems ever to have been written of that 


liberty which was to have been the chief fruit of his lifetime 


But ever since his death the Zz il of his triends | ‘ 1 ¢ 
fresh proofs of his fertility. Volume after " 
ern History which he planned attested the breadth of his 1 

ind the alertness of his editorial choice. His Can g 


nished a volume on the French Revolution and a st 
all modern history. His scattered magazine artic] 
of them heretofore anonymous, were amplk 


orical essays and studies; and a bibliography c 


Historical Society showed these but a part of a mucl 


Even his history of liberty proves to be represent 
popular lectures at Bridgnorth, long dimly ki gl 
lication and French translat it by a hal 
which, with these, justified for one of the lumes of | ( 
of The Histo fom 

But his literary executors had hardlv enter 
in 1904 Herbert Paul opened another rich k 
Lord Acton by printing his letters to Mary GI 
his old friend and political chief; and two vears later t (1 
dinal) Gasquet gave to the world, under the tith 
Circle, his correspondence with the Catholic scl 
ciated with him in the production of the re 


and Foreign Review, the Cly 
absorbed his literary labors till the Vatican Council 87 


current and the channels of his lift With tl 


Tue scholar who at his deat] 11 902. passed tor t 
like gure of his generation, bids fair to become the most amoly I 
i 
erarv executors themselves. his old pu 1] P 
the editing of his correspondence 
it in full. They have chosen, they tell us. tl 
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lhe Early Letters which form their first group begin in 1844, when 
boy of ten wrote his mother from Wiseman’s school at Oscott. Boy- 
ley are, and not without a growing trace of priggishness, 
till at Munich, under the inspiration of Dollinger, he lost himself in love 


1 in til } 


of learning and in the high purpose that thenceforth ennobled all his 

fe. Already in 1854, pleading with his stepfather, Earl Granville, for 

a longer stay in Germany, we find him conscious of his mission as an 

erpretet » England of ¢ ental scholarship ind alre idy begin- 

ning to betrav his interest in the history of liberty Che group of letters 
called Ecclesiastical Correspondence, beginning with fragments of | 

( h Newma ilready hea ily drawn on by Ward for 


mainly Acton’s correspondence with Gladstone and with Lady Blenner- 


hassett, but includes a letter from General Lee and two or three from 


rhtful and illumining; but 
their foot-notes are too often a mechanical compilation from the bio- 
raphical dictionaries. It would be hard to find a better illustration of 
what Creighton says to Acton of “the exceeding insularity” of English 
historical ideas than is offered by what these editors deem in need of 
explanation and by the explanations which they give—for it is only as 
to Continental scholars that they falter and trip. But we owe them a 
] 


volume of rare worth for the religious and political history of the nine 


1 
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Macmillan Company. Pp. xix, 557; vi, 614. $10.50.) 

Sir CHaries DILKE was in the front rank in political life in England 
for not more than seven years. He entered the House of Commons at 
the general election in 1868—the first election after the great extension 
of the franchise in 1867. It was 1878, however, before he had attained 
prominence in Parliament, and was nationally accepted as an exponent 
of radicalism. He was of only one administration—the Gladstone min- 
1 


istry of 1880-885; and he was of the cabinet, as president of the Local 


Government Board, only from the end of 1882 until July, 1885. Then 


dv trom which | ilke never fully recovered: for he him- 
self admitted that, while he regained in the House of Commons the 
osition that he had made between 1868 and 1878, he did not regain the 


position that he had held from 1878 to 1880 as an unofficial member, 


ight on Acton’s development. Even of what they give us they print 
often only fragments. 
his Life), is richest in revelation for the history of the Vatican Council. 
‘he General Correspondence filling the remainder of the volume is 
Mandell Creighton. 
teenth century. 
The Life of the Rt. Hon. Str Charles I. Dilke, Bart., M.P. Begun 
by STEPHEN GWYNN, on 
M. Tuckwett. In two volumes. (London and New York: 


j d 
4 
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But while Mr. Gwynn and Miss Tuckwell’s work in telling the story 
the first and third divisions of Dilke’s career has so much to commend 
it, it is the second division of his life—the years from 1880 to 1885—that 
give to the biography its chief value to students of English constitutional 
and parliamentary history. For these years the biography is based, for 
the most part, on Dilke’s correspondence, and on a memoir which he 
himself prepared. The history of these years is revealing to an extent 
lat is remarkable, even when it is recalled how much there is that is 
revealing in the Monypenny-Buckle life of Disraeli, and in the three vol- 
umes of the Benson and Esher’s Letters of Queen Victoria from 1837 
to 1861. Had there been no catastrophe in Dilke’s life, and had his 


memoir been written throughout with the frankness that characterizes 


his history of the Gladstone administration of 1880-1885, the Dilke 
biography would have been the most revealing of political biographies 
of the era from 1832 to 1914. As it is, for the period covered—188o0 
1885—there is no biography or memoir of any member of Gladstone’s 
cabinet of those years which can be compared with it. 

The most important revelation is as to the extent and frequency of 
Queen Victoria's interference in politics until at least as late as Glad- 
stone's second administration. Dilke himself was the occasion of some 
of this interference; for in his earlier years in the House of Commons 
he had incurred the displeasure of the queen by his platform utterances 
in favor of republicanism, and also by his attitude in Parliament towards 


ist. As early as 1879, before Dilke began his short and abruptly 


terminated official career, Beaconsfield predicted that he would be Glad- 
stone’s successor as Liberal prime minister. Gladstone in 1882 regarded 
Dilke as the best-equipped man in the Liberal party to succeed him as 
leader. But in November of that year, when Gladstone was about to 
transfer Dilke from the Foreign Office to the Local Government Board, 
with a seat in the cabinet, Grosvenor, the ministerial whip in the House 
of Commons, who was probably as well-informed as his chief, was un- 
e queen would regard Dilke’s promotion to cabinet rank. 


1 17 


Grosvenor asked Dilke if he thought that the queen was willing that h 


I said [reads Dilke’s note of the interview] that so far as I knew the 
trouble was at an end. He replied that he had two accounts of it. Har- 
both the Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold had 

said that the Queen had made up her mind to take me; but Hartington 
said that she had told him a different story. I said I did not know 


which was right; but she could take me or leave me, for not another 


court told him that 


word would I say. 


Dilke in 1882 was acceptable to the queen; but the episode in his life 
that led to his partial retirement for seven years after 1885 saved Queen 
Victoria from being confronted with the republican of 1871 as prime 
minister, when the Liberals were returned to power at the general elec- 


tion of 1892, and Gladstone retired in March, 1894. Dilke’s appearance 
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7 
en to a world which 
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Would that it wer rwise! But tact 1 not WI] 
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takes 1 pa Ik n ywadays either finds it filled with the War or at once 
proceeds to translate it into terms of the War—that is to say into his 
terms of the War. Here, however, one is reminded of Matthew 
\rnold’s lines on Wordsworth 
The cloud of mortal destiny 
Others may front it fearlessly 
But wh ke him, will put it by? 
So it is with Lord Morley and the War. He “ puts it by at least in 
the sense of disregarding it Che era of which he writes may not have 
be the Golde \ge as sung by Virgil at the close of the Second 
Georgic, bt der the aspect which it wears in these pages the Vic- 
torian period was, relatively speaking, a time of philosophic calm— 
necadum t anflart classica Even the debates on Glad 
S an Home Rule seem academic when compared with the Retreat 
from Mons at he defence of the Ypres Salient. 
Some observations of this character are needed to emphasize the fact 
that Lord Morley in touching upon the high points of his long and ex- 
ceptional car speaks to a world which is steeped to saturation in af- 
fairs of its ow Hence where many would have given full attention to 
his work five years ago the number of its attentive readers oday is 
likely to be much smaller than one could wish. Since to Lord Morl 
himself temperament and years have long since brought the philosophic 
mind, he will be the last to expect his reminiscences to hold the centré 
of the stage for a season as did his Life of Gladsto1 At the same time 
it would be most unfortunate if war cares and interests were to crowd 
such a record as this from the attention of those whose horizon is 
wider than the concerns of a single twelvemonth, lustrum, or decade. 
It is a gre hing to have been for a full generation the Aristides 
Kenglish | ic life; and moreover in that time no one could have been 
f 1 to vote Lord Morley’s ostracism on the ground that his robust 
honesty was too obtrusive. His phrase about Chamberlain’s genius for 
friendship is at least equally apt in its application to himself. Those 
vho know ivwthing about his part in British politics are fully seized f 
the fact that he was never a cross-bench man. If at the moment when 
he entered the House of Commons some may have prophesied for him 
the futilities doctrinaire, his thirty years of active partizanship 
prove that he was willing to put his brains into joint stock with those of 
other peopl But tuck to the organization and made clear-cut 


speeches on the West Election he won to an uncommon degree 
the liking as well ; ect of all the public men whose friendship 
was worth having. 

It is important to lay stress upon these two things: the intensity of 


in politics and the rare quality of his friendships. 
which stand out from his Recollections in the highest 


concluding words of his Introduction couple 
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itl ( ind quickly established two of his most important friend- 
ships, those with George Meredith and John Stuart Mi \t the sam 
time he was drawing it ectual and moral stimulus from the Continent 
rom Comte, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, and George Sand. 
quipped tor the role by solid reading and first-hand thinking, Mor- 
lev be« ime i real leader of public opinion when he succeeded G. H. 
Lewes as editor of the Fortnightly Review. During the Seventies this 
periodical made itself felt very widely as an organ of humane and sym- 
vathetic rationalism. Lord Morley tells us that from Comte he learned 
) ) justice to truths presented and services rendered by men 
various schools, with whom in important and even in vital respects | 
could not in the least bring myself to agree’. This catholicity of spirit 
was reflected in the Fortnightly, for while its contributors could fight 


hard round the carroccio they were not on the whole very free from 


self-righteousness and intellectual vanity. During this same period 
Morley wrote his books on Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, besides 
sounding the clarion note which runs through his “ little volume” on 
Compromiis Of his friendships with other leading Liberals there is a 


graphic record in the full-length portraits which he gives of Herbert 


Spen Stephe Henry Sidgwick, and Matthew Arnold. 
} hden RR } Faliar 1 te he litorchir 
Phe Cobden (1881), soon followed by the editorship of the 


sition by which Morley passed from 


letters to politics, but the real bridge between these distinct periods of 
his life is represented by the firm, enduring friendship which he formed 
vith eph Chamberlain This began in 1&7 


3, and as the bonds of 1 
1 tow: 


timacy strengthened Morley found himself impelle¢ 


by the development of latent aptitudes and by a new sense of apostle- 
ship. To those who are familiar with his writings without knowing 


much about the details of his life, the depth of his fondness for Cham- 
berlain may come with some surprise. In any case it seems unlikely 
that Chamberlain should ever be presented under a more attractive guise 
than that which he wears in these volumes. 

Without going into such detail as is be vond the scope of the present 


notice, it would be impossible to comment at all properly upon the polit- 
‘al labors of Lord Morley. Here the two landmarks are, of course, 
Ireland and India. But one who was for thirty years a leading figure 
in Parliament accumulates reminiscences which go far before the range 
of his own special activities. On the whole the political data which are 
these pages will be found to possess their chief value from 
the light which they cast on Morley’s own mentality and aspirations. 
Dicey has said that aristocracy emphasizes the differences between men 
while democracy lays stress upon the resemblances. Morley, with no 
foolish prejudices against the well-born, has been a staunch democrat 


from the depth and fervor of his sympathy with the common lot. Alike 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland and at the India Office he showed the 
spirit of a constructive statesman who shaped his acts to accord with a 


disinterested and lofty standard. 
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days in 1888 the issue was fair ined bet | I 
‘loval servant of William I.’ d the death of t forn 
could inaugurate a less a crat regime left tl Bist kia 


triumphant, ready to the hand of William IT. All this is well k1 n, but 


there is a real interest in having it summarized, for ‘|! much 
the destinies of Europe probably have been changed if he who wa 
by his people ‘ Frederick the Noble’ had bes I 
William I., to show the full measure of his talent nd to gi 
his generous intentions ” (p. ii) 
In a volume of more than three hundred page ; 
to the life of Frederick III., of which f r suitice t 
ities from 1871 to 1878. In his account of the « 
Welschinger follows entirely the narrative of Si I 
uses the counterblasts of the German physicians only to d 
jealousy. The second part of the book contains tl 
sages of the Crown Prince’s Diary for 1870-187 


an illuminating narrative of Bismarck’s judicia 
Geffcken for publishing it in the Deutsche Ru M. Welscl 
the chancellor’s failure to secure Geftcken’s cor 
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idition of statecraft as his own; on the other hand, the “ infallibility ” 
that system had been successfully assailed, and his enemies were not 
»w to take their advantage. In short the incident facilitated the dis- 


missal of Bismarck a year later. 


M. Welschinger has used the standard lives of the emperor, and 


tes at some length, but foot-notes and references are generally lack- 


ing. He makes a curious slip in the opening paragraph when he calls 
his hero the nephew of Frederick William III., who is described as 
childless. The style is often impassioned, as the author grows indignant 
over the policies of William II. and the conduct of the Germans in the 
resent war, both of which are repeatedly contrasted with the liberal 
and humane ideas of Frederick III]. Taken as a whole, the narrative 
selections provide a useful and adequate biography of a very sympathetic 
hngure. 
There are ten appendixes, of which the first is a summary of The 
mpress Frederick, published in 1913. Another contains the Crown 
Prince’s journal of his visit to Palestine in 1869, where he was moved 


religious feeling rather than impressed by political possibilities, as 
nce Hohenlohe had been a decade earlier. For the rest, there are 
ous judgments of Bismarck and a discussion of the immediate respon- 
of 1914. Such material has no place in a life of 
derick III., however much it may set off his noble character against 


sinister figures of Bismarck and William II. Indeed, even in the 


Lit 
text, M. Welschinger has allowed rather too much of the propagandist 
spirit to creep in, and it is to be regretted that he did not confine himself 
to the proper function of a biographer. <A short bibliography is ap- 
vended, and there is an index of proper names. 
BERNADOTTE E. ScuMirt. 
| Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By the Rt. Hon. Sir ErNeEst 
Satow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. In two volumes. [Contri- 
butions to International Law and Diplomacy, edited by L. Oppen- 
heim, M.A., LL.D.] (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 405; xxi, 407. $9.00.) 
[ue author of the present work has had a long and honorable career 
in the public service. Setting out as a student-interpreter in Japan, in 
1861, he eventually came to occupy, after holding various posts in other 
‘ts of the world, the position of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Tokio, and later served in a similar capacity at Peking. 
From 1906, when he was sworn a privy councillor, till 1912 he was one 
of the British members of the permanent court of arbitration at the 
Hague. Meanwhile, in 1907, he acted as a British plenipotentiary at 
the Second Peace Conference at that capital. In treating of diplomatic 
actice, he therefore enjoys the advantage of writing on a subject on 


h hi ] le him an authority. ractical diplo- 
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In the treatment of some subjects, such as that of presents 
matic officers (I. 356-363), and the termination of missions (I. 365-407), 
where even a simple chronological development would have been hel 
ere are indications that the author lacked full opportunity for 
the analysis and scientific arrangement of his materials. The same 
is true of his discussion of mediation and good offices (II. 289 
et seq.). The author, after expressing the opinion that the two pro- 
cesses are “ essentially distinct in character”, and referring to the Hague 
convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, which, 
as he correctly obs« rves, makes no distinction between them, quotes, on 


the one hand, Pearce Higgins, who regards the difference as “ more 


theoretical than practical”, and, on the other hand, Oppenheim, who 
undertakes to make the distinction that a power, when using “ good 


offices’, “‘ does not itself take part in the negotiations”, whereas a medi- 
ator “is the middleman who does take part in the negotiations”. In 
reality, it would hardly be useful to espouse either view, nor would the 
authorities cited wholly sustain either of them, in the terms in which 
they are here respectively set forth. The highest authorities often apply 
first the one title and then the other indiscriminately to the same pro- 


I 
ceeding, and it will hardly do to say that they are wrong, since the best 
usage has not strictly reserved either title for a single definite and dis- 


tinctive form of procedure. The most one can say is that it would be 
desirable to make certain precise distinctions, and then to adhere to 
them. ‘“ Mediation” has no doubt been used to denote certain formal 
nrocedure which ] tices ” Id nor or] lescribe the 
procedures which ~ good once would not properly describe: e. g., the 
procedure formerly common, of conducting negotiations, as at Miinster 
and elsewhere, indirectly through ‘ mediators ”’, instead of directly be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries; also, the formal submission of a point in 


dispute to a third party, who, because he is invested with power only 
to make a recommendation, and not to render a final decision, acts, not 
as an arbitrator, but as a “mediator”, one of the most striking modern 
examples of such submission, which the author does not mention, being 
that of the dispute between Germany and Spain as to the Caroline Islands 
to His Holiness the pope. On the other hand, the inadmissibility of the 
test that the power using good offices “does not itself take part in the 


lemonstrated by the universal and approved 
I 


negotiations” is at once 
application of the term to the care of the interests of the citizens of a 
country which has no diplomatic or consular representative on the spot. 
In this common instance, the function of the power using its “ good of- 
fices "’ is precisely that of conducting the negotiations. Moreover, media 
tion is confused with a radically different process, when (II. 358) “ar- 
iitration ” is said to be “ essentially ” the conferring upon a “ mediator ”’, 
instead of ‘a commission to negotiate terms of settlement”, the “ more 
extended power of pronouncing a judgment”. The fact that an arbitra- 


tion might follow or even result from a mediation would not make the 


~ 
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process a part of or an extension of the other; a1 nt t ( 


ne 
one | 


the subject-matter ... is of comparative unit ta pre 
ence or absence of a desire for ar nicable set ent is, | eve a 
the author observes, a factor of great mome! 
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It is mn that the French noun national, now so generally 
sed d Cc ¢ ) ence 1067 ) 1s i more compre- 
hensive i ¢ ng h vO s subject rc Z¢ and the view 
1 up he a \ me writers, that the right of embassy S 
er and t t right (I. 180), m e open to 
erpretat From the statement (I. 106) th: before the signature 
fa eaty 1e rule that the full powers of the pl itentiaries 
n e exhibit r the irpose of verificati he inference doubt- 
ess was 1 ended to be awn tl he examination is usually de 
‘ ed he ea Ss re to be signed: since o nporta re sions 
tic e r spec pie p ries he eliminar\ 
{ i I ) i TeCad ( Ss i 
! e examples in recent as well as in earlier years. Those who 
b S¢ verficially jeer or to “ chortle” at Jeffers Ss ruie 
of pe ” il en ) carry democracy to excess may do well t 
e (I. 19, 237; Il. 35, 43, 70, 71, 79) the frequency with which that 
rule was ad ‘ monarch sovernments, as little chargeable with 
DO ir proc es as was that of Louis XV. In narrating former dis- 
utes as to precedence (I. 20-21) the fact might have been noted that 
h Yomba establishing a new rule at Lisbon was recited 
| rance § Or Wa igalnst Por ugal il 1702. It h rdlvy 
1 + + } 
eal the progressive purification of diplomac ha he 
1uthor reaches the conclusion that “the law of nations is not concerned 
with bribery’; that it is “a question of morality alone”; and that, 
ce eve vernment provides itself with a secret service fund, 
is evident that the practice of purchasing secret information is more or 
ess universa Whether those who inveigh against “secret diplo- 
mag \ el reassured by this intimation, will depen yon their 
nN if yiew 
The reviews vividly recalling the circumstance that, at the first 
civil service examination for admission to the Department of State, at 
Washington, the candidates, of whom he happened to be one, were 
ked to state the number of square miles in France, regrets that the 
commissioners of that day could not have had the benefit of the author's 
opinion (I. 184) that, in the education of a diplomatist, “ geography, 
evyond elementary notions, 1S not oft great yaiue , and lat ne Will ac- 
quire what geographical knowledge he needs of the country to which 
he is ed while residing at his post”. Although opinions may 


ns” of geography may embrace, 
reviewer is confident that the phrase was not intended to include the 


f the world; and in this belief 


differ as to what the “elementary notio 


superficial area of the various countries o 


l de, the 


he is glad to acknowledge, with fraternal warmth and gratitu 
nsolation which he derives from the author’s view. 


ospective consolation W 
J. B. Moore 
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1580, described Trent as a town half-divided between two languages. 


To-day its characteristics are Italian. Bohemia presents still more per- 


plexing problems. In spite of their political antagonisms, Czechs and 
Teutons bear a baffling physical resemblance, which leaves a doubt as to 
whether the Slavic or the German type predominates. Again, the per- 
sistence of common physical characteristics is in strange contrast to 
linguistic changes which take place under the eyes of the present gen- 
ration. The reactionary Princes Schwarzenberg, perhaps the most 
powerful aristocrats of all Europe, are identifying themselves more and 
more, linguistically, with the Czechs, though their loyalty to the Haps- 
burgs is as unaltered as that of the liberal-German Auerspergs. Entire 
Bohemian cities have changed their linguistic and political complexion 
in recent days. In 1850 Pilsen was a German town. Of its 15,000 in- 
habitants 3000 or 4000 were Czechs. To-day, of its 70,000 inhabitants 
the overwhelming majority are Czechs. Budweis has fared similarly. 
In Vienna itself the Slavic propaganda, though not expressed in figures, 
is steadily gaining ground. And the German-speaking population, 
while bitterly opposed to the Slavs, is far from being in sympathy, alike 
in peace and war, with the Teutonism of Berlin. Again, anthropolog- 


ically and linguistically—as far as the spoken language is concerned— 


the differences between the German of Vienna and the German of Berlin 
are as marked as the resemblances. 

Few foreign observers have laid such stress as Professor Auerbach, 
directly and indirectly, on the need of weighing all the factors entering 
into a discussion of Magyar chauvinism, the claims of Poles, the as- 
pirations of South Slavs, but for these and similar subjects now agitating 
the world we must refer the reader to his own pages. In conclusion, we 
shall only add that it is a rare pleasure to notice the scrupulous ac- 
curacy in the spelling of foreign names which distinguishes this notable 
volume. We have found only one disturbing misprint: the statement 
(on p. 259) that the Jews of Galicia number one (instead of ten) per 
cent. of the total population. The only serious defect of the book is the 
lack of an index. 

GusTAv POoLLak. 


Der Kampf um die Vermeidung des IV eltkriegs: Randglossen aus 
swet Jahrzehnten cu den Zeitcreignissen vor der Katastrophe 
(1892-19000 und 1907-1914). Von BertHA von SUTTNER. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Atrrep H. Friep. In two volumes. 
(Zurich: Orell Fussli. 1917. Pp. xx, 628; xvi, 630. 16 fr.) 
From October, 1892, to the summer of 1900, and again from January, 

1907, until a month before her death in 1914 (June 21), Baroness Bertha 

von Suttner wrote “ from week to week and month to month” a fairly 

continuous record of political events. She made abstracts of speeches, 


quoted significant sentences, and fused the story of it all in the setting 


Sutiner Vermetdung des Weltk 
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1580, described Trent as a town half-divided between two languages. 
l'o-day its characteristics are Italian. Bohemia presents still more per- 
plexing problems. In spite of their political antagonisms, Czechs and 
leutons bear a baffling physical resemblance, which leaves a doubt as to 
whether the Slavic or the German type predominates. Again, the per- 


sistence of common physical characteristics is in strange contrast to 
linguistic changes which take place under the eyes of the present gen- 
eration. The reactionary Princes Schwarzenberg, perhaps the most 
powerful aristocrats of all Europe, are identifying themselves more and 
more, linguistically, with the Czechs, though their loyalty to the Haps- 


burgs is as unaltered as that of the liberal-German Auerspergs. Entire 
Bohemian cities have changed their linguistic and political complexion 
in recent days. In 1850 Pilsen was a German town. Of its 15,000 in- 
habitants 3000 or 4000 were Czechs. To-day, of its 70,000 inhabitants 
the overwhelming majority are Czechs. Budweis has fared similarly. 
In Vienna itself the Slavic propaganda, though not expressed in figures, 
is steadily gaining ground. And the German-speaking population, 
while bitterly opposed to the Slavs, is far from being in sympathy, alike 
i id war, with the Teutonism of Berlin. Again, anthropolog- 
ically and linguistically—as far as the spoken language is concerned— 


the differences between the German of Vienna and the German of Berlin 


are as marked as the resemblances. 
Few foreign observers have laid such stress as Professor Auerbach, 


directly and indirectly, on the need of weighing all the factors entering 


into a discussion of Magyar chauvinism, the claims of Poles, the as- 
pirations of South Slavs, but for these and similar subjects now agitating 
the world we must refer the reader to his own pages. In conclusion, we 
| only add that it is a rare pleasure to notice the scrupulous ac- 
curacy in the spelling of foreign names which distinguishes this notable 
volume. We have found only one disturbing misprint: the statement 
(on p. 259) that the Jews of Galicia number one (instead of ten) per 


ation. The only serious defect of the book is the 
GusTAV POLLAK. 


Der Kampf um die Vermeidung des IVeltkriegs: Randglossen aus 
swet Jahrzehnten zu den Zeitcreignissen vor der Katastrophe 
(1892-1900 und 1907-1914). Von BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. ALFrep H. Friep. In two volumes. 
(Zurich: Orell Fussli. 1917. Pp. xx, 628; xvi, 630. 16 fr.) 
From October, 1892, to the summer of 1900, and again from January, 

1907, until a month before her death in 1914 (June 21), Baroness Bertha 

von Suttner wrote “ from week to week and month to month” a fairly 

continuous record of political events. She made abstracts of speeches, 


quoted significant sentences, and fused the story of it all in the setting 


cent. of the total popul 
lack of an index. 
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ortly volumes, until one reaches the pages whi 
the United States. These are filled chietl 
The total result is, as Dr. Fried says, not | 

of history. The value placed upo! such n 
upon one’s estimate 
udgments of men and things 

Dr. Fried has evidently labored 
densed summaries of news-items in a spirit of entl 


for his departed friend, and in the belief that her outlook 


ige will have a permanent value tor a t 
moved by a desire to execute a commission which she had « 
him and also to produce a suitable memorial 
peace, 
The title here given to her marginal notes on « f 
Dr. Fried’s choosing, and in ai epil gue to the se 


out that his Diary of the War, published i 
\ugust, 1914, is substantially a continuation of the baror 


of the events leading towards this Armaged 


The first outstanding impression derived trom 1 
of politics is that the baroness placed every event and « 
under one searchlight, that which came from the idea bel 


of her most famous book, Die Ilaffen Niede) Phat ick 
completely. By it all her contemporaries were m ired. The year 


which she collected these memoranda were the vears of the \ 


dispute, the two Hague Conferences, the Morocco « 


Balkan Wars. She was quick to appraise the bearing of a 


policies upon the cause dear to her heart, and she appraised 
accuracy and foresight. She perceived that the [english |] 


preserver Of peace, al d that the German Wilhelm h 


qualities she well described as ultra-modern and 

to be implicitly trusted when he pose d as a pacifist Cheretore 
at first sight these pages look like a fragmentary chr 
disconnected facts, a closer scrutiny shows an 


scraps; it is in the constant factor of the movement towards an ors 
world and against the mailed fist. So the baron 
conveying no information that is new, may hav: 
to a long and unswerving eftort. 

To an American the naive and minute confidences 
written during Baroness von Suttner’s visit her 12 
interesting as gossip, although the reason tor su 
tion is not evident. It is worth noting, hows 
1914, having in mind the repeal of 
she placed this estimate upon President Wilsor He has intr 


morals into politics ” 


of her own comment. The personalit f tl writer is 1 ! 

criticisms, but otherwise there is but little of a pet ’ t t 
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’r. Fried has contributed to the work a name-index and a subject- 

lex, which seem reasonably adequate. His English proof-reading 

has made at least one curious blunder (II. 431), where “the pulsied 
th of war” remotely suggests a “ palsied mouth 


CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. 


5, Von F, M. KircHeisen. Mit Akten 
1 \arau: H. R. Sauerlander. 


tucken. Erster (Text-)Band.  ( 


[His volume is part of a pretentious history of the war, on the large 
scale of those of Allen and Simonds now being published. The author, 
who is a native of Saxony, has long resided in Geneva, which may ac- 
count for some of his views, and even for the clear and simple prose 


which he writes. He makes books easily and quickly, but I judge also 
without much research, with little insight, and no depth of thought. 
While these pages contain much of interest to him who would read the 

they present few important additions to our knowledge of th 
subject, little t plain what is not evident aiready, few generalizations, 


or summaries, or wise remarks. The plan stated is to make use of 


1 documents and the best information obtainable 


official or semi-officia t 
from trustworthy sources among all the belligerent peoples. Actually 
the work congists in large part of lengthy extracts from newspapers, 
German and Swiss. True, a Documentenhalbband was issued along 


with this volume, but it is not to be obtained here yet. From what is 
before me I should conjecture that in it the author uses his texts with 
such acumen and fairness as intelligent German propagandists have dis- 


The writing is not by one blinded with feeling of superiority or lust 
for power, but from a kindly gentleman who seems to desire to be fair. 
t France is “das aufgeklarteste und demokratischste 
Land Europas”. But even from such a one we find no admission that 
vay was Germany to blame for the war, or that any of her deeds 


more than little transgressions justified by evil conditions. 


a 


have been 
In mild simplicity he follows zu Reventlow’s school: since the fall of 


Napoleon England has woven a net about the world so that all men 


labor for her and all the world’s riches be hers; when Germany 


must 
Edward VII., envious of his nephew, 


resisted, England grew hostile 
made the Entente Cordiale, 
thus was Germany encircled. He thinks that the measures 


rendering France subservient, and then drew 


along Russia; 


of Austria-Hungary against Servia were just; the direct cause of the 
war was the declaration of July 24 that in a conflict between Austria 
and Servia, Russia could not be indifferent; the Russian ruling classes 
needed a successful war to regain their vanished prestige; the Allies 


making the first declaration of war: 


prepared to attack, Russia really 


envy of German greatness was one of the major causes. 
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Mayor Wuitton’s careful and highly intellig 
campaign of 1914 frankly admits that many matters relating to it ren 
obscure. A half-century after the American | 1 W 
wealth of evidence in the shape of orders, despatches, 1 rt nd « 
planatory comment, some of our war myths ar 


being cleared away. he battle of the Marne gave ri t persistent 
myth, widely circulated in American newspapers on Januar 18 
the announcement of the death of General G1 tti, com r of 
42d Division of the Ninth French Army Maj 

this particular myth by showing that the Ninth French Ar 

wedge into the Teutonic centre, that there 

such a thrust made by the Ninth Army, that tl rmy had n rough! 
handled and forced back on September 9g, that tl inted move- 


ment of the 42d Division made slight progress, and that the Gern 


dently not by a military writer. There are 1 
and the treatment, entirely narrative, is such that tl 
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were waiting for the orders to attack when the general order to retire 
the entire German line arrived. Major Whitton’s book opens with a 
summary of the army organizations and naval forces of the different 


countries at the outset of the war. He analyzes the military movements 


in Belgium, France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Serbia, and elsewhere 
from the time of the German onrush to the Seine up to the retirement 
to the Aisne. He gives also a digest of operations on the ocean and 
even of the war movements in Africa. The Russian campaign into East 
Prussia, of course, had a direct effect upon the battle of the Marne, 
compelling the Germans to divert troops from the West to the East, but 
the relation to the Marne campaign of some of the military movements 
described by the author is not so obvious. 

There has been much curiosity to know what was the German ob- 
jective in August and September, 1914, what checked the onrush, and 
especially what happened to General von Kluck. Major Whitton’s view 
is that the French army and not Paris was the main objective, a view 
that accords with both military and common sense. Moreover the 
perimeter of the forts encircling Paris exceeded eighty miles, and a 
much larger force than von Kluck had at his disposal would have been 
necessary for investment and siege operations. 

The rapid advance of the Germans in August and September, which 
the author compares favorably with the best of Napoleon’s movements, 
separated von Kluck from the next German army on his left, and be- 
tween these armies there was a gap of some forty miles. To close up 
this gap on September 3, the southerly advance of von Kluck was 
changed to a southeastwardly movement across the enemy’s front, here 
held by the badly hustled British force, which, apparently, he did not take 
very seriously, for he pressed ahead, crossed the Marne, and approached 
the Seine. His final withdrawal was compelled by the advance north- 
eastwardly from Paris of the Sixth French Army, which he had to re- 
turn to face. The subsequent advance northward of the Allies further 
east to his rear placed him between the jaws of a vice from which he 
escaped by an exhibition of tactical skill to which Major Whitton gives 
full credit. That he escaped at all from so perilous a position must in 
part be attributed to a certain failure on the part of the Allies to seize 
fully their opportunity. No statement is given of the strength of the 
British expeditionary force after its rough handling. The author main- 
tains stoutly that it was unbeaten and he spares it from all criticism, 
which possibly may be a proper attitude to maintain toward a minor 
force become the victims of untoward conditions. But it seems apparent 
that the British following of the German rear-guard, mainly composed 
of cavalry, was marked by no audacity, and the German cavalry had 
little difficulty in holding the British back. The slowness of the British 
advance on the 7th is attributed by the author to General Joffre’s failure 
to anticipate the rapidity of von Kluck’s retirement. Nevertheless, with 
only a rear-guard in front of them, the British advance from the Grand 
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Morin to the Petit Morin, a distan« f not 


appears to have been very deliberate \s it was, on the gth the Brit 
were only a dozen miles from von Kluck’s reat Ch ition of the 
commander of the first German army was the more perilous from the 
fact that it was not until the 7th that Maubeuge fe he holding 

which fortress far to the rear had seriously interfered with the German 
transportation. The failure of the efforts from the vicinity of Ver 


and Nancy to roll up the armies of the Allies, coupled with the necessity 
of von Kluck’s retirement, made compulsory the falling back of 
whole German line, for which orders appear to have been ¢ n on the 
oth of September. 

Excellent in detail, except for a few adjectives al pl 
which could well have 
for a few war tales told by subalterns, which hardly merit a 
such a book, the author’s narrative is not quite so satista 
vincing in its suggestion of the broader play of the Allied strate 

What the treaties and understandings between the Allies were, is of 
minor consequence as compared with the common action. It is plain 
that in the working out of the common purpose, and contrary to a pre 
alent opinion which gives most of the credit of the Allied detense to 
France, the French, with some minor help from the Belgians and the 
British, were to hold the Germans while the Russians overwhelmed 
Germany and Austria-Hungary from the East. The Russians under the 
old régime made the most earnest endeavors to enact the part which 
inevitably fell to them, and it was the most difficult part to carry out 
They made the only great offensives into the enemy’s country. Driven 
out they came back. Of all the Allies they did the hardest fighting up 
to the close of 1915, when there had been 1,200,000 Russians killed to 
800,000 Frenchmen and 200,000 British. Nothing could be plainer than 
that, in the early years of the war, Russia saved the day for France, 
England, and all the Allies. Her share of the material things to 
gained in this war, which is so largely 
disappeared with the disaster to the Allies before the Dardanelles 
Nevertheless Russia did not quit unti 
Confederacy was defeated in 15865, and defeated for much the same 
reason, not because her supply of men was exhausted, but because her 
lower form of the present-day industrial civilization had broken down 
just as the lower form of civilization broke down in Ameri 
Civil War. It showed small comprehension in Americans of what 


Russia had actually done, when the Revolution overturned the govern- 


ment that served the Allies so well and the downfall was hailed with a 


kind of hysterical glee. 

Major Whitton recognizes the important fact that in 1914 Germany 
had to take troops from the West to meet the Russian invasion, but the 
thoroughly equipped historian in the future will be forced by the facts 


to portray Russia's important war-work on broader lines than he has 
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done, even while it is recognized that there was doubtless in Russia a 


to the proximity of Germany and the 


considerable party, which owing 
many alliances between the two countries, social and economic, and their 
mutual dependence upon each other for the necessities and conveniences 
of life did not favor the position in which Russia found herself. 


Isaac R. PENNYPACKER. 


Der IVeltkrieg: Vorlaufige Orientierung von einem Schweizerischen 
Standpunkt aus. Von S. ZuRLINDEN. Erster Band. (Zurich: 
Orell Fussli. 1917. Pp. xxiv, 532. 12 fr.) 

A PRELIMINARY orientation regarding the World War would seem to 

project, and the Swiss standpoint would commend itself as 

an excellent position from which to undertake it. The author of this 
book is deeply conscious of the “ difficulties” which such a venture must 
encounter, and modestly suggests that he would prefer to call his book 
an ‘“‘attempt’”’ at such an orientation. It is, however, no slender sketch 
in the nature of a general introduction that he has in mind, but a work 
in three or four large and closely printed volumes, of which this is the 
first, intended to contain an exposition of the historical ground-prin- 
ciples of the war, of the immediate causes of its occurrence, of its effects 
and attendant phenomena in the participating and neutral states, espe- 


nally the particular course of the war in 


cially in Switzerland, and f 
brief outline. 
The 


of fundamental ideas and principles, comprising chapters on Human 


present volume is entirely devoted to a statement and criticism 
Nature, the Superstition of War, the Principle of Authority, Secret 
Diplomacy, Militarism, Imperialism, and the Theology of War. 


The author’s point of view is, as the subtitle informs us, that of a 


Swiss citizen, and is therefore democratic. Notwithstanding the racial 
affinity and cultural community of the German-Swiss people with the 


subjects of the Central Empires, his reflections, although emanating 


from a neutral, are frankly admitted to be adversely critical of militarism 
and imperialism. ‘‘ When the Germans”, he says, “explain that they 
cannot permit their militarism to be taken from them”, the Swiss must 
reply, “On that very account we cannot surrender our opposition to 


militarism’’, It is against a system, however, and by no means against 
the interests of the German people, that the writer is contending. 

If war were a necessity inherent in the nature of man, he concedes, 
it would be futile to endeavor to escape its evils. His first chapter is 
therefore devoted to an exposure of the fallacy that sanguinary con- 
flict is an essential outgrowth of human nature. It is, he grants, an out- 
rrowth of a purely animal nature, and is in consequence a form of 
human expression in so far as man is merely an animal. But he is more 
than an animal, and, in proportion as he is distinctively human, san- 


ry combat ceases to be a form of his voluntary activity. Struggle 


is, indeed, essential to progress 1 ¢ t €XI1s t 
author holds, does not of necessity imply the 1 lort rdvantage 
mutual destruction of human beings. On the cont hut | 
ment has not resulted from natural selecti ens le s 
vival of the physically strongest, but from the s ( t fr 


and the advantage of mutual ilnes Eve I in has 
acquired his supremacy by his power to pert hat is harn by 
his will to overcome it even in himself, and by his foresig] nt- 
ing it. The theory that room for expansion and t 
supply are necessary and therefore stifiable « s : 
missed as a stupid failure to perceive that it 1s 1 

control that is the true correlate of growing ] 

technique of commerce that is the effective regulator of th 

Neither race, nor natio1 ality, nor any biologi ( 

presents a necessarily deter1 ng cause of war. War 

were really believed to b ecessa®r\ in any hvs 

sense, an imperative part of “the divine ordet t | : 
theoretical advocates pretend, why sh ld nvone ever ‘ 
taining scruples about beginning it, or try to d 1 him i 
accusation of being responsible for it Why will 1 ne h 


his conscience? How does it happen that Kaiser Wilhelm, rising 


the signature of the declaration of war, says with trembling 


have not willed this war’?” Why, upon the theory of necessity a 


divine purpose, should the human will ever be ¢ f ( 
tion with war? And since war implies two sides th are nex 
to make it a war, why should right or wrong | | 
to enter into the problem? And yet it is the whol tl 
everyone in every concrete case admits that it 1s 
It would be interesting to examine the remaining chapters of 
book especially the one tl P e of Authorit t 
possible in the limits of space assigned to this 1 It 1 
in general, that this volume is too \ d n 
the series is too great to insure many readers, tl | 
might be stated more effectively in briefer cot that t 
are too long and too numet S nd that the ( 
the book contains is difheu t ext t t 
many valuable ideas are obs¢ l. The table 
notes are abun t f the san i s l 
index, which a book of such bulk and so ma 
needs, it would h e 7 ed it trebly mor 
persons in this busy world w ever read I 
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treasures were not iried s 
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Germany's Commercial Grip on the World: her Business Methods 
Explained. By Henri Hauser, Professor of Dijon University. 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1917. Pp. xv, 259. 


PROFESSOR HaAvseEr’s discussion adds little that is new to the facts 
bearing on this now very familiar subject. His book was first published 
in November, 1915, and the present third edition bears date of April, 
igi16. The preface to this later edition points out that the book was 
iginally written with “no other pretension than to mark a date, to 
describe a state of affairs existent at a determined moment”, and that 
he had decided “to reprint it again with few alterations ” 

Under such circumstances, both the facts and the conclusions neces- 


sarily lack much of the perspective in which the subject has had to | 


considered since the United States declared war on Germany, and the 
South American states, in whose markets Germany had achieved so 
great commercial successes, either followed our example by declaring 
war, or else broke off diplomatic relations. Professor Hauser bases 
much of his discussion on the assertion, which he emphasizes by print- 


ing it in heavy type, that 


Germany sows during the tempest; victor or vanquished, she will 
reap the harvest. While her rivals keep silent, refuse to book orders, 
postpone all talk of business till the morrow of peace, Germany pro- 
claims to all the world that she exists, that her firms are ever powerful, 
that they will be re ady on the first day of peace to answer the call made 
on them. 

This correctly enough described the position of things in the middle 
of 1915, after only one year of war and before Germany’s full develop- 
ment of her submarine war on neutral ships and cargoes. But it may 
well be doubted if it describes the situation or probabilities as they exist 
today. Count Luxburg’s exploits alone would offset all such continued 
commercial propaganda as Germany might have undertaken in South 
\merica since the beginning of the war. Professor Hauser’s assertion 
that Germany’s commercial rivals “keep silent” and “refuse to book 
orders” in the foreign field had a plausible sound in 1915, when not 
only had England’s exports to such neutral markets been cut in two as 
compared with 1913, but when even the export trade of the United 
States with South America and Asia, for the twelve months ending with 
June of 1915, was smaller by $47,000,000 than its best pre-war figures. 
England's sales of merchandise to the neutrals have not appreciably in- 
creased since Professor Hauser’s book was written; but in the fiscal 
year I9I17 our own country’s exports to them had increased no less than 
$426,000,000 over the 1915 figure. It may be open to argument whether 
this huge increase is not temporary; but it certainly does not show 
inertia among Germany’s rivals in capturing her lost foreign trade. 


Political and economic conditions have alike brought about a different 


situation from that of two years ago. 
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numerous contemporary discussions of Germ 
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very differently. It was Ballin of the Hamburg Line who publicly pre- 
dicted, a year ago, that there would virtually be no future for the Ger- 
1an shipping industry in the period immediately following the war, 
because exhaustion of her supplies of raw material would prevent ex- 


ports, and because a depreciated foreign exchange (which would con- 
tinue) would make imports so costly as to restrict the power of pur- 


chasing them. German newspapers of the more serious sort have been 


discussing openly what would be Germany's road to a new prosperity, 
assuming that she could not regain her foreign trade. There will be 
much to learn, on both sides of the argument, from the real events of 

se new conditions of national life and national intercourse which will 


nomic readjustment. 


ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 


The Rebuilding of Europe: a Survey of Forces and Conditions. By 

Davip JAYNE Hitt. (New York: Century Company. 1917 

Pp x, 289 $1.50. ) 

Tuts is a collection of eight papers, six of which were delivered as 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University on the Schouler Foundation in 
March, 1917, and five of which were subsequently published in the Cen- 
tury Magazine. In the main they are devoted to a consideration of 
what the author regards as the fundamental cause of war, and of the 
means by which, in his opinion, wars in the future may be avoided. 
\ccording to Dr. Hill the cause of the present international anarchy is 
to be found in the traditional conception of sovereignty, which attributes 
to every independent state a legal right to make war upon another state 
for such reason as it deems sufficient. From this flows the equally well 
recognized right of conquest—the right to appropriate territory be- 
longing to the enemy and, with it, dominion and sovereignty over the 
people who inhabit it, without any regard whatever to their own wishes. 
Chis conception of sovereignty, developed during the sixteenth century 


and recognized and confirmed by the 


peace of Westphalia, is one of the 
uublic law and its rightfulness has never been 
repudiated or questioned by any of the great international congresses 
or conferences. This in Mr. Hill's opinion is a “ monstrous doctrine ”, 
a “baneful fiction”, a “wicked and infamous dogma’”’, such as would 
never have been invented by any jurist or statesman “ under the consti- 
tutional régime”. Its effect is to accord to every independent state a 
place above the law and morality and to make it a sort of “licensed 
brigand”’. Instead of the states of the world constituting collectively a 

family’ of nations in any real sense of the word, therefore, they 


occupy in respect to one another the position of the “ poor, nasty, brut 


ish” individual in Hobbes’s state of nature—perpetually in a state of 
potential 18 not of actual wartare with one another. 


This dogma that a state because of the right of absolute sovereignty 


attributed to it may lawfully make war upon a neighbor for reasons the 
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In this work Professor Hovgaard has 1 ‘ 
fortify the view that the Vinland sas 
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Dr. Gustav Storm and Dr. Finnur Jonsson that the Saga of Erik the 
Red is a more reliable record than the so-called Greenland narrative, 


ind against Dr. Nansen’s dictum that both sagas are devoid of historical 
value, Professor Hovgaard takes the position that “ both accounts 

may probably be considered as essentially historic and essentially of 
equal valu He makes no unqualified concession to any of Nansen’s 
clever contentions, and shows scant regard for the most emphatic 
declarations of Storm and Jonsson with regard to texts. 

If Professor Hovgaard had limited himself to supporting his state- 
ment that “In general, the simple and straightforward narrative in the 
sagas ... will by itself be sufficient to convince people of its essential 
truthfulness’, he would have assigned himself a task for which he has 


spec ial qu ilifications, | 


particularly the matter of presenting “the peculiar 
conditions under which the navigation of the Norsemen took place” 
Ihe author’s experience as an officer in the Royal Danish navy, and as 
professor of naval design and construction in the Massachusetts Insti- 
l d to treat the nautical and 


tute of Technology, makes him eminently fitted to treat the 


maritime phases of the Vinland problem, and he has performed the task 
| I 


well. Ina series of chapters he discusses the art of ship-building among 
the Norsemen of the period, gives an excellent résumé of the early his- 


tory of the Norsemen in Iceland, followed by an interesting account of 
the Norse settlements in Greenland, whence the Vinland voyagers issued 
forth, and gives also an adequate summary of the geography as well as 
of the hydrographic and climatic conditions of the North-Atlantic coast 
of America, accompanied by a description of the Eskimos and Indians 
. this region, in which he argues that the Norse explorers doubtless 
came in contact with both of these races—all illuminated with such a 
wealth of well-selected photographic illustrations as have never before 
been bestowed on this subject. The various phases of life in the Norse 
colonies of Iceland and Greenland, especially the economic conditions, 
are set forth in such a way as to prepare the reader for a ready ac- 
| ie main facts of the saga narratives, and make it plain 
that it would have been very strange if the Norsemen during their cen- 
turies of abode on the inhospitable shores of southwestern Greenland 
had not found land to the southwest and made serious efforts at col- 
onization. 

But the author does not apply the mass of information that he has 
gathered in direct refutation of Nansen’s astute and vigorous onslaught 
on the Vinland sagas, which, at present, is the vital issue in the discus- 


sion. He is merely preparing the ground for a detailed examination of 
the contents of both sagas for the purpose of a “reconstruction of the 


vovages” (the title of the last chapter) and the identification of the 


regions visited. Upon this last point the author's efforts are centred. 
But there need be no hesitancy in declaring that, like so many previous 
investigators of this knotty problem, he will surely fail to convince crit- 


ical students of any definite results. For it is glaringly evident that to 
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search 1 disclose further omissions. But most amazing is the 
1 1 ‘ +1 T visa} 

such it rtant historical sources as the Magliabechi- 

i manuscript of the Sod i Letter and the Amoretti Codex. The 


eraphv of Vespucci contains nothing new. Nowhere in the book has 


1 new source been utilized. The texts published are reprints without 
mpt at collation or correction. Nevertheless it is convenient to 

; ute issem 1 between two covers. We have: th 
fundus Novus reprinted from the original with variants from the edi- 
n of Jehan Lambert Paris, with omission of the facsimiles; the 


Soderini Letter, taken from Varnhagen’s faulty text, with some of the 


] ‘hical deviations, and without the cuts; the translation 
of the same into French by Norbert Sumien; the Latin text from the 
( rat 1507 the three sSo-c illed apocryphal let ers 


age. Not 


th Varnhagen and Fiske that Vespucci sailed 


I 
iround the G f Mexico and north beyond the coasts of Florida and 


Georgia. O n he old “P controversy which we 
had supposed laid to rest is revived. In an introductory note Vignaud 


states that my study of the Soderini Letter had reached him too late to 


use, but adds that he is unconvinced that the Magliabechiana manu 
script has any value. This is the only logical position which those who 
belic that Vespucci took the course described will henceforth be abl 
to assume. For once let them admit the value of this source and their 
whole argument falls to the ground. The matter hinges on a point of 
t¢ xtual criticism. Phree ersions, the Latin, the Magliabe chia1 1, al d 


the Amoretti Codex read Parias, Perias. The two first named at least 

can | aet nstrated, often preserve the correct tradition (and cet 
tainly did in tl stance) as against the Florentine print, which alon¢ 
reads La he name Lariab never appeared on any map. It has 
never been identified with any town. It isa myth. For no better reason 


than that certain Mexican Indian names end in -ab, Varnhagen would 


him. The negative evidence of the suit of the heirs of Columbus 
1inst the Spanish crown, invoked so tellingly by many critics, Vignaud 
brushes aside as irrelevant on the ground that Vespucci made no claim 
to have discovered Parias. The time is past for rejecting the Maglia- 
bechiana manuscript with a dogmatic assertion that it had no value. 
Whe 


Soderini was the recipient of the letter? Not from the print, which 


re but from this source did Bandini and Varnhagen learn that Piero 


Vignaud alone accepts as authoritative. Varnhagen used this source 
when it suited his purpose and suppre ssed its readings when these did 


ort his theories. Modern scholars should no longer be deceived. 


which Vignaud does not accept as genuine. Vespucci’s Latin and 
] ++ lid 
Spanish letters are not included. 
nhal +h 1 fect <x 
Vignaud upholds the authenticity of the disputed first voy 
place Lariab near Tampico, in spite of the fact that Vespucci states 
that he sailed 870 leagues to the northwest of the place in dispute. This 
argumenta 1 Vignaud now adopts as trustfully as Fiske did before 
not 
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‘rivate Schools, Tutors, William and Mary College, and Studying 


The chapter on Social Life is one of the most interesting. In it is 
quoted a letter from Col. Daniel Parke, about 1702, to his daughter 
frances, afterward Mrs. Custis. Among other things he says: “ Do 
not learn to romp but behave yourself soberly and like a gentlewoman. 
jliging to all the Servants, and when you speak doe 
it mildly, even to the poorest slave”, etc. In the same chapter is this 
extract from the diary of a “ very lively little colonial girl”, Sally Fair- 
fax: “ On thursday the 26th of decem. Mama made 6 Mince pies and 7 
custards, 12 tarts, I chicking pye and 4 pudings for the ball”. 


1 
] 


It may surprise many to read what the commissioners to settle the 
boundary between Virginia and North Carolina in 1710 report of the 
hospitable Mrs. Frances Jones: “ She is a very civil woman and shews 
nothing of ruggedness, or Immodesty in her carriage, yett she will carry 
unn in the woods and kill deer, turkeys, etc., shoot down wild cattle, 
catch and tye hoggs, knock down beeves with an ax and perform the 
most manfull Exercises as well as most men in those parts.” 

In these days of enforced aridity it is refreshing to read this item 
from the diary of the Father of his Country in 1771: “ Dined at the 


peaker’s and went to the Play—after wch Drank a Bowl or two of 


Punch at Mrs. Campbell’s’ 


There is a chapter on Virginia and England, and chapters on the 
Theatre, Outdoor Sports, Music, Religion, and Funeral Customs. But 


perhaps no chapter will elicit more good laughs from the reader than 
that on Courtship and Marriage. 


R. H. Dapney. 


The lconography of Manhattan Island, 1j08-1000. Compiled from 
Sources and illustrated by Photo-intaglio Reproduc- 
tions of important Maps, Plans, Views, and Documents in Public 
ollections, by I. N. Puetrs Stokes. Volumes I. 

and Il. (New York: Robert H. Dodd. 1915-1916. Pp. li, 

473; XXxil, 452. $40.00 each.) 

It has been the aim of Mr. Stokes in this work to collect as far as 
possible, in chronological form, all maps, charts, plans, and views of 
topographical or artistic importance which are known to exist, affecting 
the city of New York from its earliest days. These have been arrange: 
in two main groups, the first embracing those from the earliest settle- 
ment down to the year 1807; the second group is designed to contain a 
selection from the multifarious cartographic and pictorial productions 
from 1807 to the present time. 

Of the material collected in this work nearly all is well-known, and 
is readily accessible to the student in much larger scale than Mr. Stokes 


+ 


to most of his reproductions in the small quarto 


has been able to give 


as 
\ road. 
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mentioned came into the possession of M. Henri Harrisse, while 
many of the other pieces of the collection found their way into the Royal 


\rchives at the Hague, where they became the subjects of an exhaustive 


by Dr. F. C. Wieder, assistant librarian of the 


sity I Amsterdam. 
In the me me. during the vear 1910. Col. J. J. Staal. editor of 
dutch geographical journal 7ijydschrift van | k Neder- 
lardrijkskundig Genootschap, in the course of a visit to Italy, 
observed various Dutch charts d plans, property of the Italian gov- 


ng upon the walls of a room in the 
Villa Castello near Florence. Colonel Staal noted these briefly in his 


uurnal, and they were more carefully examined in the following year 


by Mr. J. W. Yzerman, president of the Royal Dutch Geographical 
Society. Later, Mr. Yzerman, upon the occasion of an accidental meet 
g at the Hague with Dr. Wieder, described to the latter the drawings 
hich he had recently seen in Italy, and from his description of them 


1 that the pieces in the Castello Villa were of 


says Mr. Stokes, “to find in Italy such an extensive collection of Dutch- 
drawn maps, plans, and views of countries that had no particular con- 
nection with Italy”. The explanation however soon appeared. During 


the years 1667-1669, the Tuscan Prince Cosimo de’ Medici made a trip 


lolland, accompanied by Prince Corsini. A 


manuscript account of this trip is preserved in the Biblioteca Lauren- 
iana in Florence, and it appears quite conclusively that the 


1 


astello, from 


Villa 


*hnique, were apparently all from one source, and Dr. 


y the discovery among them of a du- 


plicate of the “ Manatus” plan of M. Harrisse, having a much more 


iccurate key than the latter, but being itself corrected in several im- 
portant details by the Harrisse chart. It was readily seen therefore that 


th these plans were copied from an unknown original. The designa- 


a mere assumption by 


ndia maps in the collection. 
The main discovery at the Villa Castello however was that of the 
plan of New Amsterdam, which had remained, incredible as it may seem, 


utterly unknown to all the eager collectors of the last century. It is a 


neatly drawn plan, 25 inches by 185% in size, entitled Afbecldinge van di 


Stadt Amsterdam in Nieuw Nede andt. It represents very nearly tne 
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With tl facts in view, Dr. Wieder made a trip to Florence to 
examine tl y discovered material. It was a great surprise ”, 
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the complicated system of grouping the same, together with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of a remotely placed text, these costly volumes would 
seem not likely to be of the greatest practical advantage to students. 
Some of the historical deductions, such for example as those relating to 
the discoveries of Verazzano, the lost island of “ Luisa”, the supposed 
voyage of Thomas Dermer through Long Island Sound in 1619 (based 
entirely upon a misapprehension of his allusion to what was assumed to 
be Hell Gate in the East River), are not likely to be accepted unques- 
tioningly by historical critics. 

Mr. Stokes’s work contains a voluminous body of text and com- 
ments. In his preface he acknowledges the assistance of various per- 
sons in the preparation of these, but without specifically stating the 
portions attributable to individuals. It is evident that their conclusions 
may vary materially in critical value, and may require considerable 
further examination and research before they can be considered as estab- 
lished historical facts, and not merely personal opinions. 

\n example of this is the somewhat ludicrous assertion that the 
prominent structure with a conical-shaped roof shown upon all the 
various forms of Mr. Stokes’s “ Prototype View” of New Amster- 
dam, and believed by most recent writers from its topographical situation 
to be the old Bark Mill, in the loft of which the first church services 
were held—is a hay barrack in the distance. The explanation of this 
curious notion appears from the newly discovered “Castello plan”, 
where in the general line of perspective of these views, but at a dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile behind the houses of the town, there appears 
a small object probably designed to show a Dutch hay barrack on the 
old Damen farm, about at the present Broadway and Cedar Street. 
That this small structure, adapted to the needs of a farm of no more 
than thirty acres or so, was visible at all from the point of view is suf- 
ficiently doubtful; but that its location was utterly inconsistent with the 
topographical features of the views, and that upon the beautiful “ Pro- 
totvpe View” from the Hague, doors and windows are plainly enough 
depicted upon the building, are considerations which might well have 


caused some hesitation in enunciating such a singular conclusion as that 


in the text of the work. 


H. INNEs. 


Rensselaer van 1623 tot 1636. Door Dr. J. Spinoza 
CaTerLA JessuruN. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1917 
Pp. 213, xxv. 5 gid.) 

THis work, which was originally submitted as a thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Dutch Literature in Amsterdam University, is but one of 
many indications that have come to us within recent years of a revival 
of interest in Holland in the subject of former Dutch colonization in 


New Netherland. 
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important item is the so-called .4 ibrieff, of March 28, 1624 
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Netherland to find a suitable person for director-general in th 


Wouter van Twiller. Still another item, taken from anothet i" 


like the preceding extracts printed in full in the appendix, is the Dut 
text of the letter from Isaac de Rasiére to Samu ) | 


given as written from New Netherland in- 1626 though internal « 


dence shows that it was written from memory after de Rasier 
to Holland, not earlier than 1628. Aside from tl date, { r ’ 
noted in the book, but issue might be take h t | ! 
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nd as a director of the West India Company. Although the city 
archives of Amsterdam are said to have yielded little that was to the 
author’s purpose, it is reasonable to assume that among the notarial 
papers at Amsterdam and Leyden there are still hidden many business 


mtracts and legal documents that would throw additional light on van 


Rensselaer’s activities. As a further source of information, one might 
sugg he records of the Consistory at Amsterdam, in which van 


Rensselaer’s name appears as that of an elder, and which might there- 
fore shed an interesting side-light on his religious life. Apart from 
these limitations, Dr. Jessurun’s book is a work of considerable merit 


ion to the literature of New Netherland. 


r . 


Hlistory of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal. By Tuomas HuGues, of the same society. Text, vol- 
ume I]. From 1645 till 1773. (London and New York: Long 
mans, Green and Company. 1917. Pp. xxv, 734. $8.00.) 


nes of this work were reviewed in this journal (XIII. 


597, XVI. 143). This volume shows the same characteristics which we 
had found in the preceding parts of the work: great industry, wide read- 
ng, zeal for the order whose history it discloses, a discursive and repeti- 
tious manner of narrating events, great acrimony against all who differ 
1] 


from the Jesuits, whether the opponents be fellow-members of the 


Roman Catholic Church, or whether they be Protestants. The book is 


en mor¢ a polemic than a history and a polemic of sixteenth 
century character, abounding in “ all manner of uncharitableness ”. The 


divagations make the book too long and are often irrelevant: for ex- 
imple, a statement that the Jesuits at St. Inigoes were driven out of 
ieir home (p. 58) leads to a page note upon the treatment of the Cross 
vy the Puritans of New England and by Edward Gibbon. 
The account of the famous Maryland Toleration Act of 1649 seems 
» have been written without reading Davis’s Day Star and a startling 
sition is taken toward that act. The writer believes that the Catholic 


. 4)—though it is doubt- 


whether it ever was a majority—and that the act was intended as a 
icament for a moribund social polity” (p. 38) and was the “ex- 
ring gasp of a toleration practised from the first by the Catholic 
gentry of Maryland. As to Baltimore, no one knows whether he had 
anything to do with it” (p. 674). The “Catholic gentry” certainly 
practised toleration because of Lord Baltimore's instructions. 

Sometimes absolutely unwarranted assumptions are made. For ex- 
ample: a paper in the British records gives the boundaries of Maryland 


according to the charter, together with a date in 1636. It seems almost 
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tained in a statute, is ignored (p. 19). Baltimore is attacked for alter 
ing th ditions iS iws were changed contrary to the charter 
(pp. I1, 625). Because he directed that a Jesuit be sent out of the 


ince in a certain contingency, which never occurred, he is accused, 


for several pages, of kidnapping (p. 621). Because he paid for land to 


the Indians to extinguish their claim to it, any private citizens, e. g., the 

Jesuits, are said to have had the right to make such purchase without 

regard to the proprietary; for “the authority over the land which they 
occupied was all theirs” [the Indians] (p. 642)—a position which, of 

course, has no ground at law. 


Not only Baltimore is disliked. The author goes out of his way to 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Inglis, the first Anglican bishop of Nova Scotia 
(pp. 505, 602). Goy. Horatio Sharpe’s character is so misread that hi 
is called a “ cipher” (p. 544). Frontenac (p. 342) and Governors Nich- 
olson and Hart of Maryland (pp. 436, 452) are also among those to 
whom scant justice is given. 

Undoubtedly anti-Catholic laws in Maryland in the eighteenth cen 
tury and efforts of New York governors in the seventeenth century 
against the Jesuits were partly due to the odium theologicum, but th 
explanation of them is not entirely made, when this is said. One must 
remember that many Jacobites followed the tenets of the Church of 
Rome and that the French Jesuits were eager to increase the domains 
of the King of France—so that politics mingled with religion in these 
measures, 

Some minor errors call for comment, e. g., the Parlement de Paris 
was not a “higher kind of County Council” (p. 240). 

It is a pity that our author did not confine himself to a narration of 
the deeds of the Jesuits, for he tells us much that is of interest con- 
cerning them and their careers in the West Indies (p. 575 ff.), New 
York (p. 145), Philadelphia (p. 500), and among the German immi- 
grants at Lancaster (p. 501). We are interested in the glimpse of the 
work of Father Lewis in Cecil County, who “was at one and the same 
time ecclesiastical superior, local pastor attending several missions, pro- 
curator of the farm, head of the house, and, as it would seem, a farm- 
hand too on occasions” (p. 134). We have a novel account of “ priests’ 
slaves” (p. 559) and of the sisters of Jesuits who entered convents (pp. 
22-524). There is an important appendix, consisting of an accurate 
list of the English Jesuits who labored in North America, containing, 
for the first time, information concerning the Maryland men who en- 
‘red the order (p. 676 ff.). 

The account of the Jesuits of Canada is interesting though dis- 


jointed (Parkman’s name dces not occur in the volume !)—the narrative 


is too long to be a pendant to the history of the work of Jesuits in 


British North America and too incomplete to be a full history of the 


work of the Jesuits in the French colonies. It is a thrilling narrative 


containing such fine thoughts as those expressed by Father de Crépieul, 
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n fac of the conditions surrounding a f system English 
One to believe (p. 69, Peterson) that apprenticeship in indus- 
vas an institution of early New York of English origin only, whereas 
here are indentures in existence showing that the Dutch as well as the 
English carried on the common European practice (O’Callaghan, Cal- 


h Manuscripts, p. 44). Dr. Edwards in his chapter on 


stry (pp. 61-95) does not deal with this subject at all, 
ring the period he covers rather than that covered by Dr. 
this institution flourished most vigorously. 
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highly illuminating view of municipal institutions. 


vho are inclined to feel that all ills are of the present and blessings only 
he past will do well to read them. 

Chere is a very detailed table of contents in both volumes, but in- 
dexe und lists of books used and referred to, are very much missed. 
These are tirely compensated for by the table of contents and very 
careful r s to authorities at the foot of each page. 
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The feminine writers whose letters find place in the volume sound 
no less a note of high resolve and patriotic purpose than the men. Abi- 


gail Adams and Mercy Warren are familiar figures in the political and 


literary history of the Revolution. Hannah Winthrop, if one may judge 
from the few letters of hers here presented, deserves a place near the 
other two. She wields a facile pen, one from which flows a lofty 


rhetoric, now well-nigh forgotten. 

Chere are several facsimiles in the volume, including the resolution 
of secrecy passed by the Continental Congress in November, 1775, and 
signed by members, from time to time, as late as June, 1777. The edi- 
i d be asked. Attention however 
needs to be cailed to the fact that the letter of John Adams to James 


Warren, bearing date of February 11, 1775, belongs instead in the year 


he H st ry of ] Cc yislatiz Ve thods the Period before By 
Vorney Harrow, Ph.D. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany, V.]) (New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: 

\ 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. x, 
209. $2.25 
lo the student of American history and politics this volume will be 

of considerable interest. Dr. Harlow has evidently made a detailed study 

of the committees in the legislatures of the American colonies, and 
further he has given serious attention to the party organizations, juntas, 


ical combinations which entered into colonial legislative pro- 


il d polit 
cesses, 
In the chapter on Standing Committees in the Colonial Legislatures, 
1750-1775, little new information is furnished, and the brief résumé of 
the subject given by the author is marred by several errors, which shake 
one’s faith in the thoroughness ofthis part of his work. On page 12 
one finds the following statement: “ Why the committee on trade should 


have been appointed in 1742 is not so clear, but the committee for re- 


gion, created in 1769, was certainly the outgrowth of local conditions.” 
The Journals of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 1727-1740 and 1742 
1749, make it very clear why this committee was appointed. A standing 
committee was appointed in the first session of the assembly of 1736 
1740 “to prepare and draw up a State of that Duty [the duty on slaves 
imported into the colony] and the several Paiments that have been 
made, with the Amount thereof”. This committee, reappointed in two 
other sessions of this assembly, became in 1742 the standing committes 


on trade. On page 13 one finds the statement that in 1775 Dinwiddic 


wrote to Halifax, “that our Assembly met”, ete. Dinwiddie was lieu- 


tenant-governor of Virginia only from 1751-1758, and as he died in 177 


and Halifax died in 1771, it is certain that 1775 was not the date of this 


1770. 
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1 he hapte entitled RBevond the Mississ i is rticularlv useful in 
fix tl ( facts of the situation just at the time when the trans- 
ci nental railroads were about to bring such amazing changes. rhe 
ne unpardonable defect at this point is the lack of a map to make in- 
tellicible the development of the mining territories and states and the 
relation to it of the Indian problems and campaigns. The author might 
do well. also. to devote a few months to forgetting all the things he 
knows about the building of the Union Pacific Railroad and its branches, 
ind then, | put himself in approximately the position « f his readers, 
read r | ccount of these events, especially page 327, and see if he 
getS a perf ‘tiv clear conce ption of what hap] ened. 

The Fenian movement receives in this volume a treatment that has 
not the fault. at least, of undue brevity. Dr. Oberholtzer reveals some- 
what of impatience and contempt for the whole affair, while picturing 
its details with much fullness It was indeed a preposterous per- 
formance—though scarcely more so than Young Ireland before it, and 
Sinn Fein after. The author's preoccupation with the inherent ab- 
surdity of the Irishmen’s enterprise doubtless made him overlook some 
implicati f the passage describing Stephens, the chief leader, or in 
the phras¢ f tl mes Head Center of the Fenia organiza 1 

He was a small. thick-set. wiry man. He now wore a full beard at d 


W 1uite bald. In no Way did he seem to be the great leader of a 


national revolutior (p. 529). Must we understand that an Irishman 
vho was able to be at the same time thickset and wiry was ipso facto 
doomed to failure in the quest for a Hibernian republic? Or that dis- 
tinction as art ionist is never to be expected by a bald man with a 
eard? 
In concl hile we are touching the small points, attention may 


ntri 


be called to an example of the havoc that may be wrought by the intru- 


sion of so insignificant a matter as a comma. On page 182 Balak’s com- 


nd on a familiar historical occasion (Numbers, xxiii. 7) is printed 


mand ona tam i l / 
thus: “ Come curse me, Israel”. This is as disconcerting and as dis- 
astrous to the sense as the other instance that has been told, where like- 
wise a comma crept into position after the pronoun in the comm ind: 
Sadd ( ne as 
Wan D NNING 
B an and tile Ive Publica Part) a Bi grapny ana a 
Flisto) By Dana Orcutt. In two volumes New 
.OrK: | lgmans, Green, and Company. IQI7. Ip.! » 357; 3°9 
(x ) 
[ue late Senator Burrows left “twenty voluminous scrap-ooks 


hich he had “ pasted clippings, letters, and memoranda ” Pg. 383, 
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1 Phe dness of the [ ed States 
ci red anv secretary of war with criticism; only the 
engti ind co ig I ne subordinates Kept the intlago Campaign 


Samuel Jordan Kirkz By Dan Exvpert CLark. [lowa Bio- 


gray il Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa 
City: State Historical Society. 1917. Pp. xiv, 464. $2.00.) 


lie plan of Professor Shambaugh to illuminate the history of lowa 
through a series of biographies of the state’s leading men is one which 
might well be adopted in other commonwealths. Samuel J. Kirkwood 
as lowas “war goverm r’’ finds a fitting, and, indeed, nece ssary place 
in such a series, and in Mr. Clark the editor secured a suitable writer 
ime. Care has been exercised, labor has been expended ina 


study of letter-books and other sources to bring together material not 


earlier utilized Lat Life 
Kirk d was a type of American which made itself a large form- 
ative factor in our political life fifty or seventy-five years ago. He was 


Scottish and Irish in ance stry. Born in Maryland he trekked west over 
the Cumberland Road to Ohio. He performed farm labor and taught 
country school. He read law and was admitted to the bar. A Democrat 

vebraska issue came forward, he joined the new Republican 
party, and at about the same time removed to Iowa. A rather rough 
man externally, careless of dress, vigorous of speech, he became a pic- 


iresque and effective campaigner for the new party, and in 1859, only 


four vears after his arrival in Iowa, he won the governorship, which hi 
} ] rn ] that troano + cy ] 
ne le erms, leading Nat strong, thrifttv, new ¢g oup pe 
the perfort ce of their honorable part in the war 

rr a little while in 1866 1867 Kirkwood was United States senator. 
In 1875 he was again governor of the state, resigning after a year in 


turn abandoned after 


four years to enter Garfield's cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. 
wice he seems to have declined diplomatic posts, first in Denmark and 

iter 1 K 


\t some points Mr. Clark is able to bring Kirkwood’s life into con- 
tact with national history, though in general the connection is not very 
essential or close. It is interesting to know of the efforts which Harlan 


is making at home to get back his seat in the Senate months before he 


resigned his place as Secretary of the Interior in Andrew Johnson's 
cabinet, just prior to the Philadelphia convention of 1866. It was in a 


way his by fair right. He could go no farther with Johnson. But Kirk- 


wood’s ambition to be a United States senator was active and constant, 

h h with his subject, as eT yhers are 
rat | be, makes ippe that it was not quite as it should 
h compromis« s reached, vod being give 1 


FREpERIC L. PAxson. 
office to take a full term in the Senate, which he in ii -_-_ 


ear on account Of 
of the governor, while Ha 
years, to sit with Gr sd 9 

What Kirkwood mig h 
ularly stated. But there is rea < 
mould. He would have broken with Grimes a1 ted as Har 
There is evidence of this in his c rs 
read Grimes out of the party, though the ¢ 


report of what Kirkwood said at this tin r tl 
similar wise it is rather remarkable 2 
material or else to an almost uncanny shrewdness iN 


nothing is at hand whereon to | 


construction while he s } ~ ‘ 
ir\ 1866. to March \ \\ 
ceal his feelings during this pet ‘6 : 
one cannot by thi k lis 
should ot have rin his ste 7 
() 


Company 1917. Pp. xvi, 39 $2.00 

Tuts biography should be read by every lawyer 
has the money to buy, or the friend from whom he « 
No man was better qualified than the author for the work that | 
took. Himself of legal lineage, of New England stocl 


St inding at the Ne \\ Yi rk Bar he had ilre id trail dd | 


writing his reminiscences. In his Landmark 
he had preserved for posterity a record of the appearance and 


ities of the noted lawye rs in New York in his dav h h 
before him. 

The book which he has now published was written witl 
of his subject, who gave him much material. Not 
this is the sketch of the Choate family with its 
intellectual life’ which was characteristic of the aristocra f N 
England until this was supplanted by the plutoct 
century. Much of the book was evidently written befor Ir. ( 
died. This is apparent in the chapter which describes him as a 
which once speaks as il he were still ili < I 2 


the only error that the reviewer has been able to d 


Rufus as the uncle of Joseph, which was 

and which must consequently have been written befor: g 
the author the information contained in an earlier cl 

degree of kinship between them ‘he author's modesty has made hin 


omit what would have increased the ilue of the 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXII! —44 


Str Ng: Joseph Choat AS 
loseph H. Choat Vew Englander, New J Lax 
sador. By THeron G. STRON (New York: D 
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nnexation ofr notes to his accounts Of tne 
rt : r and full of interesting quotations trom speeches 
tions re is a refreshing absence of letters, which 
t] most biographies. The book 1s written 
ta c] the concomitant of high breeding Ph 
I 1! 1 nere le 44110 iit 
[ I < I tale if ] Stic 1! ing lage tnat ‘ n . 
rrangement is sk i], not chre ical but grouping the incidents 
| 1 ] 1 ] . + 
( I phases t the career ot that great advocate. 
I ~ate sepn 1 ite was great, greater than any 
‘ thy + ( te thy orl 1 ¢ | 
\ 
| f ti ntempt proceeding before Judge Smyth, never, so tar 
I r | beet le to ascertall havi yr app ired in anv except 
} ected the ilidity of combination of capita r the cul 
t me ta. 804 is the most importa ega ( f hi 
nd ce the creation of the Supreme Court of the United 
nst tet Stacies \ ( e ever cee 11 ) 
I I t e ad\ Ni ne excm] 1¢a itn sucn 
truth of the maxim that the greatest art is that which 
ROGER FOSTER 
LL.B Studie 
\ ai i 
‘ sa i i 
1 1 T » +h 
mport ! itories of | rit materia It is from them tha 
} ] 1 } + + 
hit f course of e siastical history in the United States, but 
1 } +h Inal 
1s 1 t nt whatever the courts have said about it as the final 
ord. He has produced a digest rather than a treatise. He has not even 
ne to the t e of examining for himself the sources on which judge 
thete aninians Thus. in stating (p. 15) the 
I 1 epa leir ¢ iS. nus, | tating p. : 
respect ] 1 to the Christian religion in American government, his 
reference is to “ Swift’s Svstem of Laws, Vol. II, p. 825, cited in II 5. 
he expression often falls below the dignity of his sullfket 
see pp. 18. 45). but there is no obscurity in what is said. 
\fe Zollmann calls attention to an interesting development of church 
law by treat In that with Spain it is stipulated that the cessions o1 
tar tnt ¢ t impair rights belonging to the peaceable 


Zollman Cavil ( 
« SSCSS 
| 1 it in ti 
\ ¢ h 
its inhabitants 
rently ne conti 
TS vested I > lu i 
ras a corporation sol 
common, of late. year 
tT! n Vl alli 
siness building a ! 
é Since rote 
ee the crea ‘ 
} \\ + + 
t 1 \Wa 
courts must a 
Z nann regards this as un-An 
the obligations of a member 
t principl f Wats 
} + + + } 
cover it” (p. 222 
llustration of the right of a re : ? 
ge 
The distinct etweet 
established churches in England, an ( 
| 1] } ‘ 
in pewholder, is well ex 114, 43 
i ie concius i 
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rs have occasioned more litigation than the ‘“ Methodist 


lega pape S 

Episcopal deed”, originally put in form by John Wesley. It is an in- 

teresting combination of provisions, some of which look to the weltare 
f the particular church, and part to that of the entire denomination. 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 


Canadian Confederation and its Leaders. By M. O. HamMonp 


(New York: George H. Doran Company IQI7 Pp. x, 333 
$2.50. ) 
he Federation of Canada, 1867-1917. Four lectures delivered in 
e University of ronto in March, 1917, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Federation. By Greorce M. Wroni 
Sir Joun Z. A. Lasu, R. A. FAtconer. (Toronto 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. viii, 144. 3 sh.) 
he Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical Il orking 


By Wittram Renwick Rippeti, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme 
irt of Ontario. | Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citi 


all 


hip.]| (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum 


Zens 

phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp.170. $1.25.) 

Own July 1, 1917, Canada celebrated the completion of its fiftieth year 
is a federal state. The anniversary happened to come in the midst of a 
great war, when public attention was concentrated on an urgent present, 
but there was widespread newspaper comment on the development of 


half-a-century and one or two volumes of permanent interest have beet 
published. In 1917 Canada was as old as was the United States in 1839. 
There is, however, a great difference in population. Roughly speaking 


Canada is just a hundred vears behind the United States in population. 
It had in 1917 about as many people as the United States in 1817. It 
will be interesting to see whether Canada tends to “catch up” on the 
United States or whether the same disparity is preserved. It is likely 


that between 1917 and 1967 Canada will grow more rapidly than the 


United States grew between 1819 and 1869, for railways and steamships 


make the migration of population easier now than it was a hundred 
vears ago. If only the old ratio is maintained Canada will have in 1967 


about eighteen million people. 

Mr. Hammond's Confederation and its Leaders is based chiefly on 
printed biographies. The English is often careless and there is no evi- 
dence of special political insight. Short biographical sketches in a jour- 


nalistic stvle are given of seventeen men, some of whom, like Joseph 


Nova Scotia, and Mr. A. A. Dorion in Lower Canada, strongly 


Howe in 
the federation of Canada. In glancing at these leaders one 


opposed ttl 


thinks inevitably of the men who shaped in 1787 the Constitution of the 


United States and wonders whether the Canadian leaders measured up 


lard of their prototypes. The Canadians had the easier task, 


to the stan 
g old traditions and not setting up a government, 


for thev were preservin 1 


| 


Books on Canadian Federation 685 


the fruit of revolution, and the 
quarters of a c¢ Irv of the great tederal stat r neig 


Canadian tederatiot Vas outil 1 S64 at tl til 


man was making his desolating 


federalism was acutel 


Hammond nine are lawvers and three jour ts ( - 


\lacdonald is fitted to rank with B« 
Sir Alexander Galt 1 the ul S ( 
perhaps the equal of A inder | 
OT expositiol amd sa 
+ ] } + 
i Vas abie met Vno si 
‘ 
endured. [ven to-da | the str 
ng Quebec in a pos t ¢ 
KS seriousiv of | i 
States, 18 permanent and spreas 
Che little volume 7 
delivered in the Universitv of Toronto to « rate (¢ i fittieth 


anniversary. The history of the federation 1 
fessor George M. Wrong, in the Creation ot 


Canada. Sir John Willison, a well-known ( 


in a vivid style on the political leaders in th 
he knew personally ind Sir Robert Falconer ré ] 

ind pavs no florid compliments to his ow1 Not tl 
teresting of the lectures, but the e mos re t | 
political institutions, is that by Mr. Z. A \\ 
Federal Institutions Cat i Mr. Lash ( 

wide experience. He contrasts the Canadiar stem itl 
United States and shows that the federal power in Canada |] 


to regulate transportation and is not confined to inter-state traff 
has complete jurisdiction with respec he criminal 

and to executive pardon. It can disallow provi il acts that arc 
vires Without the intervention of any court and it cai f rig 
jurisdiction to a provincial court and judges and requ from thet 
service named. It appoints all judges federal or | neia 
Che result is that there are few disputes in ( nada a 
\ltogether the book contains a very lucid a int of 
working ot the Cana 
The volume on The ¢ stitn ( 

tical Working by Mr. Justice Riddell, of the Supret 


ince of Ontario, consists of four lectures tl eful Yal ! 


lectures on the responsibilities of citizensl 

cessive lectures the history of constitt 
the specific terms of the British North Am« 
constitution, the working of this constitutior th spec retere 


Canada’s relations to 
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tem I A nada with that the United States H ippends to ¢ ich 
} - 41 + ++ 
cha r co is references to authorities and ymments 
on his text. He is not always accurate. W: Ouebec 
) i I ru 1dla rrencn made 
ibout t : f tl ng riminal lav p. 9 Phe neurs 11 I 
ir objected to tria i jury of peasants as degrdllg. The new 
constitut f Ca } rant recy ey ne 7° 
] 24 his L1le¢ t irs later, not under the clauses of a statute 
the tull adoption otf tl inwritten law ot the British constitutioi 
speak of the Earl of Derby as Earl Derby (p. 102). He is too fond 
( t contras It is not true that “in the United States th 
y reme; it inada the people through their representatives 
ss). i eems to torget that the Imperial Privy Council, a c t 
tc l the Canadian people, has the last word in interpreting 
their constitution, whi the p e of the United States, if th : 
shed, ¢ iwav the Supreme Court by a constitutional amend 
he danger Riddell’s writing is that he sets out with a 
t 5 to | that Ca 1 is a more democratic country than tl 
United S He sl rightly enough that, within the frontiers of 
} ++ +1] + + +1 + + 
al I in 1 iS apparentiv conte! Nat turea 
Britain sh 1 age tl foreign attairs of inada, something that 
many of hi intrvmet | not endure much longer. The analog f 
t n the | ident and the prime minister. He thinks the President a 
( tic el ind § ne is, Dut adoes wir. justice I i 
tl eater ntration of authority in Canada which gives the prim 
iste! ntt O he second chamber, since he nominates 
cancies, of the wl executive government, of the legislative power 
in the popular chamber, and even of the naming of the governor-get 
eral since he is alwavs consulted about this appointment? True, the 
House of Commons can dismiss the prime minister at anv time but, in 
fact, for fifty vears, it has done so only once and in Canada, as in the 
ited ne nead ¢ ne gov iment 18 changed va ote ¢ 
and, unlike a fFreside i anadian prime munister may 
ifiice indefinitely. Sir Oliver Mowat was prime minister of Ontario for 
\ twenty-four years continuously. \s Mr. Justice Riddell says righ i 
Canadian party system has greater rigor than that of the United States 
with the result of a greater p: inency of office-holding in Canada. 
Mr. Justice Riddell’s b s stimulating and original and, even if 
1 17 1 1 1: - 1 
me-sided, 18 a valua contribution to the iterature oft the Canadiat 
constitution. Canadian scholars have not written enough upon the very 
snterestine institutions of nniio It is pleasant to find a busy judge 
writing a popular t1 se upon the laws which he is interpreting im! 
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their statesmen have a sense of chivalry which responds to a straight- 
forward appeal; one is safer in reposing confidence in this than in 
promises or threats. Harris was not only right in his estimate of the 
character of the Shogun’s advisers, but he argued correctly that it was a 
tactical blunder to endanger by a sudden flight the exercise of a min- 
ght of residence at the capital, for which he had contended 
during two years, 

Yet it is curious to observe that the most charitable critic of his time 
called it a grave error to assume Japanese civilization to be on a par 
with that of the Western world. ‘ The Japanese he de clares| are not a 
civilized, but a semi-civilized people, and the condition of affairs in this 
country is quite analogous to that of Europe during the middle ages.” 


It is possible that the Western world has altered its terms in sixty years 


and is not as prone now as then to assume fixed standards for “ civili- 
ation 
W. 
Tapan Da Day V77, 1878-70, ISS2-83. By Epwarp S. Mors! 
In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Miffin 
Company. 1917. Pp. 450; 426. S8.o0.) 


lHESE volumes are in my eyes history—although not a history. The 
historian can no more ignore Morse’s Japan than he can Dr. Johnson's 
Tour to the Hebrides, Pepys’s Diary, or Marco Polo’s frequently mis 
eading but always valuable Journey to the Kathay of Kublai Khan. 
Morse’s first visit to Nippon was almost coincident with my own; and it 
is a pleasure for me to bear witness to the rare combination of scientific 
training, physical endurance, contagious good humor, and finally of 
opportunities offered by official rank in the learned world of Tokyo—all 
these united to make a diary crowded with incidents and observations, 
the more precious for being impressions recorded before the novelty had 
worn off. The author will soon celebrate his eightieth birthday—al- 
though only the calendar taxes him with age !—and we are grateful that 
these volumes have so long lain dormant. A younger traveller might 
have been less wise or less modest and sought to perfect the style or 
suppress some impressions which aiterwards had to be corrected. For 
instance, he is present at a fire in the capital and laughs derisively at the 
antics of the fire brigade—because he does not understand their object. 
We think the hose is meant to squirt water on the house; the Japanese 
firemen of 1877 used the hose to saturate only the men who risked their 
lives in demolishing such inflammable buildings as lay to leeward of the 
conflagration. In general, however, Professor Morse had from the out- 
set a body-guard of loving and admiring students who initiated him into 
every domestic, religious, and political arcanum and who consequently 
saved him from the endless pitfalls into which the mere globe-trotter 
stumbles, wallows, and emerges—with a book. We are spared the latter- 


day nonsense so sedulously spread by our California friends that “ all 


= 


Minor N 


ipanes¢ re dishe est {on t \ 5 
im informed that some stealing takes ice ‘ 
associated for some time with tl tl 
interior dishonesty is seldom know ind, indeed f rare ren 
in treaty ports 

Morse cannot le ssifies es 
is i I i ( 
es tl crt 
ea t 
of h ‘ 
r than to crit 
re H 
ita I 
rv W I | 
help him to understand the trend of Japan 
every line readable. lo ne | eva 

t the subtle it of Gib he charming gart f 
hilosophic calm ot Hume, the ga I ess \ 
ing satire of \Macaula tl student will feel the it 
historians of the past in the sympatheti ives \ ‘ f y 
by Day. 

VIINOR NOTICES 

15. (Washington, 1917, pp. 375 his f the 
forts contains a greater pr! I ( formal matter than 1 
predecessors, because of the unusual amount of business whicl id to 
be transacted in the thirty-first annual meeting of the soci Son 
eighty pages, too, are occupied by reports on the archives ot 
of California and Vermont, made for the Public Archives Com 
the former by Edward L. Head, archivist at Sacramet th y 
Dr. A. H. Shearer. There are, however, some notable cont f 
historical narrative or exposition, such as Professor W. S rg $ 
paper on Economic Cause of Internatio IN Sa \\ 
cient Times 1 learned accou of East Gern ( zat ‘ 
Middle Ages, by Professor |. W. Thomps 

ropea omacy 1048 ha \ t 

f the Eighteenth C \ 
Lutz on Rudolph Sct \ R 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Econo Suite 


Krehbiel and W. T. Laprade. 
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disc S 
\ ) t e o the 1 t ) 1101 
S ¢ 1 ) he rec t tr Ss rmation of societ he tr 
ifacture, on the extended use of inventions and dis 
increase organization arisi therefrom, is 
< ract« 0k indeer th (sree Ron 4 
d me col ms of t laborer have fe essons to teach us 
| 
regare the social problems arising in these latter davs of the indus 
tt which has not vet reached its z \ general deduc 
] + +} ] + + 
he ¢ irison dustrial methods of differ nations is the 
sa en t the i strially strong to expl the industrially 
\\ is been a characte Ot all Systems, the 1as 1 
+ +1 } ] 1 leat } 
ears a ré ré er cn Pes througn industrial revoiution 
1 } - 
h ecu! pre wus fifty, so far as the reorganization « 
society 1s concerned. lhe industrial revolution has become a socia 
mutation. History is being made rapidly but can in no way be made to 


repeat itself except in spirit. Modern social problems cannot be solved 


by any precedents or examples set by nations whose institutions have 
become obsolete. The best equipment for the solution of modern prob- 
lems is a thorough persistent research into present conditions. Never- 


theless, an historical survey of what other nations have failed to accom- 
plish may clarify our minds for the task. For this purpose, Mr. Chapin’s 
dk igh and instructive wok is valuable as an introduction to social 
economy) Its historical vision is clear, its statements acc e, and it is 
sufficiently comprehensive for the author’s purpose. 
FRANK WILson BLACKMAR. 
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as an acaden ic | rel il Is that a i 
| had the habit of su *tio1 possibility 
with their democratic neighbors depends on the 1 
can unlearn their highly-wrought and ag long ilt und 
national animosity. Mr. Veblen thinks this 1s bound to tal c t 
that it may take about as long to unlearn as it t und | 
that in any case it will h irdly come without the passi t 
or by grace of some comprehensive disciplit riet 
The French and Anglo-Saxon peoples ha 
the institutional phases in which the Germans st ni 
tion there is a startling inversion of commonly a ted 
earding Teutonic influenc 1s undemocrat 
Veblen declares that the French at farthet i 
retention out of Roman times of the concept ’ 
That the English and French of to-d I h1 Ivar ' 
conception of indivi | liberty and selt-s ri t t Gert 
does not prove o1 nm arsue that the 1 
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ories have g s ar, have been more influenced by Teutonic than 
y Roman cones s, and they are certainly about as democratic as 
he French. I 5 1 necessary to do violence to the hitherto accepted 
ypinions as to the fluence of Teutonic and Roman institutions to ex- 
ain the differences between Germans and others. There is plenty of 
ground tor th the environment of the respective peoples during the 

ast seve ct s 
EDWARD KREHBIEL. 

he Law St mad Germa Doctrines. By Léon 
Juguit, BP essor he Fac vy ot Law of Bordeaux; translated by 
rederick Sloovére, Instructor in Law in the Catholic University 
1t America H Law Review, November, 1917, vol. NXXI., no. 
special n (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1917, pp. 
O92, 35 cents.) lo the historia except as he is interested in tracing 
1e deve opment ot wolitical theories this work is of no direct value. 
lo the political philosopher is of considerable interest. It not only 
serves to set in clearer outline than has previously been presented in 
english the characteris doctrines of the author, but furnishes an ex- 
cellent analysis of the theories of Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, Seydel, and 
Jellinek, not to mention other less important political theorists. Duguit’s 
central object » the systems of all these writers is the predication of 
omnipotence » the state Objection to granting the existence of this 
state attribute is, one might sav, an tdée fixe with him, and necessitates 


a denial by him 

vet, acute think« as he 
criticisms, as well as in 
to distinguish between 
remise upon which te 
ons of mere lega cy, 
power or ethical right 
ment mav see fn 

a single instance will 

21, we concede 


there cannot 
right, any recipt 
force are the o1 


impudence thi 


war by the ri 
in a very convi 
it possible f 
exalts the sove 


raised above the 


he 


espe cially 


if the personality and sovereignty of the state. And 


to demand. 


supreme will to the 


Cal 


iaws oO 


plane 


he rules, but Duguit is certainly in error when, in 


sulnce 


} 
Oo 


petweel 


proposition 


ligation 


1s 1 


the construction of his own system, 


sovereignty and 


the ascr 


to show its pr 


state 


] 


| 


of a 


ega 
f international rel 


was affirmed a 


presentatives of Ge rmany 


4 1 
whatsoever those 


tate omnipt tence 


[his error pervades the whole essay, 


If, he 


esence, 


we 


two or more sovereign states any 1 


character; that 
ations. 


M. 


in control ¢ 


must then maintain 


We know 


t the very beginning of the 


t seems that he is often led astray in his 


by a failure 


as a juristic 


» erect systems of public law and determine ques- 


iption to the state of either material 


its govern- 
but 


says, on page 
“that 
relation of 
violence and 


with what 


Duguit does indeed show 


manner how the theories of Kant and Hegel made 


shows how 


purely juristic theories of Sevdel, Ihering, 


f the moral obligations that bind mere men, 


the Wi 


ll of a king could come to be held as 


and Jellinek, he finds neces- 


or German publicists to develop a political philosophy which 


as a mystical and essentially divine entity 


and 
the 


the 


reign state 
will of the state 
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sary and logical s 


Germany. 


( William He N York. ¢ 
526, 492, $1.50 eac 1 ) 
) shed in the mw ta S 
] s on the 
\ mes of Dio ha een 1 ( 9 
The pres¢ ) ( \ \ \ 
he stirring years 43 31 
Caesar to the decisive \ 
rule of Augustus 8S A ) 
The final transla col ) s 
essentially based ) tl $10 S ) 
fessor Herbert B. Fostet | ch | 
much credit to Ameri classic 
bring its author all t cog | 
deserved. Previous hat time i ‘ ~ 
English, despite the exist re ( 
Dio’s place as an his has g en es He « 
write in very smooth Greek, he was h ( 1 
still more frequently uncritical, at 1 he was somet S ss é 
But the fact remains that he hada g gras } i 1 
history, that he understood the m ls of in idn 
he had access to official documents, that he strove to t ( 
out silly rhetoric d that | ired his hict S 
far as it 1S pre served to us “ il 11 i] 1al le compendium 1 nrorm 
especially for the whole imperial period down to about 22 ‘Dd. I 
a grievous misfortune that so much of this truly monumenta 
transmitted merely through the ne compet Zonaras a 


epitome of the monk Niphilinus n republishing tl urviving 
of Dio, therefore, the / bh Libra has ret ll 


of the humanities 


Witttam Stearns D 


Raymond Beazley, Professor of Mi 
Birmingham. (Oxford and New York, Clat lon Pr 17 ‘ 


viii, 224. $1.20.) It is perhaps Profess | 1 | 
class-room lectures which are thus given permanent shared 


with his fellow teachers \t any rate, it! e1 ind stimulating 


body of materials and suggestions for su h lectut rrang 


Dio’s Roman Hist With an Englis] ral , 
Ph.D.. on the Basis of the Ver f rbert 
In nine volumes. Volumes V. and V1 
| 
\ 
A Note-book of Med 1] Histo 153 


strong 


‘Isterman. One who 


its racv presentation ot a 


in what he finds; the his- 


( g ) I ne and without divis y 
tri t brok 1p into comparat y short periods (less than half 
L ci iry fi he most pat ind rich in data for the history of culture 
CIVIiiZa ell lla ICS. AS One mignt expect 
ym the his of medieval geography, the book is especially notable 
tor the breadtl f its vision and for the wealth of exact and often 
informati as t itlying lands and movements. L[specially 
easter Eur | the Orient yme in for generous memory. The 
m 1 le chaoti ind there are many marks of hast 
is eat \lsace is vexatiously called Alsace-Lorraine ”’. 
it th teacher a1 student will find it a mit f fas 
tins n and interenc It should be widely a le 
W. Jeud e, LL.B. Camb. London, 
garded as either ar ithoritati or an enlightening work on the sub- 
ject. It is a not too well arranged collection of extracts from the ancient 
iws of Great rita th little legal and much modernist political 
fect eve } himself ¢ alns: eT lovs a larve nart 
l t il T at il d Of his six reterences to Pollocl il | 
references to the Year Books. only two 
em apf te to the subject ot the treatise. A tew authorities quite in 
+ le > +1 1,1 } 
point are dr rom the Selden Society / ications, more from the 
Brehon and W s, and a number from the Mosaic law—apparently 
on the ¢ in d he hor without an attempt at proof, that th¢ 
common lav : rgely influenced by the law of Moses. [The pages 
d ted to tort crime throw litt ight on the law or its admin 
The long Su nent is trankly unconcerned with law, but contains 
the authors meditations on modern conditions, suggested, to be sure, by 
sometl ng he has ound tn nedieva iW. The author’s views are 
strong and vig s, and often shrewd. He attacks the system of im- 
prisonment for small crimes, especially for drunkenness; he reviles the 
English system of magistrates courts; he expresses a sag preference 
tor the Brehon laws, and pays his respects to the [i =! 
seekKS this discussion Of medieval Crime Qh 
few modern problems will not be disappointed ii =: 
1 hard] te +h } 1 
OT iW V1 lardaiv treasure 
T 
losepH H. BEALE. 
Keg ‘ s irc es de la Chambre des Comptes de Faris. 
Par Ch.-\ ! . rom Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 


\ 
ber of accounts of Fat 
exception Of a 
lled tl el 
It is with the series ¢ 
Ca He aesct 
4 t1 I xt! ts i 
special importance or ot ¢ 
1e treatise des tl 
an extent commensut 
im 
tne chamber oul 
| CaS aati i 
} Red B k in cal 
\ 
Lae 
primarily a compendium | 
from Villehardouin, the partizan 
Crusade. to Henri Estiem ra | 
eminence of the French languags 
purports to be an analysis of the 1 | 
of France. To be sure, the auth rms 
y disciaiming aii TC: | 
mended by their artistic worth whatev' 
chapters devoted to the | 
hetween Venice and vane 
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sade to Louis XI., from Charles VIII. to Henri IV., are of no pretense 
and of less worth. 

The first part of the book, devoted to the literary manifestations of 
political relations, to the French travellers, pilgrims, and poets in Venetia 
in the Middle Ages, savors of the seminar and the card catalogue, devoid 
of the critical attitude desirable in one if not in the other. The second 


same plan for the Renaissance with a chapter on 


part follows the 
Venetian printers and their influence in France, but is written on the 


whole with more spirit. If one agrees with the conclusion of the author 


(p. 489) that Venetian “ vertus littéraires sont comme les perles de cette 
mer, dont elle est la reine: elles ne paraissent pas a la surface; elles sont 
profondeurs infinies, et seules des mains habiles peuvent 
s transformer en joyaux précieux”’, one can only 
mourn that the hands were not as able as diligent. The transtormation 
does not appear. 

There are forty ee extracts from texts, covering one hundred 


pages, four of them hitherto unedited. None is of great significance. 
One wonders how in this day and age a printer could be found so lacking 
nse of economy and of courage, as not to have enforced upon the 
} 


author some necessary and profitable compression. 


and St l th. ign of Louts Philippe, 1820 IS4S. By 


Church ana é 
John M. S. Allison. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916, pp. 
178.) Mr. Allison’s monograph aims to set forth certain of the re- 


lations of Church and State during the eighteen years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. Particularly is it a study of the Liberal Catholic move- 
ment associated with the names of Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalem- 
bert, and Ozanam. Lamennais’s reform ideas are clearly presented, 
“the regeneration of the Church by liberty and the regeneration of man- 
kind by the Church when once it had been freed from its faults’, the 
revival of a dynamic faith within the Church itself and among the 
people in a time of spiritual indifference. The evolution of Lamennais’s 
ideas, their attraction for a number of young men of talent, the various 
methods employed for their diffusion, the opposition aroused in eccle- 
siastical and political circles, particularly to the idea of the entire inde- 
pendence of the Church and its complete separation from the State, 
the political implications of the movement both in home and foreign 
policies, all these are clearly traced, as is also the speedy and decisive 
condemnation of the movement by the pope, Gregory XVI., in the ency- 
clical Mirari wos. 

The author then describes the revival in later years of this move- 
ment apparently so completely eradicated by the papal allocution, a re- 
vival that was slow and also partial. For the later struggle of the Lib- 
eral Catholic was more limited than the previous unsuccessful venture, 
was in fact essentially restricted to the demand for liberty of associa- 


tion and liberty of teaching, held by the Neo-Catholics to be implicit in 


Vas the Campaig! va St the 1 
tional matters, the vicissitud g 

In the filling-in of the a c 
the reign the author is less sat ict ESS ( 
in his outline of the religious deve 
viewer's opinion, far t high , 
of this per d, a histor is ch says 
the | bourg st. (serma al d \ ¢ 
(suizot this Sec n i Mr \ 
are not infrequent, s cl s that I 


(p. 130), and that he retired from the G 5 
lhe book lacks a table of contents and a1 
errors are numerou 
( 
nally published in the Ne \ 


( ompany, IQI7, pp. 102 = | cents: paper 25 ce 
} } 
published betwee eT IQIO 1 | ) 
1 
Caring OI the War® ¢ the reiat ul ¢ 
na it } 
¢ ym the aric 5 1 es he ) 
++ +} } 
Written in ne Vigorous Sstvik ot ne ‘ 


tnre | ( K¢ j 
cord 1s str < in the first 
7 erns have done nothing tor Germ 


except that which glorified Prussian deeds, and have made 


i necess ( 
failures abroad, where Berlin has held to th on ( ( I 
and selfishness but has forgotten his “nightmare of coaliti 


based on the same old creed of coercion and selfishnes \ 
portunity, published March 31, 1917, emphasizes the « 

ind Budapest of Prussia’s rulers, whose league with the Dual 
is based on no inner kinship of tradit rh t 
throws cold water on Czech aspirations for independen 
warning finger at the dangers to which an inde cle het 
exp sed. lisza’s ta in Ma last led th autn ress 
herent antagonism of Pruss nd Austt 


a résumé of the political progress of tl 

with the Ruthenians since 1908 is | rie fiv sketcl ed 
Che little work forms a readable, althoug! 

ficial, review of Austria’s recent relations to her ¢ 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII, 45 
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quets, and that Thiers was a leader otf tl Repul I 44 
Nation. By Gustav Pollak. (New York, Ne York 
my } } 
Chrough all runs the reignil 
house. The initial ac { 
ments that the Hohen terat 
the next article Pollak reviews Naumann’s J/itt ropa, which he find 
istria’s O | 
= 
Johemia 
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well as to the Czech, Pole, and Magyar within her gates. ollak’s bitter 
feeling toward Prussia, and his tenderness of the Hapsburgs, is every- 
where in evidence. Once more Grillparzer’s obsession of a Prussian 


conspiracy against Austrian writers is rehearsed (p. 91), although Pol- 


k k written in a day of fairer judgments, doubts this (Grill- 
parser and the Austrian Drama, 1907, p. 32) and cites more plausible 


reasons for Grillparzer’s lack of popularity in North Germany (ibid., 

330). The tremendous welding of national feeling in Germany 
during the past forty years is utterly disregarded by the author, who 
can still quote Bismarck and W. H. Riehl on South German particu- 


larism, and the Grossdeutsche Gervinus on the annexations of 1866, as 


f they ere representative of present conditions and sentiments. 
Prussia is anathema! Of the articles on Austro-Hungarian politics, 
that on Bohemia is informing and admirably judicial in tone. The 
others, particularly the analysis of the situation in Hungary, show a 
lack of clear development and coherence. Even the inherently sketchy 
character of the feuilleton can hardly excuse such a statement as 
Down to the close of the eighteenth century Europe was but little con- 
cerned in the destinies of Bohemia” (p. 68) (“ What about the great 


Ottokar, and the Hussite wars, and the Thirty Years’ War ?” asks the 


marv: reader or that Prussia lured Austria into the present 
wat 
Rovert H. Fire, yr. 
l] Bat the Soman bby John Buchan. (New York, George 
H. Doran Company, 1917, pp. x, 264, $1.50.) The battle of the Somm« 


midsummer of the vear 1916, and continued until winter put 
an end to active operations. Like the fighting from the Wilderness to 


Petersburg in the summer of 1864, the battle of the Somme was re- 


markable for the number of casualties, an expenditure of effort and life 
out of proportion to the advantage gained by the English and French. 
What the battle showed was that the British had learned much about 


present-day warfare, and that, by assembling sufficient numbers of 


troops, guns, and munitions on a given front favorable to the operation, 


limited progress could be made. But the limited advance, which, so far, 
alone seems possible, takes on something of a tactical advantage to the 


11 
il 


enemy, because each offensive calls for a complete reconstruc 
the territory passed over. The limited advance exhausts itself, and the 
greater the amount of preparation required for the advance, in men, 
munitions, and cannon, the shorter is the range of these advances upon 
limited fronts, unless, as sometimes happens, the immediate retirement 
is to ground untenable for topographical reasons. 

Mr. Buchan’s book sets forth in a popular fashion, and, at times, 
ness of incident and de scription, the preparations for 


with some diffuse 


the long contest, and the outcome. But so much water has run through 


the mill since the battle of the Somme that some of his claims and prog- 


— 
— 
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Sticat Ss 
confident 
The psychologica 
uses, but if the torts i ( ( 


worse than the first state. G 


soldiers, wrote in December his 
paper and club strategy will 

American public mind, notwithstanding the ¢ 

vhich they have from day to day seen its 

sipated by facts”. In warfare, instead of psy ¢ 


the facts chang¢ the psych 


lique. (Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin ¢ 


XXix, 364, $5.00.) The writer of this diary re 


States in Cairo from ISQ7 to 18g9. He was a Philad hiat 

With Cultivated tastes, especially in respec 
and race-horses. The record which he kept for his pr ¢ it 
and which describes with intimate detail his dail ¢ 
it Was ent rely proper tot hit Ke i 
ment to those who like to read of the doings 


days when important things were going on in | 


who looks for valuable information concern tl 1 itic 
the time and place, to justify \ 
rison was not the kind of diplomatic representative 
portant part in such doings, or who learns in rtant fact 
them. 

Out heir Own A t Gern 
and Soldicrs. (New York, D. eton and ¢ 17, p 
255, $1.00.) rhis is an excellent piece of worl ) 
purposes of propaganda, it is none the less a painstaking and fa 
tation of the wrong side of modern Germany. TI 
chosen to preserve his anonymity, has taken the Irencl t 


memes as his model and has used many passages from that c 

He has depended also upon Grumbach’s collectior \nd he has 

much from his own wide reading in Germat 

to be found in no similar collection. One wishes that out of | 

dant knowledge he had ventured more notes upon the men whos rds 
he uses. His arrangement of utterances by ministers, pl 


torians, pu 


The Homely Dia plomat 
Thomas Skelton Harrison, former Diploma 
eral of the United States to the Kh il rt of ¢ 
rd by Sara Yorke Stevens ScD. Litt. D.. OF 
HEME licists, poets, etc., has an advantag It sho the reader 
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how widespread were the German conceptions. On the other hand there 
is no progress. One closes the book a bit confused by miscellaneous 
passages. 

Mistakes are trivial. The editor has given a few references at 
second hand without verification, else he would not have assigned (pp. 
35-40) the wrong pagings to Lasson’s Das Culturideal und der Krieg, 


igs which belong not to the edition of 1868 but to the recent edition 


pagit 


which the French quote. Some of the speeches attributed to William II. 


pp. 3-5), which the editor takes from Jugés par Eux-mémes, would, | 


ind in German newspapers. Has the “ Song of the 


+ 


suspect, be hard to 


German Sword” been sufficiently authenticated to use? The title of 


TI introduction. by another hand. i 
ne i roduction, by anot wer Nand, 18 not written With that mode;ra- 
| , which, were there no otner reason for it, woule erve to iead aiong 


+} 


the man, unconvinced of Germany's nefarious purposes, to further read- 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 
A History of the Great War. By Arthur Conan Doyle. Volumes L., 


II. The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914, 1915. (New 


H. Doran Company, 1916, 1917, pp. xiii, 349; ix, 25 


eorgt 

57 
$4.00.) As Sir Arthur Conan Doyle well recognizes, it is too soon for 
‘points of larger strategy” of the Great War to be considered and eval- 
uated, but though the student of European politics and history and the 


military expert will find little of special value in these volumes there is 
doubtless a place for such a narrative, built up from letters, diaries, and 
personal interviews, often with the help of the principal actors in the 
events narrated. The general reader, who wishes a coherent account 
of the Great War, an account which shall not make large demands on 
his previous knowledge and which is written in easy, readable style, will 
find it here. It must be borne in mind, however, that the emphasis is 
definitely and intentionally on English action and English achievement, 
for, despite his title, the author is making no attempt to trace the his- 
tory of the war as a whole. The eastern front is ignored throughout 
the two volumes. Nor will the most casual reader fail to perceive that 
the warmth of the adjectives employed is that of an ardent Englishman, 


not of an impartial historian. 


The first volume opens with a slight sketch of the Breaking of the 
Peace (30 pp.) which indicates briefly the feeling between Germany 


and England from 1902 till the outbreak of the war. This is followed 
by an account of the English preparations once war was declared, and 
by chapters on the battles of Mons, Le Cateau, the Marne, the Aisne, 
and Ypres, and the La Bassée-Armentiéres operations. The volume 
closes with a few words on Italy’s entrance into the war, on the fall of 
the German colonies, and on sea affairs, and a slightly more extended 


account of the Winter Lull of 1914. 


, lannenberg’s book is slightly wrong (p. 79). 


Minor Notices 


The second year 
vear of eq j m3 
and the third “year ot attack ”, is treated in feos Here t cay 
plan is followed as in that of tl . 

British army are traced through the battles of N _ 
second battle of Ypres ‘ 

\ third volume is promised 

the vear 1916. Both these vol 


and Company, 1917, pp. xxiii, 289, $3. Mr. Sin 
to the American public an impartial narrative of the World VW 
tar as the first volume is concerned, he has succeeded 


illustrated, is essential 1 popular work. But : 
the author’s ability to grasp the ess¢ al factors { 
he writes as an eye-witness of some of its most si 
and because of his close association with the French l 
his account is a valuable contribution to the military hist 
The three opening chapters contain a luminous sketch of the a 


cedents of the war from IS7I to I914. The diplomacy of the 
“twelve days”, Simonds believe S, was abs itely futile 


a compromise when nothing could have brought about peace sav 


absolute surrender by one of the two hostile groups of | 


powers, and these nations had already decided to fight rather that 


render. He sharply censures the leaders of the English Liberals 
cluding Sir Edward Grey, for not recognizing the re S ( 
ation during the preceding decade, or even duri1 g¢ the last crisis, and f 
lulling England to a state of false security from which the invas 
Belgium rudely awakened her. 

The remainder of the book treats the military operations in ] 


from August, 1914, to May, 1915: the war at sea he reserves for i! 


volume. For Mr. Simonds, this whole period forms one distinct + 


of the war—the German attack on France. Such a view g 

clarity to the narrative. It subordinates th stern to the Wes 
theatre of operations, and justly so, for the offensive lav with the ( 
tral Powers, and their first objective was the eliminatior ‘a 


This aim, he shows, was not definitelv a indo 1 tor at tens} 


Russia until after the second battle of Y; 
Russian offensive of 1914 was part of the Al 


German thrust on France. 
In some particulars, although claiming to voice the best Fret 
British opinion, Si 


Victory of the Marne and Major Whitton’s rne Campa He | 


illustrating the text. 
History of the H 1 War. By rank H. Si \ ! 
Lie Attack on France. (Garden Cit il New Yorl } l i 
book, without references, free from technical terminol und 
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that the Marne was really won by Foch’s thrust at La Fere-Cham- 


penoise, while these still regard Manoury’s attack on von Kluck as the 
decisive factor. Further, Whitton disagrees with Simonds’s view that 


Sir John French's failure to rise to his opportunity alone saved von 
Kluck from annihilation. Both Madelin and Whitton believe, against 
Simonds, that the Eastern situation necessitated the transfer of German 
troops from the West before the battle of the Marne began. Evidently, 
the final word on these points has yet to be spoken. 

lo many it will be news that Churchill's “ grotesque venture” at 


\ntwerp delayed the proposed evacuation of that city until the Belgian 
army only escaped in too disorganized a condition to hold the line of the 


Scheldt, and, therefore, had to surrender the Belgian coast to the 


\ final word of commendation is due for the number of useful mil- 
itary maps. 


A. E. R. Boax. 


Topography and Strategy in the War. By Douglas Wilson Johnson, 
\ssociate Professor of Physiography in Columbia University. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1917, pp. x, 211, $1.75.) Since the 
beginning of the European war, Professor Johnson has been a close stu- 
dent of the effect of topography upon military movements on the various 
battle-fronts. No other American geographer has watched these move- 
ments so closely. In his preface, he says that he was particularly anxious 
to discover how far military operations are still affected by the ele- 
ment of terrain, and he reaches the conclusion that there is ample indi- 
cation that “the role played by land forms in plans of campaign and 
movements of armies is no less important to-day than in the past’ 

The most thoroughly worked-out portion of the book deals with the 
western battle-front. The author shows in detail how the four escarp- 


ments with their steep slopes toward the Germans and their gentle slopes 
t 


toward the Paris basin have aided the French in checking the German 
armies in eastern France. In the northern plain, where no topographic 


barriers exist, the Germans were able to advance almost to Paris. The 
author's analysis of the topography about Verdun shows why the re- 
peated attacks of the Germans upon that stronghold have failed. 

In the eastern field of operations, the many rivers bordered by 
swampy banks have been constant barriers offering aid to retreating 
troops, but obstacles to the pursuers. The Carpathians are shown to 
have been a most effective barrier in preventing the final success of the 
great Russian drive which otherwise would have reached the heart of 
Hungary. On the Italian front the author shows how all of the military 
advantages arising from the topography lay with the Austrians because 
they held the main passes and occupied the high ground from which the 
Italians could dislodge them only by well-nigh superhuman efforts. The 


final chapters deal with the campaigns in the Balkans. 


Germans. 
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Professor Johnson is moderate in |] claims reg gy tl ct 
of topography upon military m ment \t times t reader teels that 
the author is ignoring other factors which are no less significant than 
topography, but the book does not purport to treat of other factors. It 
is a clear and illuminating discussion of the s ct 
it is the most valuable contribution in English to the geography of tl 
war and will have permanent value. Eighteen sketch-maps and diagrams 
and many illustrations add materially to the value of th k 

R. H. W 

York and London, -‘D. Appleton and Company, 1918 xi, 364, $2 
The author is an experienced war correspondent, and part f his book 
rest on personal observation; but not a very g 
that basis, for it endeavors to treat of the whole 1 tary histor 
War, SO far as concerns the achievements ot lrance and her < ~ 
the Western Front. For such endeavors there is an o pu d 
mand, but it is impossible to meet that demand with anything autl 
tive at present, and this book hile not without me 
meet it Phe stvle s s ambi Ss as the la 

A B k / [ Jel ff \ 
(New York, Century Company, 1917, pp. xii, 346, $1.75.) Mr. Wood's 
study can hardly be called historical in nature, although it m 
to furnish the stuff of which history is made It is eve 
account of conditions n ngiand y17 nda sur I ce 
eristics of the fighting on the Wester ( 

f Arras. It has some of the features of the or . ( ts of 
correspondents and als e trench 

vhich the present war has made so niliar t r Mr. W ‘ f 
to England in the hope of doing somet} 1 t 
standing betwee \mericans and the ente A g 
appointment which permitted him to study the mechanism of the Br 
censorship, to come in close contact h seve ‘ fig 
of present-day British politics, to view certai tor n the 
front, and, finally, to take part in the ittle of 

wounded. 

Major Wood has, evidently, an attractive persot tv 
1 certain amount of obstinacy, which has enabled him to see at first 
many things in which all Americans are at the ] t t t 1 
Most interesting are his chapter on the censorship, the d t ! f 
the matériel of battle, and particula he 
as he advances S in the slow walk I 
“charge”. In his treatment of British notal tl] thor is d 

appointing. The material which he offers « 


means justifies the title of his chapter, and in |] grist n of 
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Lord Northcliffe he forgets to be consistent, citing with evident ap- 
roval Northcliffe’s bitter opposition to the censorship (p. 140), to 


which Maj Ir Wo rd has already de voted a long chapter, characte rized 


V enthusiastic approval 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages belonging to the 
brary of the India Offiee. Volume I., The Mackenzie Collections; 


Part I., The 1822 Collection and the Private Collection, by C. O. BrLac- 
pEN, M.A. Volume II., Part I. The Orme Collection, by S. C. HI t. 
(London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. xxxil, 302; 


XXXV, 421; 10 sh.6d., 12 sh.6d.) The British government at Calcutt 


g 
published in 1828 the two-volume Descriptive Catalogue (compiled by 
H. H. Wilson) of the main part of the Mackenzie Collection of Manu- 
scripts. The present installment deals with two separate parts not rep- 
resented in the earlier catalogue and “now appears as a separate and 
advance portion of the volume devoted to the. Mackenzie Collections ” 
This division is due to the fact that the present manuscripts were ac- 
quired by the government as separate detachments and because for the 


most part the materials both in 


the “ 1822 Collection” and the “ Private 
Collection” relate to Java and the Dutch East Indies. In 1815 Mac- 
kenzie became surveyor-general for India; but in the years 1811-1813 
he was largely concerned in the English occupation of the Dutch col- 
onies in the east and continued to collect material relating to them till 
the time of his death in 1821. These manuscripts, therefore, bear a clos¢ 
relation to the Dutch government archives at Batavia, a catalogue of 
which (1602-1816) was compiled by Van der Chijs in 1822. 

The material included is of unequal value, consisting in part of some- 
what uncertain English translations of printed Dutch books and also of 
probably unique confidential reports on the Dutch administration of 
Java. The controversies as to Governor Daendels figure to a consid- 
erable extent, as do also the almost forgotten Dutch interests on the 
Coromandel coast. Ceylon is also represented. In the main the collec- 
tion is richest for the period 1780-1815; but both as to time and as to 
topics there is a wide range. On the whole the catalogue is not a cal- 
endar; and the student who does not have access to the manuscripts will 
not be able to make much indirect use of the collection. 

The catalogue of the Orme manuscripts has the advantage of unity. 
The short introduction by Mr. Hill includes several useful comments on 
Indian history and explains a few points of importance. Yet here again 
there is great inequality in the value of the material used. Thus in the 
second or “India” section of the manuscripts there are many copies of 
papers also to be found in the first or “Orme Various” section. The 
contents of a considerable part of the papers has already been exposed 
in Orme’s printed works and in the case of some of the transcripts and 


translations numerous errors are apparent. Nevertheless, Orme was 


Minor Notices 


the historiographer of the East India ¢ i f i i 
importance in the history of the British | 3 « 
sions have become an almost inseparable element in later literature 


the period of which he wrote. In addition ther¢ 1 considerable body 


of material for the last third of the eighteenth century on which Orn 
never wrote. Its positive value is unquestioned and taken in connect 
with unique papers which fill gaps in official English and French 


makes the catalogue a finding list of great importance. 


the careful identification of Or ta in 1 terms K 
deserve great praise 
1 L. PLD 
Some Aspects sh 


Lecturer on Oriental Politics, State University of Iowa. 


the State University of Iowa, Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. \ 
no. 1.] (lowa City, University of Iowa, 1916, pp. 149, 8 
third of this study is a somewhat unsatisfactory attempt to condens 


the history of India from the earliest times to the beginning of tl 
ent century. Naturally there are errors; and the writer’s | 


has led him to declare (p. 31) that “ to this dav, India is paving d 


to a defunct company’, whereas the financial connections of the East 


India Company ended in 1874. The description of institut ind e 
nomic conditions starts with the usual phrases as to the despotism 
England in India, passes to inequalities of the judicial system, and « 


and financial policy. The concluding chapters on the Place of India 
the Empire and the Indian Renaissance summarize recent agitation r 
garding Oriental migration, tariffs, self-government, and national 
On the whole the language is temperate and the technique scient 


though the conclusion is overwhelmingly in favor of the Indiatr 


small attention is paid to any historical, political, or administra 
ficulties which may stand in the way. 
In general, taken in connection with the al lant r é 


book is chiefly a digest of contemporary literature, records 
and resolutions directed against British policies in India. 
The Bost Vi rch irs thr yfati 1 VJ vement By 
Charles M. Andrews. Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa 
chusetts, vol. XIX., pp. 159-259.] (Cambridge, John Wilson and S 


1917.) This monograph satisfies the high expectations of those stu 


dents of American history who have become accustomed 
forward to the appearance of Professor Andrews’s studies 
politico-economic aspects of the colonial | \nd 


undertakes the task of explaining the course pursued by the B 
merchants, and incidentally by the colonial merchant class gener 


the period 1763-1770. He writes in the spirit not of George Bancroft 


cludes with a temperate and searching indictment of English commercial 
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and his school but rather in that of a well-informed contemporary, John 
\dams, who declared in his later years: “1 know not why we should 
blush to confess that molasses was an essential ingredient in American 


independence.” 

Professor Andrews confines his attention very largely to two forms 
of mercantile activity: the formal petitions which revealed the cause of 
merchants’ difficulties, and the boycott agreements which were their 
main reliance in seeking redress. To summarize the author's point of 
view, the purpose of the merchants’ activities in these years was to secure 
remedial trade legislation. With this in mind they undertook the non- 
importation agreement of 1765 and helped to create the continental sys- 
tem of non-importation in the years 1768-1770. The non-trading public 
gave them wide support because of the hard times which marked the 
period. The merchants were in no sense protagonists of popular rights; 

nd they discovered with keen discomfiture in 1770 that, because of their 

very success in mobilizing public opinion against Parliament, their move- 
ment had passed under the control * of political agitators and radicals 
for the enforcement of constitutional liberty and freedom”. The non- 
importation movement collapsed primarily “ because the merchants in 
New York and elsewhere were satisfied with the partial repeal of the 
duties, and were unwilling to undergo further losses for the sake of tea 
and a constitutional claim which had nothing to do with trade ”. 

This interpretation of events is undoubtedly correct. The account 
might well have been rounded out by a discussion of other phases of 
merchants’ activities during this period, such as the operations of the 
smugglers and the even more interesting subject of the connection of 


merchants with the Stamp Act riots. In view of the multiplicity of 


events it is not surprising that the author should occasionally admit his 
failure to find documents which a more exacting search would have dis- 
closed. It conveys the wrong impression to say that “ Portsmouth re- 
mained permanently outside the movement” in view of the resolutions 
adopted by the town on April 11, 1770, to have no dealings with im- 
porters. 

Professor Andrews presents new information regarding that enfant 
terrible John Mein and leans to the usual view that Mein’s charges 
against the good faith of the non-importers of Boston had a substautial 
foundation. To the reviewer it seems that a careful study of the evi- 
dence on both sides fails to disclose any material remissness on the part 
of the merchants. Certainly Hutchinson testified to the success of the 
merchants’ combination, and even that exacting radical, Samuel Adams, 
could sav in a confidential letter: “The Merchants in general have 
punctually abode by their Agreement, to their very great private loss.” 


ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER. 


The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina. By Alice R. 


Huger Smith and D. FE. Huger Smith. (Philadelphia and London, J. B. 
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Kentucky River Navigation. By Mary Verhoeff. [Filson Club 
Publications, no. 28.] (Louisville, Kentucky, John P. Morton and Com- 
pany, 1917, pp. 257. In the present volume the author continues her 
| us study on The Kentucky Mountains. As in that work (no. 26 
of the Fils Club Publications), she emphasizes economic conditions 


and in view of the scant material available in her field, she does her 


work with commendable skill and fullness of detail. Her narrative is 
clear, concise, and straightforward. She avoids overcrowding it by 


giving additional explanations and illustrative quotations from the 


sources in the foot-notes, which the interested reader will find sufficiently 
umerous and valuable. The citations to authorities are conveniently 
grouped at the end of each chapter. The illustrations, including some 
facsimiles of letters, and the maps are numerous, well-arranged, and 
serviceable. Many of these, as well as many of the conclusions noted in 


the text, are evidently the result of the author's personal observations 
and field work. But she has made extensive use of engineering and 
scientific reports, general government documents, personal memoirs, 
he narratives of early travellers, the more familiar secondary accounts, 
and the few valuable monographs that might serve her purpose. With- 
out seeming captious one may note that she could have used contem- 


ly some other manu- 


porary newspapers more extensively, and _ possil 


script collections, although this might not have added greatly to the sum 
total of information in the volume. 

\n introductory chapter gives the physical setting of the region 
drained by the Kentucky River. Chapter II. briefly sketches the state 
and federal improvements that have been attempted along that stream. 
Chapter III. contains an historical résumé of the beginnings of com- 
merce in Kentucky, with a more favorable view of Wilkinson’s relations 
with the Spaniards than is usually given. Chapter IV. tells how the 
primitive conditions of transportation were modified by state and na- 
tional agencies for improving them, but as the two following chapters 
on Mountain Transportation show, without much substantial result. 
The author maintains that, by neglecting the rivers when their improve- 
ment was a vital matter to the people of eastern Kentucky, the state and 
national authorities helped to retard the economic progress of the entire 
region. Thus the railroad rather than the river has been its modern 
gency. Traffic on the river has become a matter of progres- 
ive elimination, and the most significant problems connected with the 


stream are those that concern the soil and other detritus that wash into 


it, the lumber that chokes it, and the water-power that it may furnish to 
prospective industries. In this local study Miss Verhoeff presents an 


epitome of an important national problem. In an appendix she fortifies 
her conclusions by some valuable statistical tables and some interesting 
extracts from early newspapers and letters. A careful index, both to 


foot-notes and to the text. completes the work. 
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familiar to our eyes, and we are also prone to wonder why the first 
names of Mr. Pinchot's colleagues in the commission of 1909 should 
have iscertained 
The Ouest of El Dorado: the Most Romantic Episode in the Hist 
South American Conquest. By the Reverend J. A. Zahm, C.S.( 


Ph.D., (H. J. Mozans). (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1917 
pp. X1v, 261, $1.50.) This small volume is made up of a series of articles 
gi2 tor the Pan-American Bulletin. It deserves notice as an 
| 


account of the numerous expeditions, Spanish, German, and English 


which spent their blood and treasure in pursuit of that curious mirage 


of El Dorado. It is attractively written, but obviously for a popular 
audience, and as such it should be } idged. Even SO, One could wish it a 


bit less exuberant and eulogistic, a bit more critical and informing. We 
should like to know more of the real El Dorado, of the sacred lake of 
Guatavita, and of the prince and his people who lived about it. Guata- 
vita, high up in the crater of an extinct volcano, was the religious centre 
of the Chibcha country. There periodical ceremonies were held, ‘to 
which came pilgrims from the neighboring tribes, while local hostilities 

for the moment were suspended. The narrative of the early explorers 


is often thrilling, but as interesting, if not as romantic, is the story of 


the native culture, a culture which archaeologists to-day are busy re 


Dr. Zahm in this, as in earlier books, is very generous toward the 
Spanish conguistadores. That “the prime mover of the Spaniards in 
their extraordinary adventures was not a thirst for gold... but a lov 
of glory and a sense of patriotism” (p. 7), is a thesis to which the re 
viewer still hesitates to subscribe. And while all credit is due to th 
uperhuman endurance and pertinacity of these adventurers, Dr. 
Zahm is usually silent regarding the darker side of crime and intri 
and the treatment of the natives. This is the more interesting in view of 
‘aging tone unconsciously adopted later in the volume 
ird Raleigh and his Guiana enterprise. Incidentally, in 1595 Eng- 
land and Spain were openly at war, and Raleigh’s “* privateering work” 
That Lope de Aguirre reached the Atlantic by way of the Casiquiars 


and the Orinoco (p. 76), will probably never be proved, and the unique 


character of the Casiquiare was not reported till over seventy years 
later. The value of the bullion on the plate fleet destroyed in Vigo Bay 
in 1702 was not $100,000,000 (p. 225), but at most about one-fifth of 
that sum. The proof-reading leaves something to be desired. Among 
other things, Fernando de Oviedo (pp. 26, 249) should be Fernandez de 
Oviedo, and the autograph (p. 211) attributed to Gaspar de Carvajal is 
really that of Hernando Pizarro. To lack of proof-reading may per- 
haps be ascribed the frequent verboseness, especially in chapters X. and 
] 


XI. The volume is illustrated by excellent pen-and-ink maps, and by 


photographs of engravings from the early descriptive works of De Bry, 
Colijn, and Gottfriedt. 
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journals now known to be in existence were in the hands of the editor 
vhen he was preparing this book for the printer, and wherever the Nar- 


rative varies from the Journals the fact is stated in a foot-note. The 
marvellous accuracy of this Second Part of the book, which could be, 
and was, closely compared with the original journals, causes me to place 
great confidence in statements of personal observations recorded in the 
First Part of the book, though it might often be difficult, or perhaps 
impossible, to check these records by reference to the extant journals 
themselve 
Yours truly, 


J. B. 
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essor Samuel B. Harding; Some War Curtosities a the Clan- 
Professor Christian Gauss; and 4 Selected 
( ip he War Protessor George M Dut e! 
en e 600 titles, well arranged and with usetul comments 
Chese are lso available as Ila) Rep nis, nos. I, 2, and 3. respectively 
Philadelpl MeKinley Publishing Co.) Three additional issues in 
h st nis spt Oo thi the economic ¢ ects oO! 
the eme d a collection ot material relating to 
| ale 
More than 600 essays were submitted in the prize essay contest for 
eachers, instituted by the Board last summer; a detailed announcement 


of the awards will appear in the History Teacher's Magazine. 


Under plans framed by the Board, and with syllabi and lantern slides 


repared | a series of simple historical lectures on the background, 
pre] ] 


origin, and explanation of the war has been given to the soldiers in some 


thirteen of the great camps, by a selected body of historical teachers, 


who have pursued the undertaking intensively by repetition from night 
to night in successive “huts” of the Y. M. C. A. or buildings of the 


Knights of Columbus, so that many thousands have been reached by the 
instruction. The service of all the lecturers was gratuitous. 


\n extended report of the work of the Board was prepared under 
date of February 12 and distributed to a considerable number of per- 
sons who had in one way or another been brought into relation with this 
be sent to anyone who may be inter- 


ested, on application to the secretary, 1133 Woodward Building, Wash- 


PERSONAL 


Henrv Adams. one of the most distinguished of American historians, 
perhaps the most keenly intellectual among them, certainly the most 
ccomplished as a writer, died on March 27, a month after completing 


his eightieth vear. Born in 1838, he was the third son of Charles 


le minister to Great Britain, and served as private 
secretary to the latter during the whole period of his legation. He 


was a vounger brother of the late Charles Francis Adams the soldier 


and historian. From 1870 to 1877 he was assistant professor of history 


in Harvard University. He may fairly be said to have been the first 
» introduce the seminary method, in its full conception, into American 
historical instruction; among the fruits was the volume, Essays in 
Inglo-Saxon Law (1876), by himself and three of his pupils. In 1877 
ie published his Documents relating to New England Federalism. 


From that vear he lived in Washington. In 1879 he published his re- 


markable Lif f Albert Gallatin, whose writings he also edited, and in 
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Text der her Samuelis tersucht (1871), and was established on 
the highest lev« 1is Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1898). He 
was also a noted Arabis 


Dr. Roger B. Merriman has been given the full rank of professor of 


history in Harvard University. 


Professor George M. Dutcher of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, to whom this portion of our journal is so constantly in- 


debted, will give courses in the University of California during the next 


s Seymour has been advanced to the full rank of pro- 


fessor of history in Yale University. 


\fter six vears of service, Professor William W. Rockwell has de- 
clined renomination as secretary of the American Society of Church 
History and as managing editor of its publications; Professor Ired- 
erick W. Loetscher of Princeton Theological Seminary was elected as 
his successor, at the Christmas meeting of the society. 

Mr. Frederick W. Hodge, who since 1905 has had charge of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington (under the secretary 


ot the Smithsonian Institution), has resigned, to enter the work of 


Museun George G. Heye Foundation, in New 


York, and has been succeeded by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 


Miss Elizabeth Donnan of the Department of Historical Research 
in the Carnegie Institution of Washington is absent on leave during the 


present semester, teaching in Mount Holyoke College. 


Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College, director of the In 
diana Department of History and Archives, has been granted a leave of 


ibsence from April 1 to October I this year and will teach in Stan 


Professor Edward M. Hulme of the University of Idaho is acting- 
professor of European history at Stanford University at the present 


time: in the summer he is to give courses on the Renaissance and the 


Reformation at the summer session of the University of California 


GENERAL 


The Yale University Press announces that it will shortly publish 


The Processes Hist ry, by Professor Frederick I, Teggart, of th 


The January number of the History Teacher’s Magazine is devoted 


chiefly to studies pertaining to the Great War. The principal articles 


1, bv Hon. Lucius B. Swift, and the War 
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Hudson; and the editor, Professor Johnsto1 ntinues | tudyv of 
Pope’s Campaign in Virginia by a discussion of 1 t ( 


General 717 
( | man: nal \\ ( ( 
tain. Among the notes the most interesting I ly i 
discusses Rogniat’s criticisms of Napoleo 
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The J } Veg } presents in its January number an 
ticle on J 1 Henson, sometimes said to be the original of Uncle 
Tom, by W. B. Hartgrove: a brief account of “ Palmares, the Negro 


Numantia ” (in Brazil), by Professor Charles E. Chapman, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and a valuable article by Miss Delilah L. Beasley 


on Slavery in California, supported by documents from among the 


manumission papers at Sacramento. Some 35 pages of this excellent 
number are occupied with selections from the writings of Jefferson, 
respecti the negro 

The January number of History, the quarterly journal of the His 
torical Association, completes Professor Firth’s paper on the Expulsion 
of the Long Parliament and contains a symposium on history examina- 


tions, which is a report of an informal conference held jointly last 


autumn by ten public-school masters and five Oxford and Cambridge 


examiners. Sir Charles P. Lucas has a useful note on the meaning of 
protectorate 

| » rece books of value the same general field, and both pub- 
lished by the cmillan Compa are the Histor, Religion, by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Hopkins of Yale University, and the Histo f the Reli- 


gion of Israel, by Professor George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr. 


Volume V. of the second series of the Papers of the American So 
ciety of Church History (New York, Putnam) contains Professor |: 
\. Faulkner’s presidential address on the Reformers and Toleration, 
and the following five papers: Professor Arthur C. Howland, Criminal 
Procedure in the Church Courts of the Fifteenth Century, as illustrated 
by the Trial of Gilles de Rais; Henry E. Dosher, Recent Sources of 
Information on the Anabaptists in the Netherlands; Albert H. Newma 


Adam Pastor, Antitrinitarian Antipaedobaptist; F. J. F. Jackson, T 


Work of Some Recent English Church Historians, with special refer- 
1] 


le Gwatkin; Jesse Johnson, Early 


Cheol il Edu tion West of the \lleghenies. 


ence to the | vors of Henry \lelvi 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical 
Society was held in Philadelphia, February 11 and 12. The papers read 
lay more largely than usual in the field of European Jewish history, 
including one on Graetz, by Professor Gotthard Deutsch, one by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Marx, on Glimpses of the Life of an Italian Rabbi 


of the First Half of the Sixteenth Century, and one by Dr. Solomon 


Zeitlin, on the Struggle between the Sects in the Last 


1 


salem; but there were also several papers in American Jewish history. 


Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered, by Dr. 
Kaufmann Kohler, president of the Hebrew Union College (Macmillan, 
pp. 500), is intended to serve both as a text-book for students and as a 


general source of enlightenment for Jewish and Christian readers. 
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Decen 


ton and New York, | | 
1917, cont rt d 
syria and Babylonia posst 
Frat » (wmont } cathe the | 
volume ot 


Historical News 


f the Emperor Julian, the articles deal chiefly with 
Gardner's story 7 300 
Clarendon fress) 1s general survey, of great value, 
1 ites the political history of Greece by the numismatic evi- 


reat learning and ingenuity, through the whole period of 


Greek independence, with a chapter on the coinage of Philip II. and 
nc¢ 
tewo! cles in odicals: A. T. Olmstead, As m Gov- 
j es \merican Political Science Review, [eb- 
l é } nd his Wars ( Journal of the \m«e can 
Ori - Oct H. R. James, The Usages War in An- 
n ch Review, January); Frederick Smith, Athenian 
C. (Quarterly Journal of the Univer- 
N }; W. L. Westermann, 4 s Gallus and 
( | ly 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


General review: H. Windisch, Neuere Literatur sur Religionsge- 


entitled Sant’ dgostino e la Decadenza dell’ Impero Romano (Turin, 


Lib. Ed. I t yale), Pietro Gerosa examines the arguments of 
Reuter, Augustinische Studien (Gotha, 1887) and of Schilling, Staats- 
und Sosiallehre des Hl. Augustinus (Freiburg i. B., 1910) respecting 


e 
the quality of St. Augustine’s patriotism, and finds it quite overborne 
by his affection for the Church and for the City of God. 

In the Patrologia Orientalis, edited under the direction of Professors 
R. Graffin and F. Nau, the third part of the twelfth volume contains the 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks of Mufazzal ibn Abil-Fazail, edited 


with French translation by E. Blochet; the fourth part of the twelfth 


volume furnishes the Ethiopic text of Les Miracles de Jésus, edited with 


French translation by S. Grébaut; and in the third part of the thir- 


teenth volume Professor Asin y Palacios of Madrid has edited and 
ie Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu apud Moslemicos Scrip- 


eticos praesertim. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The publication of volume III. of the Cambridge Medieval History 


1as been subjected to a long delay, caused by the war, which has made 


new arrangements necessary for the chapters originally confided to Ger- 


tlich les Neuen Testaments (Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift, LI. 2. 4) 
In a paper of 140 pp. extracted from Didaskaleion, anno IV., and 
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UI Cir } series €S aA fils re ris Berger- 

lt t t 142 numbers have now been issued, furnishing docu- 
record t events, and material for propaganda. Of Pages 
lctuelles (Paris, Bloud and Gay) 117 numbers have been issued, which 
ire less Important tor documents or information than for opinion, in 
vhich the attitude of French Catholics is re flected. Nine numbers of 
hiers Belqes | Paris, Van O¢ st) have appeared, devoted to the 

ettorts of the exiled government and people to keep alive their nation- 


umet have edited 36 numbers of 


1 france f1eroique et ses Alliés ( Paris, Larousse), which emphasizes 


e joint effo id co-operation of the Allies. Of similar character is 
the series L’Homi francais ( Paris, Bk ud and ) publishe by 
the committee, L’Effort de la France et de ses \llies, of which 21 issues 
have appeared. Among the twenty-one pamphlets of La Coll. n 

uge (Paris, Alcan several have been of such significance as to 
receive separate mention under this caption. The 22d issue of Guerre 
fe 1914, Locuments Officiels, Textes Législatifs et Réglementaires 
(Paris, Dalloz) includes acts to November 15, 1917. Of Les Con 
munigues O Paris, Berger-Levrault ) thirty numbers have been 
published 

Phe t nie ( Pro essol (; ton es cs / cde 
Guerre de l’Ang r) Paris, Giard and Briére, 1917) deals with the 
dvance ot expenditure and financial control. Professor Georges 


France has published a volume on Les Ri per- 


issions Ke mugues de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France, rer Aotit 


7 (Paris, Alean, 1917); H. Remy, on La Ouestion des 
Sucres et le Ravitaillement de la France pendant la Période to14 @ 1017 
(Paris, Tenin, 1917); and M. Pantaleoni, on Tra le Incognite Problemi 
suggeritt dalla Guerra ( Bari. Laterza, 1917, pp. 286), and Note in Mar- 
jine della Guerra (ibid., pp. 266), both of which deal mainly with the 


economic aspects of the war. 


In France Bears the Burden (Macmillan), Maj. Granville Fortescue 
describes the fight on the Somme, at Verdun, and in the Argonne. and 


gives some account of the organization and practice of war 
} 


as developed 
y France during three years. 

Der Deutsche Chauvinismus, originally published by Professor Ott- 
fried Nippold of the University of Berne in 1913, is available in a new 
edition (Berne, Wyss, 1917, pp. 197) which is a literal reprint of the 
original except for the addition of a new preface. The work is a col- 
lection of utterances by German journals and speakers in 1912-1913, 


with some discussion. 


Under the title Who was Responsible for the War? le Verdict of 


History, and with a preface by Dr. H. Nelson Gay, the Paris firm of 


Mulhouse, Sarrebourg, 


joved special opportu 
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Under th e The Old I t Line (Macmillan), meaning the front 
ne of the B ish rces as it as when the Battle of the Somme began, 
‘Ir. John Masefield presents an account of that battle and of the at- 
tendant campaig1 France, corresponding in a degree to his previous 
irrative of the Gallipoli campaign. 

he Irish on the Somme (Wodder and Stoughton) is the second 
series of The Irish at the Front, by Michael MacDonagh. An introduc- 
s furnished the late John Redmond. 

l s 1 Canadian Stretcher Bearer, by R. A. L. (Little, Brown), 
have been edited \nna Chapin Ray. Other personal narratives of 
var experiences are Section S1 one, selections from letters of Henry 
S. Kingman, of the Norton-Harjes ambulance corps (privately printed) ; 
Holding the I é Sx ret Harold Baldwit of the First Divisio 
Canadian expeditionary forces (McClurg); Besieged in Kut, and after, 
by Maj. Charles H. Barber (Blackwood); The Motor-Bus in War, by 


K hak 1 
in the Trenches, 
Hindenburg Line, 


British 


Be atson 
A 


(Unwin); Courage (Lane), by Coningsby W. 
Holme Little, 
by Burris A. Jenkins (Revell) ; 


Hobbs 


Yankee by R. Derby 


ml 


acl 


I 


tile 


x the Gilbert (Serib- 


Line, by 


apt. 


} 


La 


O. iheneuc has attempted an account of Bataille de Jutland 
Paris, Perrin, 1917). Lieutenant Fernand Barde records experiences 


in the Channel, at the Dardanelles, and in the Levant, in Vingt Mois de 
Guerre, a Bord du Croiseur “ Jaanne d’Arc”, 9 Aout 1914-12 Avril 1016 


} 


Bl SSCS, 


experiences ¢ 


B 


f a Princeton junior, a boy of 


s yy Julien H. Bryan (Macmil- 


and drove ambulance the 


an 


Mr. Ward Price, in The St of the Salonica Army (Hodder and 
Stoughton), has recounted, as fully apparently as the censor would allow 
him to, the purposes of the Salonika expedition and the impediments to 


ccomplishing these purposes. 


Dodd, Mead, and Company have announced Roumanian 


by Lady Kennard. 


a 


war to what 


a previous generation called the 


Eastern Question are set forth in La Guerre d’Orient et la Crise Euro- 
fe re (Paris, Alcan, 1916), by Paul Louis; in L’Orient Méditerranéen, 
Linpre s et Essais sur quelques Eléments du Probleme Actuel 
(Paris, Perrin, 1917), by A. Duboseq; in France et Liban, Défense des 
Intéréts Fy iis en Syrie (ibid.), by F. Tyan; in L’/talia e il Mar di 
Levante (Milan, Tréves, 1917, pp. 224), by P. Revelli; and in L’Expé- 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The Yale University Press has br cht out tl ring 
\dams. 
The Harvard University Press ™ hortl XVIII 
ot the Harz ra st ti 
Dutre Englai Prote sor N.S B. Gy rk | cl 
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mans, pp. X! 202 figuring as the first o1 rie f rsit 
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/ 
of London Intermediate Source-Books of History", is a volume of ex- 
tracts from chronicles and documents selected with good judgment and 


led with suitable head-notes. Though prepared for the purpose 


provided sul 
which its title indicates, it can be made of good use in history classes, 
the main topics being the French War, social, ecclesiastical, and con- 
stitutional history. 

The University of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 8, 
is The Petiti f Right (pp. 74). by Dr. Frances H. Relf, an inten- 
study intended to bring out the importance of procedure in the 


case, the author maintaining that, in failing to explain why the Com- 


by petition instead of bill, as they first tried to do, 


SIV¢ 


mons proceed 1 


Gardiner as well as other writers have missed the most significant fact. 
The Manorial Society has reprinted the first edition (1635) of Sir 
Charles Calthrope’s readings on The Relation betweene the Lord of a 


V 1 the Coppy-Holder, His Tenant (1 Mitre Court Buildings, 


wannor ana 
Temple, London, E. C., 1917). 
\ recent edition of Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism 
ot-King (Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. xxix, 
141) contains an excellent introduction by Mr. A. Hassall, succinctly 
setting forth the facts of Bolingbroke’s life, and the political conditions 
called forth these two expressions of Bolingbroke’s 
faith, The closing pages of the introduction Mr. Hassall devotes to 


the influence of Bolingbroke’s writings on later English history. 


tr ing 

The Infl f the French Revolution in English History, by the 
late Philip A. Brown, is soon to be published by Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood, with an introductory memoir by Professor Gilbert Murray. The 
work was left by the author in an unrevised state when he enlisted in 
the First Hundred Thousand. 

The Paget Brothers, 1700-1840, edited by Lord Hylton (London, 
Murray), contains the family letters of six brothers and their many 
relatives and friends \ll were good and lively letter-writers and the 
interest of the correspondence may be judged from the fact that one 
was a famous g (Lord Uxbridge), one a vice-admiral, another a 
( ain R. N., another an ambassador, another a general, and the young- 
est a Lord of the Treasury 

[wo essays e by Mr. G. P. Gooch, the other by Canon J. H. B. 
Masterman, brought together under the title of A Century of British 
Foreign Policy (Council for Study of International Relations), sum- 


marize foreign policy from Waterloo to 1914. 


L’Impérialisme Britannique et le Rapprochement Franco-Anglais, 


| an Carrére (Paris, Perrin), is a series of sketches of 


British personages ot two decades ago. 
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Cecil Rhodes: Man and Empire-Maker, a memoir by Princess (¢ 


erine Radziwill, is soon to be published by Messrs. Cassell 


War-time Control of Industry: the Experiences of England, by Pro 
fessor Howard L. Gray of Bryn Mawr College (Macmillan), describes 
the British dealings with the railways, with matters of commerce and 
labor, the coal mines, wool and woollens, hides and leather, shipping 


food, sugar, meat, bread, and agriculture. 


The Scottish History Society has in preparation tl 
"niversil f St. Andrews, 1411-1560, to be edited by Dr. J. Maitlan 
University of St. Andrews, 1411-1560, to | lited ’r. J. Maitland 


Anderson; the second volume of the Seafield Correst edited by 
Major James Grant; the Register of the Consulta s of \Vinisters 
of Edinburgh, and some other Brethren of the A try (16 
edited by Rev. W. Stephen; Charters and Documents relating 
Grey Friars and the Cistercian Nunnery of Haddington, and 

ter of Inchcolm Monastery, edited by |. G. Wallace-James; an analytical ' 
catalogue, by J. T. Clark, of the Wodrow Collection of m 

the Advocates’ Library; and a translation of the Hist t Abbatun 


AK ynlos of Ferrerius. 


The Committee on Publications of the University of Abert 


which some time ago published Mr. Kellas Johnstone’s « 


liography of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. | now followed tl 
with a Concise Bibliography of the Printed and Manuscript Ma ' 


on the History, Top ipl Vy, an 1 Institut r Tile B irgin, fa 
Shire of Inverness, by P. J. Anderson, librarian of the Universit 


These volumes will be followed by three othet overing the reg 


northwards to Orkney and Shetland. 

Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill has written and Pa) 
liamentary History of Treland till the Ui vhich is soon to be ' 


lished by Fisher Unwin. i 


Mr. Timothy M. Healy in The Great Fraud of Ulster (Dublin, Gill ' 
and Son, 1917) attempts to set forth in briefer form and less legalisti 
*h he presented some vears ago in Stolen th aters, 


aspect the facts w 


reviewed in this journal in October, 1913 (XIX. 146 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. L. R. Beaven, King Edmund 
I. and the Danes of York (English Historical Review January): 


Thomas Baty, Scottish Prize Decisions of the Seventeenth and 


eenth Centuries (Yale Law Journal, February); Col. C. Field, The 
Marines in the Great Naval Mutinies, 1797-1802 ( Journal of the R 


United Service Institution, November); F. |. Klingberg, 4 G 

Survey of the Anti-Slavery Movement in England South Atlantic i 
Quarterly, January); Algernon Cecil, Two Distu hed 

[Acton and Morley] (Quarterly Review, Januar M. Caudel, L’E-m 


AM, HIST. REV,, VOL. XXIII.— 47. 


| 
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pire Britannique et la Guerre (Revue des Sciences Politiques, October) ; 
Spenser Wilkinson, The British Constitution and the Conduct of War 


(Nineteenth Century, January). 


FRANCE 

To the Great Nations series, projected by Messrs. Harrap (London), 
Mr. William H. Hudson has contributed France: the Nation and its 
Development from Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Third 
Republic. The volume, which treats with much greater fullness of 
early French history than of the period of the Revolution and subse- 
quent events, was obviously prepared for the immature student. A 
more valuable book, we must expect, is the brief volume which is an- 
nounced as to come from the pen of Madame Duclaux, better known 


as Miss A. Mary F. Robinson or as Madame Darmesteter. 


The tenth and eleventh centuries furnish the subject for the fourth 
volume of Les Origines de l’Ancienne France (Paris, Tenin, 1917) by 
Professor J. Flach of the College of France. The earlier volumes 


appeared in 1886, 1893, and 1904. 


Baron le Barrois d’Orgeval has made his doctoral thesis upon La 
Justice Militaire sous VAncien Régime, le Tribunal de la Connétablie 


de France du XII"¢ Siécle @ 1790 (Paris, Fontemoing, 1918). 


Everyman's Library has begun the publication of the Memoirs of 
Cardinal de Retz. 


The Société de Histoire de France has published the second volume 
of the A/émoires de Louis Henri de Loménie, Comte de Brienne, dit le 
Jeune Brienne (Paris, Laurens, 1917), edited by P. Bonnefon, which 


relate to the reign of Louis XIV. 


Adrien Launay has completed his Mémorial de la Société des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres (Paris, Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres, 1916) with 
a second volume. The work includes a wealth of biographical and 
bibliographical data relating to the personnel of French Catholic mis- 


sions, especially in the Far East. 


The most recent issue of the Bibliothéque de la Société de l' Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise is Les Séances des Députés du Clergé aux 
stats Généraux en 1789, Journaux du Curé Thibault et du Chanoine 
Coster (Paris, 1917, pp. xxxvi, 184), edited by Albert Houtin. The 
nature of the editor’s work has drawn from G. Rouanet two long and 
detailed critical studies published in the Annales Révolutionnaires of 
October, 1916, and January, 1917, which should receive the attention of 


all who have occasion to consult the volume. 


In 1891, in the fourth appendix to the second volume of his French 
Revolution, Professor H. Morse Stephens undertook to establish the 


France 


personnel of the Girondin party in the National Conventior nd he 
made a list of 183 names. Ten years later, Profess \u his 
Histoire Politique de la Révolution Francaise (part 2, chapter 7) i 
cluded but 165 names in his list. A list of 191 names is established 

C. Perroud in La Proscription des Girondins, 1793-1705 (Pat \l 
1917, pp. Xvi, 326). In this little volume the biographer of the k : 
and of Brissot has collected a mass of data on eX 
tion, aiid other fortunes of the Girondins following M 1793. He 
frankly disavows any attempt to write a hist ( it 


he declares of his book, “ I] est Girondin, parce qu 


courage et du malheur.” 
Professor Albert Mathiez of the University of Besancor é 
and scholarly editor of the Annales Reéz itionnaires, has reprinted 


from that and other reviews, under the 


(Paris, Colin, 1917, pp. 327), seven articles to w ( : 
new study on the Danton legend. The introductory article on 
mentary corruption under the Terror prefaces s es DD : 


tune and accounts, of the Abbé Espagnac, Julien d yulo 


all of which accumulate proofs « 


his group. They, however, present only a portion of the evidencs 
he has assiduously collected and published in the Annales Reéz 
naires and elsewhere in the last decade. The title of the \ e is 
more obviously justified by the two concluding papers on the pol of 
Robespierre and the Ninth Thermidor based on notes of B oti 
and on Robespierre the orator. It is unfortunate that a ce e1 
tone pervades the work which causes hesitation about a ¢ 
clusions for which proofs are accumulated with su reful s i] 

Three volumes of a new edition of Correspondance, Bu NS, ¢ 
Ordres du Jour de Napoléon (Paris, Méricant, 1917) have been issued 
by Alexandre Keller, which extend to the treaty of Leoben 

Louis Lumet has furnished an interesting addition to the ¢ 
raphy of Napoleon in Napoléon Ie’ Empereur des Fra s (Paris 
Nilsson, 1917), which contains 348 selected illustrations 

Henri Cordey, a former Protestant pastor in Paris, has writter 
exhaustive study of Edmond de Pressensé et emp J 
(Paris, Fischbacher, 1916, pp. x, 600) which is practi ' histo i 
Protestant thought and activity in France in the four decades f 9 
the Revolution of 1848. Le Mouvement Catholique en France 
@ 1850 (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1917, pp. 272) has spe reference t 
the education question culminating in the Loi | x, 1850 1 is 
Fernand Mourret, the author of the Histoire Géné le I'l 

Hans Morf, the Paris correspondent of the Basle hy en, in 
Demokratie und Krieg in Frankreich (Zurich, Bascher, 1917, pp. 150) 


| 
tithe Ltudes Robespier 
| 
' 
4 
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surveys current conditions in France to answer for his Swiss readers 


whether a democracy can successfully conduct war. 


\n important and interesting chapter of French colonial enterprise 
is recorded by Colonel Baratier in Au Congo, Souvenirs de la Mission 


Varchand (Paris, Fayard, 1917, pp. 126). 


In Le Maroc de 1917 (Paris, Payot, 1917, pp. 246) Henry Dugard 
reviews the ten years of French occupation, describes various present 
conditions and recent events, and presents various considerations with 
regard to the future development of the country. The recent achieve- 
ments and present activities of the French in Morocco are fully set 
forth in Les Energies Francgaises au Maroc (Paris, Plon, 1917) by 
Comte de la Reveliére. Of more limited scope is du Maroc, Fés, la 
Capitale du Nord (Paris, Roger, 1917) by M. de Périgny. The obscure 
title, Le Maroc sous les Boches, Voyage de Guerre, 1916 ( Paris, Bos- 
sard, 1917, pp. 200) of Jean Ajalbert covers some account of German 
prisoners in Morocco, recent French campaigning in Morocco, and the 
participation of Moroccan soldiers in the fighting on the West Front. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Flach, Comment la Domination 
Germanique avait été Usurpée sur le Sud-Est de la France (Compte 
Rendu de Il’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, November) ; 
P. Orsi, Come si Arrivo alla Rivolusione Francese dai “ Dispacci” degli 
Ambasciatori Veneti (Nuova Antologia, September 1); A. Mathiez, La 
Mobilisation des Savants en l'An II, (Revue de Paris, December 1) ; 
M. Dussarp, Roger Ducos et sa Mission a@ Landrecies en l'An II], 1. 
(Revue Historique de la Révolution Frangaise et de |’ Empire, 1917, nos. 
1, 2,3); A. Mathiez, Le Carnet de Robespierre, Essai d’E-dition Critique 
(Annales Reévolutionnaires, January); G. de Nouvion, Le Papier-Mon- 
naie de la Révolution (Journal des Economistes, November 15); A. 
\ulard, Le Patriotisme et la Révolution Francaise, les Emigrés (La 
Revolution Frangaise, September); G. Weill, Le Financier Ouvrard 
(Revue Historique, January) ; A. Chuquet, Napoléon a Grenoble (Revue 
de Paris, Nevember 1,15); J. Reinach, Gambetta-—Souvenirs Personnels 
(Mercure de France, January 1); V. Giraud, Esquisses Contemporaines, 
Albert de Mun (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15, November 1). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


General Review: J. Alazard and J. Luchaire, Histoire d'Italie, 
Période Moderne, Fin du XV® Siécle—Fin di XVIII¢ Siécle, II. (Revue 
Historique, January). 

The King of Italy is suing to prevent the Marquises Cosimo and 
Averardo de’ Medici Tornaquinci from selling at auction the portion of 
the Medici archives mentioned on p. 401 of our last issue as to be sold 


in London in February. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 7: 


The Bloodless War (London, Hodder and Stoughtor Q17 


263) is the translation by Bernard Miall of an account by Ezio M. | 
of German economic penetration in Italy before the war, especia 
banking matters. 
The title of Professor R. B. Merriman’s forthcoming work was 
in our last number in a form not representing adequately its scope Ph , 
book is entitled The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and 
in the New. It is to be published in four volumes, with maps, and the 


i 
first two volumes, dealing with the Middle Ages and the Cath Kings 


are published this spring. 


The fortieth volume of Actas de las Cortes di istilla, p 
por acuerdo del Congreso de los Diputados (Madrid, Fortanet, 1917 
contains the proceedings from October 14, 1623, to February 18, 1624 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Armstrong, 7 V 
chives (English Historical 
Vedici Archives (Edinburgh Review, January); J. de Nari 
Catholiques Italiens, la Question Romaine et la Guer Revue | 
madaire, November 10); M. Serrano v Sanz, Notas 
Aragoneses en los Siglos XIV’. y XI", (Revista de Archivos, Bib! 


y Museos, September). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


La Morale Politique du Grand Frédéric, d’aprés sa rrest 
( Paris, Plon, IQI7, pp. 590). by Commandant Weil, is it larg 
a compilation of selected passages from Frederick's corres} 
Some account of the conditions and of the 1 eas a hod 
of German education in the years preceding the war is given by V. H 
Friedel in La Pédagogie de Guerr {llemand aris, Fischbach 
1917, pp. xv, 303). The volume is based on careful study and c ; 
various documents in whole or in part 
La Formation S iale du Prussien Moderne (Paris. Colit 1916 
368) by Paul Descamps was largely written befor« 
to his La Formation Sociale de Anglais Moderne and conta 
comparisons between Englishman and Prussia 
ciple of LePlay. 
A Bulwark against Germany: the Fight of the S é { 
ern Branch of the Jugo-Slavs, for National xtst by Dr. Bogum 
Vosnjak, former lecturer at the University of Zagreb (Agram) (1 
don, George Allen and Unwin, 1917, pp. 270), is a] olum« hic 
Slovenian history and anti-Austrian argument are mingled and whicl 


contains much useful, though not colorless, information respecting 


Slovenes and their cause. 
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A study of the first case of international neutralisation in modern 


Europe is made by E. Payen in La Neutralisation de la Suisse et de la 


Savoie (Paris, Bossard, 1917). 


M. I. Grunberg, editor of the Argus Suisse de la Presse, has under- 
taken to compile the statutes, proclamations, and other documents of 
official action of Switzerland with reference to the war and the condi- 
tions created by it for the nation, in La Suisse Neutre et Vigilante, Com- 
ment la Suisse a Maintenu sa Neutralité et Comment Elle a Assuré la 
Sécurité du Pays (Geneva, Argus de la Presse), of which the first vol- 
ume, containing the documents for 1914, has appeared and volumes for 


the three succeeding years are announced for early publication. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Thompson, Church and 
State in Mediaeval Germany, I. (American Journal of Theology, Jan- 
uary); J. Herderschee, Luther’s Laatste Levensdagen (Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, LI. 5); R. Reuss, Les Débuts de la Réforme a Strasbourg, 
1517-1524 (Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Protestantisme Fran- 
cais, July); V. du Bled, La Jeunesse de Frédéric I]. (Revue Helido- 
madaire, November 17); J. Declareuil, “ Les Discours a la Nation Alle- 
mande” de J.-Gottlieb Fichte (Revue du Droit Public et de la Science 
Politique, July); P. Louis, La Social-Démocratie Allemande apres le 


Congrés de Wiirtzburg (Mercure de France, February 1). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Professor C. Nyrop of Copenhagen has written an account of the 
Arrestation des Professeurs Belges et V'Untversité de Gand (Paris, 


Payot, 1917, pp. 85) of which the French translation is by E. Philipot. 


The account deals chiefly with the cases of Professors Pirenne and 
Fredericq. A general survey of La Question Flamande et l’Allemagne 
(Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917) is furnished by I. Passelecq. Baron 
H. Kervyn de Lettenhove deals with La Guerre et les Ocuvres d’Art en 
Belgique, 1014-1916 (Paris, Van Oéest, 1917). The Belgian minister 
Carton de Wiart is the author of La Politique de tT Honneur (Paris, 
Bloud et Gay, 1917). Commandant Willy Breton of the Belgian army 
has published an illustrated description of the Belgian munition plants 
in France under the title, Les Etablissements d'Artillerie Belges pendant 
la Guerre (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917). A biographical sketch of 
Cardinal Mercier (Paris, Perrin, 1918) is by G. Goyau. 


Baron C. Buffin has collected and Alys Hallard translated selections 


from the narratives of Belgian soldiers under the title Brave Belgians 
(Putnam, 1918, pp. xii, 377). Among the selections is a considerable 


portion of the narrative of Dr. Duwez. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Rain, Une Page de I’Histotre 


de Liége, la Révolution de 1790 et le Prince Ferdinand de Rohan ( Revue 
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d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XI. 2); Brand Whitlock, Belgium (Every- 
body’s Magazine, February et seg.); H. Davi 


gique, le Baron von Bissing (Revue Hebdomadaire, October 13 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: N. Voulitch, Histoire des Youg wes (Revue Hi 


torique, January). 


The directors of the Carlsberg Fund, in their latest report (Novem 
ber) respecting the progress of Madame Bang’s important compilati 
of the accounts of the Sound Dues, 1661-1800, the preparation of which 
was calculated to take ten years, report that at the end of five years 
almost one-half of the necessary labors have been completed. The ri 


sults, as we have mentioned before, will be of great value to the history 


of Baltic commerce and there should have been important American 


contributions to its sustainment. 


Mr. C. Henry Smith of San Francisco has endowed to the 
$5,000 an Jilustrated History of Scandinavian Art, to be prepared, under 
the auspices of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, by Professors 
Carl G. Laurin, Jens Thijs, and Emil Hannover, of Sweden, Norw 


and Denmark respectively. 


Count F. U. Wrangel has published l’oyage en France stier 
1635 (Paris, Plon, 1917) and Chotx de Lettres Intimes d'un Epicurien 
du XV Siécle, Comte Jean d’'Oxenstiern, publié d’aprés les Originaua 
Inédits de la Bibliothéque de Stockholm (Paris, Chevrel, 1917). 


first relates to a diplomatic journey made by the great Swedish char 


cellor, and the second to his son who was o1 


the negotiation of the treaties of Westphalia 


7 hrough the Russian Ry lati ( laude et tral =] 
(London, Hutchinson), has both the merits and tl faults of hist 
written by an eye-witness. Despite the drawbacks of such ac 
additional one adds something to our understanding of what is oc 


in Russia. 


In “The Dark People”: Russia’s Crisis, Mr. Ernest Poole tal 


the recent history of Russia in various aspects—l’etrograd, the Kerensky 
government, the various political parties, the Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers, the army, the railroads, problems of labor and industry, food 
and supplies, and most of all the peasants—in an endeavor to discove1 
the constructive forces at work building the na 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 has also called forth th 
volumes: Princesse Lucien Murat, Raspoutine et l’Aube Sa mate aris, 
Fontemoing, 1917); A. Masson, Histoire Compléte di 1 R (f1o) 


Russe (tbid.); Marylie Markovitch (Mme. Amélie de Néry), La 
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lution Russe vue par une Francaise (Paris, Perrin, 1917); Rheta Childe 
Dorr, /nside the Russian Revolution (New York, Macmillan, 1917, pp. 
243) (the author went to Russia in May, 1917); E. Vandervelde, Trots 
Aspects de la Révolution Russe, 7 Mai-25 Juin 1017 (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1917), by the Belgian socialist leader, who visited Petrograd, 


the factories, and the armies. 


The papers presented at the recent meeting of the American His- 
torical Association by Professors Samuel N. Harper, Alexander Pe- 
trunkevitch, Frank A. Golder, and Robert J. Kerner (see p. 516, above ) 
have been published under the title, The Russian Revolution and the 
Jugo-Slavs (Harvard University Press). 

Under the title The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution 
(Boston, Little, Brown), the letters and reminiscences of the venerated 
heroine Madame Catherine Breshkovsky are presented in English trans- 


lation, edited by \lice Stone Blackwell. 


Two anonymous volumes on Die Letttsche Revolution, 1007 (Ber- 
lin, Reimer, 1917) are an accompaniment of the German conquest of 
the Baltic provinces. 


\. Mandelstam, formerly connected with the Russian embassy at 
Constantinople, reviews the Young Turk rule, the Turkish entry into 
the war, Turkish relations with Germany, and discusses the future of 
the Ottoman territories in Le Sort de l’Empire Ottoman (Paris, Payot, 
1917, pp. xii, 631). He advances the thesis of a “human right” of in- 
ternational intervention in Ottoman affairs. A recent volume by B. 
Bareilles deals with Les Turcs, Ce que fut leur Empire (Paris, Perrin, 
1917). Victor Bérard writes the preface to Le Probléme Turc (Paris, 
Leroux, 1917, pp. Xili, 272) which is a discussion of French policy in the 


Levant, apparently by a Christian long resident under Ottoman rule. 


FE. Pittard, professor of anthropology in the University of Geneva, 
deals with the racial question in La Roumanie (Paris, Bossard, 1917). 
Professor N. Jorga has added to his volumes mentioned in the last issue 
a Histoire des Relations Anglo-Roumaines (Jassy, Neamul Romanesce, 
1917, pp. 178). A volume of Notes sur la Guerre Roumaine, 1916-1017 
(Paris, Payot, 1917) is by N. P. Comneéne. 

Ernest Daudet begins a series Les Complices des Auteurs de la 
Guerre with a volume on Ferdinand Ie’ Tsar de Bulgarie (Paris, At- 
tinger, 1917) in which he surveys the thirty years of the reign and ad- 
duces not a few proofs of acts by no means admirable in the Bulgarian 
ruler. 

Cing Ans d'Histoire Grecque, 1912-1017 (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1917) contains authorized translations by Léon Maccas of speeches 


made in the Greek chamber of deputies in August, 1917, by E. Veni- 
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zelos and members of his ministry discussing the events since the begi1 
ning of the Balkan wars. L. Maccas also surveys events of the sam 
period in Constantin le" Roi des Hellénes (Paris, Bossard, 1917, pp. 93) 
R. Vaucher has published Constantin Détroné, les Evenements de Gri 
Février-Aout 1917 (Paris, Perrin, 1918); and A. Gauvain, J 


Grecque (Paris, Bossard, 1917). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Bienstock, La R tion 
Russe, Kornilov (Mercure de France, January 1, 15); N., 7rots/ Vew 


Europe, January 17). 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, of the Chase National Bank, has made 
gift of 125,000 yen to the Imperial University of Tokio, to found a pro 
fessorship of the constitution, history, and diplomacy of the United 


States. It is understood that the first incumbent is to be Dr. Inazo 
Ota Nitobe. 


Professor Kenneth S. Latourette, of Denison University, brings out 
through the Macmillan Company a book of modern Japanese history 
entitled The Development of Japan. 


1 


What I saw in the Orient is a result of Mr. Frederick Coleman's 
two years in the Far East, years in which he has been studying the 
effects of the war there (Cassell). 

Volume V. of The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, from 1726 to 1761 
(Madras, Government Press), translated from the Tamil, carries the 


4? 4 


diary of this agent of Dupleix from April 1 to October 17, 1748. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. L. Pérez, Fr. Francisco di 
Escalona y su Relacion de China 1636-1640] (Archivem Frat 


ciscanum Historicum, July, 1915), A. Bellessort, Le Nour 
I. (Revue des Deux Mondes, December 1); Wen-Sze Ching, The Treat) 
Relations between China and the United States relating to Comme» 

(Chinese Social and Political Science Review, September); Col. R. G 
Burton, A Hundred Years Ago, the Mahratta and Pindari War (Jour 


nal of the Royal United Service Institution, November). 


AFRICA 


A volume soon to appear from the press of Messrs. Routledge (Lon 
don) is Select Constitutional Documents illustrating the History 


South Africa, 1795-1910, edited by G. W. Evybers. 


The history of modern missionary work receives a useful contribu- 
tion in Dr. H. K. W. Kumm’s African Missionary Heroes and Heroines 
(Macmillan). Dr. Kumm, in addition to his sketches of the work of 
various African workers, adds a list of Christian missionary societies 


in Africa, some geographical notes. and a bibliography. 
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AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


The War Department, following the example of most European gov- 
ernments, has established an Historical Section of the General Staff, 
and entrusted it with the duty of making preparations for an eventual 
history of the present war with Germany. The section, whose creation 
will be cordially welcomed by historical scholars, is placed under the 
charge of Lieut.-Col. C. W. Weeks, of the General Staff. 


Among the recent accessions of the manuscripts division of the Li- 
brary of Congress are: miscellaneous papers of Robert R. Livingston, 
1775-1776, including the draft of the resolutions offered in the Stamp 
Act Congress by Robert R. Livingston Ist; papers of John Leeds Boz- 
man and John Leeds Kerr, 1784-1841; papers of Reverdy Johnson, 1826- 
1876; miscellaneous correspondence of Louis Tousard, 1810-1828; mis- 
cellaneous papers of Robert Mills, 1804-1853; miscellaneous letters to 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe and Julia Ward Howe from Charles Francis 
Adams, Horace Mann, and Francis Lieber, 1846-1871; a journal of La 
Pérouse’s expedition against the Hudson Bay Company's posts (May- 
October, 1782), kept by the captain of one of the French ships of war 
on that expedition (1 vol., pp. 272); a log-book of the U. S. S. Enter- 
prise, under the command of David Porter, 1805-1806; a diary of John 
Evans of his journey from North Dakota over the Rocky Mountains, 
July-September, 1853; and miscellaneous additions to the Andrew H. 


Foote papers. 


In the last printing of Professor H. W. Elson’s well known History 
of the United States (Macmillan, 1917), the narrative has been con- 
tinued, from 1903 to the re-election of President Wilson, by the addition 
of some forty pages. No changes have been made in the original plates, 
with the result that some statements have been left standing which are 
contradicted in the supplementary matter. 

This Country of Ours: the Story of the United States, by Henrietta 
F. Marshall, with pictures in color by A. C. Michael, tells the history 
of America in story form for boys and girls. The story is brought 


down to the entrance of the United States into the world war. 


A First Book in American History; with European Beginnings, by 
Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth, comes from the press of D. Appleton. 
In the September—October issue of the Magazine of History are 
found a brief article on John Quincy Adams and Secession in 1842, by 
Willis F. Johnson, an account of some price-fixing in 1775, and a con- 
tinuation of W. M. Thompson’s papers bearing the tithe When Wash- 


ington Toured New England. 


William Abbatt (Tarrytown, New York) has made numerous addi- 
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tions recently to the collection of reprints known as Magazine of His- 
tory Extras. Among these are: Davis’s Four Principal Battles of th 
Late War [of 1812] and Solomon Stoddard’s Answer to some Cases of 
Conscience (no. 55); Thomas Ashe’s Carolina (1682) and the Narra- 
tive of the Sufferings ... of Capt. John Dean (1711) (no. 59); and 
Adalbert J. Volck’s Confederate War Etchings (no. 60). Nos. 53, 38, 
and 61 are collections of rare Lincolniana. 

Messrs. B. F. Bowen and Company of Indianapolis offer in one 
volume of 1600 pages a complete text of The State Constitutions, edited 


by Dr: Charles Kettleborough, and well indexed, and promise that an 


annual supplement will be issued which will keep the compilation up 
to date. 
Harper and Brothers have brought out The Principles of American 


Diplomacy, by John Bassett Moore, revised and enlarged from th 


thor’s American Diplomacy. 


The September-December issue of the German American Annals 
contains a number of tributes to the late Professor Marion D. Learned, 
its editor. They are from the pens of J. G. Rosengarten, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, A. B. Faust, David J. Hill, and Henry Wood. There 
also a frontispiece portrait of Professor Learned. Clement Vollmer’s 
articles on the American Novel in Germany, 1871-1913, are concluded 
in this number, closing with a bibliography of American novels pub- 


lished in Germany during the period. 


The Smithsonian Institution issues, as Bulletin ror of the United 


States National Museum, a pamphlet of 85 pages on the Columbian 


Institute for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences, a society which ex 
isted in Washington from 1816 to 1838, and which established, under 
government patronage, a museum and a botanic garden. The author 
of the pamphlet is Dr. Richard Rathbun, assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Of the three leading articles in the Catholic Historical Review for 


January, two concern the Philippine Islands, that of Dr. James A 

Robertson on Catholicism in the Philippines and that of Dr. Charles H 
rl 

Cunningham on the Inquisition in the Philippines—both by non-Catholi 

laymen, and both excellent. The third artic’e, by Archbishop Messmer 

of Milwaukee, is a collection of notes on Rev. Hercule Brassac, priest 


in the Mississippi Valley from 1817 to 1837 and vicar-general in Europe 


of the American bishops from 1839 to 1861, much of whose correspond- 


ence with the American bishops is printed, in full text or in extracts. 


The Religious Foundations of America: a Study in National Origins 


by Charles Lemuel Thompson, D.D., is from the press of Revell. 


The American Sunday-School Union (Philadelphia) has commemo- 
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rated its centenary by bringing out The Sunday-School Movement 


(1780-1017) and the American Sunday-School Union (1817-1917), by 
Edwin W. Rice. 


The Macmillan Company announces for publication in April a His- 
tory of Labor in the United States, in two volumes, by Professor John 
R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, with collaboration on the 
part of several others. It is a product of work formerly done under 
the auspices of the Department of Economics in the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and more recently under those of the Board of Research 


Associates in American Economic History. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


John Pory, secretary to Governor Yeardley of Virginia, visited 
Plymouth in 1622 and wrote to the Earl of Southampton a letter respect- 


ing it, never hitherto published. This the Houghton Mifflin Company 


is about to print, from an old manuscript copy in the John Carter Brown 
Library,in a volume of special elegance entitled John Pory’s Lost Descrip- 
tion of Plymouth Colony in the Earliest Days of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
including in the volume at the same time a description by Pory of other 
early settlements on the New England coast, a full and interesting con- 
temporary account of the Bermudas, a reproduction of Captain John 
Smith’s map of Bermuda, and other facsimiles, the whole edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Champlin Burrage, formerly librarian of 


the library named. 


Messrs. ‘Lippincott have brought out a “ Mount Vernon Edition” of 


Mason L. Weems’s Life of Washington, with new illustrations. 


For juvenile readers, few more delightful portrayals of colonial life 
and character can be found than Miss Laura E. Richards’s Abigail 
Adams and her Times (Appleton, pp. 283). The picture, in large part 
based on the Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams and the works 
of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, is created with much skill and with admira- 


ble regard for historical accuracy. 


Napoléon et l’'Amérique (Paris, Payot, 1917) is a study of Napoleon’s 
relations with the United States, by A. Schalck de la Faverie. 

The Rowfant Club expects to bring out during the summer a volume 
of Documents relating to the Battle of Lake Erie, edited by Dr. Charles 
O. Paullin, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Dr. Reginald C. 


for early publication. 


McGrane is editing the papers of Nicholas Biddle 


The Political History of the Public Lands, from 184o to 1862, from 
Pre-emption to Homestead, by G. M. Stephenson, is published in Bad- 


ger’s series of Studies in American History. 


TEMS 
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The Record of a Ouaker ( 


SCIENCE ( rus es \ 
millan), published with an introduction by Professor Rufus M ¢ 
of Haverford College, is a little book consisting of the per 
of a young Quaker, drafted for service in the Union army in 1863, but 
prevented by religious scruples from engaging in war. 

In The Voice of Lincoln, by R. M. Wanamaker, justice of the s 
preme court of Ohio, Lincoln is allowed in great measure to reveal 
himself through liberal quotations from his utterances (Scribner) 

The Life of Lieutenant-General Richard Heroi rson of thi 
Confederate States Army, by C. Irvine Walker, has been published in 
Charleston (Arts Publishing Company ). 

Active Service, by John B. Castleman, is the me s of a major in 
the Confederate army and later a brigadier-general, U. S. A Louis 
ville, Courier Journal). 

Fifty Years of American Education: a Sketcl ( ress 
Education in the United States from 1867 to 1017, by Ernest C. Moore 
was issued in commemoration of the fiftieth nivers of the ‘ 
of Ginn and Company. 

Among the bulletins of the University of Wisconsin ( $1 
844, a doctoral thesis by J. W. Oliver (pp. 120), on the History of t) 
Civil War Military Pensions. 

In the series of volumes of addresses by Hon. Elihu Root, edited 
Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott, the volume entitled Nort/ 
lantic Coast Fisherics Arbitration at the Haqu Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1917, pp. cix, 445) consists of the argument on beha 

of the United States by Mr. Root who then pe rhaps there is no othet 
similar instance—appeared as chief counsel in an international arl 


tration which, as Secretary of State, he had 


prepared and submitted 
pre] 


it 
The historical importance of the argument and of the prefatory material 
which accompanies it needs no emphasis 

In the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for ] 


is a sketch of Joseph H. Choate, by J. C. Pumpelly; also an Appt 


tion, by Charles E. Rushmore. 


Maj.-Gen. William H. Carter, U. S. A., has prepared a Li f I 


] 
tenant-Gencral Adna R. Chaffee, to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press, a record of the remarkable career of one who rose from 
the ranks to the highest position in the United States \ 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Company have | s, for ear blica 
tion, a biography of the late George Westinghouse, by Mr. Frang 


Leupp of Washington. 


F 
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An Essay towards a Bibliography of the Published Writings and Ad- 


dresses of Woodrow Wilson, 1910-1917 (pp. 52), by George D. Brown, 


reference librarian of Princeton University, is a continuation of a similar 
Essay towards a Bibliography for the years 1875-1910, by Harry 


Clemons. The present compilation brings the record down to March 4, 


1917; it is announced that a further continuation and a subject index 


ire in preparation (Library of Princeton University). 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 


Of the pamphlet entitled Conquest and Kultur: Aims of the Germans 
in their own Words, compiled by Professors Wallace Notestein and 
Elmer E. Stoll of the University of Minnesota, an edition has now been 
made available by the Committee on Public Information which differs 
from that mentioned in our last issue by the insertion of a few additional 
extracts and by the presence of an index—a great convenience in such a 
book. The committee has also published part II. of Professor Munro’s 
German War Practices, dealing with German treatment of conquered 
territory. 

Four numbers of the University of Chicago War Papers nave so far 
appeared, viz.: The Threat of German World-Politics, by President 
Harry P. Judson; Americans and the World-Crisis, by Professor Albion 
W. Small; Democracy the Basis for World-Order, by Frederick D. 
Bramhall; and Sixteen Causes of the War, by Professor Andrew C. 
McLaughlin. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the War, by Professor Harry G. Plum, is 


issued as the University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, no. 31. 


li 

French views of the United States and its participation in the war 
will be found in Le Président Wilson, Etude sur la Démocratie Améri- 
caine (Paris, Payot, 1917) by Daniel Halévy; and in L’/ntérét et l'Idéal 
des Etats-Unis dans la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, Perrin, 1917) by Ferri- 


Pisani. 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 

Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, in the number for November- 
December—January, presents the beginning of an alphabetical index of 
Revolutionary pensioners who lived in Maine, prepared by Charles A. 
Flagg, librarian of the Bangor Public Library. The present instailment 
of the list runs only half-way through the letter “A”, but the biblio- 
graphical and other preliminary matter is of value to all searchers after 
Revolutionary veterans. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society (by aid of the Eddy Town Record Fund) have 
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printed the vital records, to 1850, of the towns of East Bridgewater, 
Gloucester (vol. I.), Granville, Greenfield, Salem (vol. I.), and Ux- 
bridge. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has published volume XIX. 
of the Acts and Resol 


ves of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay (pp. 


1062), containing resolves, orders, votes, etc., passed at the sessions ex- 
tending from July 19, 1775, to May 10, 1777. Resolves, orders, and votes 
to the number of 2294 are embraced in the volume, and, with an elab- 
orate index, enable the student to follow in minute detail the doings of 


the legislature. A complete print of the legislative records of the Coun- 
cil, or of the House Journals, would not take much more space. There 
are no annotations except marginal references to sources. We note, as 
of timely interest, a resolve of October 13, 1775, recommending the cor- 
poration and overseers of Harvard College “ not to appoint any persons 
as Governors or Instructors but such whose political principles they can 
confide in and also to inquire into the principles of such as are now in 
Office and dismiss those who by their past or present Conduct appear t 


be unfriendly to the Liberties and Privileges of the Colonies 


The November—December serial of the Massachusetts Historical S 
ciety contains an appreciative review of Lord Charnwood’s Abraham 
Lincoln by another biographer, Mr. John T. Morse, jr.; a long disquisi- 
tion on Medieval English Sovereignty, by Professor M. M. B 
and an account of Joseph Badger, and full descriptive list of all known 


portraits from his hand, by Mr. Lawrence Park. 


Fiction and Truth about the Battle of Lexington Common, April 1 
1775; is the title of a paper read before the I exington Historical Society 


in December by F. W. Coburn. 


The Essex Institute Historical Collections for January reprints from 
the Harvard Theological Review Professor Francis A. Christie's article 
on the Diary of an Old New England Minister (William Bentley, 1759 
1819). In the same number is found a series of documents relating t 
Marblehead, Massachusetts (1643-1676), copied from the archives « 
Massachusetts by John H. Edmunds. 


An enlarged edition of Joseph E. Fiske’s History of the Town of 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, edited by Ellen W. Fiske, has been published 


by the author (Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts). 


A History of Conway, Massachusetts, 1767-1017, “ by the People of 
Conway”, edited by Rev. C. S. Pease, is published in Conway by the 
Field Memorial Library. 


The eleventh volume of the Rhode Island Historical Society's Collec- 
tions is being issued in the form of a quarterly historical magazine. The 
first number appeared in January of this year and contained articles o1 


historical, bibliographical, and genealogical subjects, among them an 


~ 


| 
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article on the recent excavations of the Jireh Bull garrison house in 
South Kingstown, and one on the Sachem Pomham’s fort. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Division of Archives and History in the New York State De- 
partment of Education expects to issue inventories of the records of 
counties, cities, towns, and incorporated villages, in a series of pam- 
phlets of which the first, on the records of Smithtown in Suffolk County, 
is now in press. Other series will open with pamphlets on the records 


of the county of Suffolk and of the village of Ballston Spa. 


The Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Historical Association, held at West Point in October, 1915, 
volume XV. of this series (Albany, pp. 357), contains for the most part 
papers relating to the history of West Point, by various excellent au- 
thorities. There is also a valuable paper on Later French Settlements 
in New York State, 1783-1800, by J. I. Wyer, jr., state librarian, and a 
statistical account of the origins, dates, and names of the towns and 


cities of New York, by }. N. Eno. 


By undertaking to print the Minutes of the Common Council of the 
City of New York from 1784 to 1831, the city government has provided 
for filling the last remaining gap in the published records of the com- 
mon council, or analogous bodies, from the beginning of the records of 
the burgomasters and schepens of New Amsterdam, in 1653, to the pres- 
ent time. Few matters in American history are more important than 
the development of this municipality, and these are its fundamental 
records. They have been edited by Dr. A. E. Peterson, under the aus- 
pices of a committee of which Dr. Victor H. Paltsits is chairman, and 
will make twenty printed volumes, to be issued in 1918, probably, with 
an index in one or two volumes to follow. Sets will not be given away, 


but will be sold (below cost) at sixty dollars a set. 


In the New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin for January 
is an article, by Caroline L. Ransome, on the Egyptian Ushebtis belong- 
ing to the New York Historical Society. The Bulletin publishes a fac- 
simile and translation of a Dutch Thanksgiving Proclamation, June 30, 
1074, and a facsimile of the letter from the President of the Continental 
Congress, Henry Laurens, to the King of France, October 21, 1778, in 


commendation of Lafayette. 


The Onondaga Historical Association (Syracuse, New York) has 
published the Moravian Journals relating to Central New York, 1745- 
1766 (pp. 242), edited by W. M. Beauchamp. 

The Buffalo Historical Society has in press volume XXII. of its 
Publications. A considerable part of the volume will be devoted to a 
history of the University of Buffalo, by Julian Park, secretary of the 
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arts department of the university. The 


count of Niagara ship canal projects, by Hon. Henry W. Hill, president 
of the society. 
The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies has publish 


A Bibliography of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania “45 12, by 


f 
Lottie M. Bausman, the third in its series of county bibliog: iphies and 
by far the most important (pp. 468) 
The Story of Lancaster, Old and New: being a Narrat Histo 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from 1730 to the Cent 1 Yea 8 by 


William Riddle, is published in Lancaster by the auth 


The Wyoming Historical and Geol wical Society's 


Collections for the year 1917, edited by Horace | Havde1 has « 


from the press. 


T he Historical Society of Western sy] 
uary the issue of a small quarterly publication, 7 West Z 
vania Historical Magazine, of good promise as to « 


The first number describes the career of the Rev. John Taylor, the first 


rector of Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh, a typical pioneer 
clerical life, and presents extracts from records kept by him : 


Brackenridge’s record of the trial of Mamachtaga, a Delaware Ind 

the first person hanged for murder west of the Allegheny M 
\ new edition of Neville B. Craig's Histo Pittsbw 

troduction and notes by G. T. Fleming, has appeared (Pittsburgh, J. R 


Weldin Company). 


In the December number of the ./a) nd Histor 


pear, beside continuations: an installment of materials relating to the i 
Library Company of Baltimore, organized in 1795 and merged with the 


Maryland Historical Society in 1854: a collection of advertisement 

taken from the Baltimore Daily Repository of 1792-1793, being chiefly ' 
the offers of professional services from teachers, doctors, and other 

and some correspondence ot Governor S] inp 1763-1708 trom 


transcripts in the Library of Congress 


Among the varied documents printed in the January number of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography mav be mentioned som« 
minutes of the council and general court relative to a case of witchcraft 


(1626), letters of William Byrd (1688-1589), some ninutes of a com 


mittee of trade and plantations in 1681, the tobacco act of 1713, and 
selections from the Jones Papers in the Library of Congress. Thi 

selection includes letters (1725) from Colonel Thomas es to \ 

Pratt, who shortly became his wife; letters (1724-1726) to the ime 
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lady from her brother, Catesby Cocke; also a physician’s bill to Colonel 


Jones (1747). 

The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine of 
January prints Some Fragments of an Intended Report on the Post- 
History of Agriculture in Virginia, by N. F. Cabell 


Revolutionary 
A. J. Morrison 


(1807-1891), with notes by E. G. Swem. Professor 
contributes a Note on the Organization of Virginia Agriculture. The 


German Colony of 1717, by A. L. Keith, is continued. 
William Claiborne of Virginia; with some Account of his Pedigree 


(Putnam), 


by John H. Claiborne, with an introduction by John D. Lind- 
is primarily genealogical in character, but contains an account of 


between Claiborne and Lord Baltimore regarding the owner- 


lispute 


ship of Kent Island. 

I 

The October number of the North Carolina Booklet completes Pro- 
fessor Archibald Henderson's sketch of his ancestor of the same name, 
A Federalist of the Old School. The same number presents documents 


a secession declaration of certain North Carolina counties, at 


There is likewise a brief sketch by W. A. 


respecting 
Palmyra, October 14, 1860. 


Smith of Dr. John Washington Bennett. 


of letters of John Rutledge which the South Carolina 


logical Magazine is printing, with annotations by 


Historical and Geneal 
Joseph W. Barnwell, five letters written by Rutledge as governor to the 


South Carolina delegates in the Continental Congress, 1781-1782, ap- 


pear in the October number of the Magazine. 


1s 


ne articie OF 


1850", which appeared in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 


ticl Profs ssor R. P. Brooks, Howell Cobb and the Cris 


vol. IV., no. 3, has been reprinted as a Bulletin of the University of 


Georgia (January). 


A publication of bi-centenary interest is the Histoire de la Fondation 
de la Nouvelle-Orléans, 1717-1722 ( Paris, Imp. Nationale, IQI7) by 


Baron Mare de Villiers. 


The Historical Society of East and West Baton Rouge expects soon 


to send to the press the manuscript of volume II. of its Proceedings. 


WESTERN STATES 


The December number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
has for its chief contents four articles: one by Professor R. P. Brooks, 
on Howell Cobb and the Crisis of 1850, seeking to define Cobb’s Union- 
ism; one by Mr. Cardinal Goodwin, A Larger View of the Yellowstone 
Expedition, 1819-1820, the larger view indicated by Calhoun’s statement 

larence E. Carter, on the Begin- 


of purposes; and one by Professor (¢ 
nings of West Florida. Mr. Dan E. Clark supplies a survey of the 


= 
| 
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historical activities of the last two years in the trans-Mississippi N 


west. 


Messrs. Lowdermilk of Washi: 


The First Map and Description of Ohio, 1787, a 1 imile of the \Iap 


of the Federal Territory” which Manasseh Cutlet iused to be pre 
pared in 1787, together with Cutler’s Explana ap, et 


was originally intended to accompany the map but which was in fact 
issued some months before it. But two copies of the map are know 
to exist, and only a few copies of the Explanation have survived. M1 
P. Lee Phillips, chief of the division of maps in the Library od | 


gress, contributes a bibliographical account of bot! 


The Annual Reports of the Western Reserve Historical Society (pp. 
231), includes the Annual Report for 1916-1917 (pp. 62) and Side 


Lights on the Ohio Company of Associates from the John M Papers 
(pp. 63-231). John May (1748-1812) was one of the tive founders 
of the Ohio Company and was agent for a number of th iates 
His papers were acquired by the Western Reserve Historical Society in 
1909. The papers here printed, which cover the period from 1787 to 
i811, include numerous letters of correspondence between May and 
William Rufus Putnam, some letters of Manasseh Cutler, three m 
and sundry records and statements. One of the maps reproduced is 
probably a copy of the Cutler map of 1787, mentioned above; another 
bears the title “Plan des Achats des Compagnies de I'Ohio et de 
Scioto”, and is supposed to have been prepared for use in selling the 
Scioto lands in France. It is accompanied by Cutler's Eapla 
which is here retranslated from the French 

The October number of the Ohio Archa 1 and H ri 
Ouarterly contains an article concerning Col. Hen Bouquet, based 
chiefly on A. Burnand’s Henry Bouquet, Vaing 
de TOhio (Neuchatel, 1909). In the same number Miss K 
Gaumer writes concerning Mac-O-Chee Valley, H. L. Peeke concern 
ing Johnson’s Island, and Irven Travis concerning Muskingum Riv: 
Pilots. There is also a description of the Hayes Memorial at Fremont, 


Ohio, including a catalogue of the relics, souvenirs, etc., deposited ther 


The Department of Indiana History and Archives is arranging 
the calendaring of the Lasselle and Tipton collections of manuscript 


this spring and summer. 
The Indiana Historical Society has recently published a Histo f 


Morgan’s Raid in Indiana (pp. 51), by Judge Louis B. Ewhbank « 


Indianapolis. 


In the December number of the /ndiana Magazine f Histor 


Edward Murr, using the title Lincoln in Indiana, writes entertainingly 
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of Lincoln's early life. Charles Zimmerman’s paper on the Origin and 
Rise of the Republican Party in Indiana from 1856 to 1860 is concluded 
in this number. In the March issue Mr. Murr’s paper is continued, and 
there is a briefer article on Topenbee and the Decline of the Pottawat- 


tomie Nation, by Elmore Barce. 


The centennial celebration of the entrance of Illinois into the 
Union in 1818 will be marked by two particular state functions: the 
one, a centennial meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society, at 


Springfield, on April 17 


/ 


and 18, when addresses will be made by Presi- 
dent John H. Finley, of the University of the State of New York, M. 
Louis Aubert, of the French High Commission to the United States, 
Professors Allen Johnson of Yale University, Elbert J. Benton, of the 
Western Reserve University, Clarence W. Alvord, of Illinois, Mr. H. 
J. Eckenrode, of Virginia, and Mr. Charles W. Moores, of Indianapolis ; 


the other, an official celebration in October, accompanied by the dedi- 


cation of statues of Lincoln and Douglas on the State House grounds. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the 
vear 1916 (Publications, no. 22, of the Illinois State Library) include 
the following papers: the First Two Counties of Illinois and their Peo- 
ple, by Fred J. Kern; the Veto Power of the Governor of Illinois, by 
N. H. Debel; the Indian History of Illinois, by Ralph Linton; Early 
Presbyterianism in East Central Illinois, by Rev. Ira W. Allen; Random 
Recollections of Sixty Years in Chicago, by William J. Onahan; Slavery 
and Involuntary Servitude in Illinois, by Orlando W. Aldrich; and the 


Fox River of Illinois, by John F. Steward. 


In the January number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 


Society, under the title Penalties of Patriotism, Joseph J. Thompson 
writes an Appreciation of the Life, Patriotism, and Services of Francis 
Vigo, Pierre Gibault, George Rogers Clark, and Arthur St. Clair, the 
Founders of the Northwest; President Edmund J. James writes a bio- 
graphical sketch and reminiscences of his father, Rev. Colin Dew James, 
a pioneer Methodist preacher of early Illinois; Mrs. Katherine Stahl 
gives some account of two Early Women Preachers of Illinois, Mrs. 
Hubbard and Mrs. Henry; and William Epler sketches Some Begin- 


nings in Central Cass County. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company has issued a Centennial Edition of 


Illinois: the Story of the Prairie State, by Grace Humphrey. 


The Quarter-Centennial Celebration of the University of Chicago 
(University Press, 1918, pp. xii, 234), recorded by Professor David A. 
Robertson, not only describes with fullness the ceremonies of June 2-6, 


1916, but furnishes much material for a knowledge of the history of the 


institution. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission bt ht 
Thomas Hemans: a Memoria By the Peoy f Michiga | 
is a frontispiece portrait, a biographical sketch by Mrs 


numerous tributes. 


Mr. Edward G. Holden contributes to the January number of tl ' 
Vichigan listor) iagasine some interestil reminisce 
Schurz in Michigan. Other articles 
Legends of Northern Michigan, by John C. Wright: H 
Equal Suffrage Movement in Mic 
of the Italians to Detroit, by John C. Vismara; Father Marquette a 
Michilimackinac, by Edwin O. Wood; Congregationalism as a Fact 
in the Making of Michigan, by John P. Sanderson; Historical Sketcl 
the University of Detroit, by President William T. D 
Factional Character of Early Michi 

No. 5 of Mr. C. M. Burton’s Manuscripts and rds frow 
ton Historical Collection prints the orderly book 


campaign, of Col. John I. Boyd, who, aiter a romant 


in India, had come home to the command of the 4th United S 

fantry. It also continues the correspondence of Governor Hart 

a similar period, the second half of 1811, which also fill I 

no. 6. It is a very important series of letters, for the hist 

campaign against the Prophet, and also for the biography of Hart 

during the period that gave him his chiet title to fame Thev show 

in a favorable light, though when we see him quoting Greek (to Sec: 

tary Eustis! and very badly, if the transcriber and printer | 

him injustice) one thinks of the Roman proconsuls whom \\ 

ported from his inaugural address. ' 


The Macmillan Company announces for early publicat rk by i 
Hon. Edwin O. Wood, in two volumes, entitled Historic Ma I Phe * 
work will contain several hundred pictures and a nun 


maps. 


The second number (December) of the [lis in’ Magazin H 
tory contains the annual address delivered before the Stat Historica 


Society of Wisconsin in October, 1917, by Professor Carl R. Fish It 
is an instructive and suggestive study entitled The Frontier a World 
Problem. The Magazine publishes in thus number an English transla 
tion, by R. B. Anderson, of Ole Knudsen Nattestad’s Descript fa 
Journey to North America (Beskrivelse over en Reise til Nordam 
begyndt den 8de April 1837, Drammen, 1839), of which only one 


of the original is known to exist, that now in the library of 


An article of interest is Early Recollections of Lake Geneva 


Lake), Wise ynsin, by George Manierre. In the March number f tl ; 
Magazine, under the title A Wisconsin Woman's Picture of Pres 
Lincoln, is printed the narrative of Mrs. Cordelia A. P. Harvey, di 
aq 


| 
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work in the hospitals during the Civil War and in particular 


scribing her 
In the same number are found 


some interviews with President Lincoln. 
an account of the Dutch Settlements of Sheboygan County, by S. F. 
Rederus; some Pioneer Recollections of Beloit and Southern Wisconsin, 


by Lucius G. Fisher, edited by M. M. Quaife; and the Chicago Treaty 


33, With introduction and notes by M. M. Quaife. 
In the Minnesota History Bulletin of November appears a transla- 
Blegen, of Ole Rynning’s True Account of Amer- 


tion, by Theodore C. 
Christiania, 1838), of which 


ica (Sandfaerdig Beretning om Amerika 
only one copy of the original is known to the translator. Rynning’s 
p.) was reprinted at Madison in 1896, with the title Stu- 


pamphlet (39 pj 
dent Ole Rynnings Amerikabog, but copies of the reprint are also said 


to be rare. Mr. Blegen furnishes an introduction and notes. 


Historical Society of Iowa has in press a volume on the 


The State 


History of Economic Legislation in Iowa, by Ivan L. Pollock. 


Numbers VI., VII., VIII., and IX. of the publication known as Jowa 
and |lVar published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, are devoted 
Sanitary Fairs: a Method of Raising Funds 


to the following subjects: \ 
for Relief Work in lowa during the Civil War, by Earl S. Fullbrook; 
Old Fort Madison: Early Wars on the Eastern Border of the Iowa 
Country, by Jacob Van der Zee; The State University of Iowa and the 


Civil War, by Mrs. Ellen M. Rich; and The Black Hawk War, by Jacob 


Van der Zee. 
icles appear in the January number of the Jowa 


Two extended arti 
Journal of History and Politics. They are: Arms and Equipment for 
Upham, and State 


the Iowa Troops in the Civil War, by Cyril B. 

Civil War. There are also two early re- 
Bowling Guion, 
1842, 


Finances in lowa during the 
the Des Moines River, one by W. 


ports concerning i 
i841, and the other by John C, Fremont, April 4, 


1842. 


October 9, 
together with a letter of Fremont, December 10, 

Contributions to the January number of the Wissourt Historical Re- 
view are: an historical sketch of Missouri-Montana Highways, by H. A. 
Trexler; the second installment of Gottfried Duden’s Report, translated 
by William G. Bek; a second article on Missouri and the War, by Floyd 
C, Shoemaker; and an appreciative sketch of George Creel, by I. H. 
Epperson. 

Corn among the Indians of the Upper Missouri, by G. F. Will and G. 
FE. Hyde, is a recent addition to the series of Little Histories of North 


American Indians (St. Louis, William Harvey Miner Company). 

The Arkansas Historical Association has just brought out volume 
IV. of its Publications (pp. 460), in which are articles on the state’s con- 
stitutional convention of 1874, on its official flag, its history commission, 


and its mounds, on Captain V. M. McGehee, David O. Dodd, John Pope, 
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and Michael S. Kennard, and on many mort 
rative of a journey i he pr e | \lbe Pil 
Articles in the January number of the Southwestern Historical | 
terly are: the Government of Austin's | lonv, 1821-1831, bv Protess . 
Eugene C. Barker; the Residencia in the Spanish Colonies, by D1 c 
Charles H. Cunninghar ind the Powers of the 
federate Trans-Mississippi De partn I 
laday. The latter is to be continu 1. Phers ~ 
the Minutes of the Ayuntamient f San |< \ 828-1832 
edited by Professor Barker. 
History and Leg s the Alamo a 
San A} io, by Adina de 1, is publish . 
author 
The Texas History Teache N "7 
translations of two letters P ] ) 
the Fourth Crusade, « ibuted by M R. 
written to Stephen F. Austin between 
1822, contributed by Eugene C. Barker 
Volume XVIII. of the Publications of the Nebraska S 
Society, edited by Albert Watkins, its historiat 1917 
449), contains memorials of the late ‘ S i 
articles on the Rural Carriet i849, on 1 ¢ Tex 
Cattle through Nebraska, o Neapolis ind ge 
mission of the state. The society has lately reduced 
and alphabetical order the papers, valuable to Nebraska history {G 
ernor Robert W. Furnas, Judge Samuel Maxwell, and Ige Sar ' 


M. Chapman, papers long in its possession. In February it ¢ 
issue of a popular monthly paper entitle 
of Pioneer Days. 7d 


The rere ise oT thr Peel P wer Vel ash 1, by Knute | 
constitutes Bulletin no. 12, of the Nebraska H1 iP 
ence Series, a joint publication of the Nebraska State H _ 
and the Nebraska Legislative Reference | i ie 


A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans, in five volum«s \\ i 


E. Connelley, is put forth by the Lewis Publishing | 


The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 1803 by R 
tinger, Ph.D., constitutes vol. VI. af the Unive) Calif ia l 
cations in History. In the history of our state-making Oklahoma | 
a unique position. Constituted mainly from the Louisiana Purchas 
territory was early set apart for the Indians, with a consequent lelay 


its occupation by white settlers and its admission as a stat The stey f 


in the creation of this “ Indian Territory” are outlined by the aut! } 
three introductory chapters. [n nine other chapter 1 ted the hist f 
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of the territory from the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
effort to create the state of Neosho in 1854 to the admission of Oklahoma 
in 1906. There are five maps; also nine appendixes of notes and docu- 
ments, and a bibliography. 

Pioneering the West, 1846 to 1878: Major Howard Egan’s Diary, is 
the principal title of a small volume published at Richmond, Utah, by the 
Howard R. Egan Estate. Much of the matter in the volume is from the 
pen of Howard R. Egan, the son, and the whole has been compiled and 
edited by W. M. Egan. 


In Nevada Historical Society Papers, 1013-1916 (Carson City, 1917, 
pp. 221), the secretary of the society, Miss Jeanne E. Wier, has as- 
sembled a number of interesting papers commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the admission of the state and other portions of its history, 
such as the last Indian uprising in Nevada, and religious development in 
the state. She also presents a paper on Mark Twain's Relations to 
Nevada and to the West. 

Volume VIII. of Contributions of the Historical Society of Montana 
(Helena, 1917, pp. 376), contains articles upon the pioneer courts of the 
state, upon pioneer lumbering, upon the Yellowstone Expedition of 1874, 
upon Captain Townsend's battle on the Powder River, upon the boundary 
survey between Montana and Dakota, and upon various individuals con- 
nected with the state. 

Articles in the January number of the IVashington Historical Quar- 
terly are: an account of Alaska Whaling, by Clarence L. Andrews; 
David Thompson's journal of two journeys in the Spokane country in 
1811, with introduction and notes by T. C. Elliott; a survey of the 
Pioneer and Historical Associations in the State of Washington, by 
Victor J. Farrar; a continuation of Professor Edmond S$. Meany’s 
papers on the Origin of Washington Geographic Names; and a state- 
ment, by President Henry Suzzallo, of the organization of the Washing- 


ton War History Committees. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a revised and enlarged edition of 
W. D. Denison’s The Columbia River: its History, its Myths, its Scenery, 
its Commerce. 

Leslie M. Scott contributes to the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society for September a study of the Pioneer Stimulus of Gold. F. W. 
Powell's biography of Hall Jackson Kelley is continued. The Quarterly 
for December contains the relevant portion of the log of H. M. S. 
Chatham, which accompanied Vancouver and the Discovery at the time 
of his entrance into the Columbia River, a selection from various writ- 
ings of Harvey W. Scott, concerning early Oregon (Mr. Scott was for 
forty years editor of the Morning Oregonian), and a reprint of Hall J. 
Kelley's memorial of 1839 addressed to Caleb Cushing. The society has 
lately entered upon the occupancy of new quarters in a fireproof build- 


ing, the Auditorium of the city of Portland. 
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California: the Name, by Miss Ru 


of Dr. Herbert I. Pri stley, of the Universit ( I , 
of California Publications, vol. 1V., no. 4, pp. 203-26 
investigation of the earliest uses of the name and ¢ f its orig 
discovered long ago by the late Dr. | ’ ( 
tion of the Diego Gutierrez map « $62 
appears. 
SO 

Che first number of the //ispa ‘ 
upon the point of being published Ch y 
delphia in December provided for a board of « 
for two advisory editors. lor membership 
choice was made of Professors Charles . Chapma t 
J. Cox, of Cincinnati, Julius Klei f H ird, \\ ‘ 
lexas, Dr. James A. Robertson, of Washingt \ 
S. Robertson, of Illinois, while Professors H« 
University of California, and William R. Shephe: ( 
elected as advisory editors. The b l has cl by Y KR 
ertson as managing editor. The first number of tl 
brace an account of the tounding of the Kezviex ir. Chapman 
article on the Institutional Background of Spanish (meri 
by Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, of Texas, on the Delimitat 
Political Jurisdictions in Spanish North Ame Ir. Cha 
W. Hackett, of California, one on the Ri cog! 4 { 
onies by the Motherland, by Dr. W. 5. Roberts evi 
notes. To the bibliographical secti Senor r. Sa 
de Chile, chief of Hispanic \merical hographet make 
tion concerning certain books ot i\ 

Senor Segundo ce [spi Ua Nas published 
his Los l’ascos en América ( Madrid, La /ta 17, pp. 438 
‘books’ on the conquest and colon: not P ‘ 
covery and conquest of Peru. 

expressions ot Latin \merican svmp it ( \ ‘ ‘ 
been collected by Irancisco Contre 
Ameéricains ect la Guerre lLuropéenne ( Paris, Bossat 
by C. Silva-Vildosola has been translated ( 
with the title Le Chili « 1 Guer Pari \ 

Vexico: From Dias to the Kaiser vy Mr ‘ 
the press of George M. Doran ( ompan 

The hitherto unpublished portion of F1 edi 
toria de Santa Marta y Nuevo Ri le G 
is contained in the second volume ot e edit 


pared with introduction and notes 


| 

| 

¥ 
« 
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Though not primarily a book of history, the Guide to the Law and 
Legal Literature of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, prepared under the 
auspices of the Library of Congress, by Professor Edward M. Borchard, 
now of the Yale Law School (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1917, pp. 523), contains a great amount of legal and_ bibliographical 


material valuable to the student of South American history. 


The section of history in the faculty of philosophy and letters in the 
University of Buenos Aires has begun a series of Publicaciones ( Buenos 
Aires, 1917), of which three numbers have already been brought out: 
La Administracion de Temporalidades en el Rio de la Plata, by Dr. Luis 
Maria Torres; Constituciones del Real Colegio de San Carlos, by Dr. 
Emilio Ravignani, and Valores Aproximados de Algunas Monedas 
Hispano-Americanas (1497-1771), by Dr. Juan Alvarez. These publi- 
cations and their successors the faculty named will be happy to exchange 
against serial publications in history from universities in the United 
States. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. C. Moore Smith, Robert Hay- 
man and the Plantation of Newfoundland (English Historical Review, 
January) ; C. E. Carter, British Policy towards the American Indians in 
the South, 1763-1708 (ibid.); Sir E. Fremantle, Sea Power and the 
American Wear of Independence (Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, August); Grace M. Pierce, Pension Laws of the Revolution 
(Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, March) ; S. A. Ashe, 
Some New Light on John Paul Jones (South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan- 
uary); R. de Cardenas, La Politica de los Estados Unidos en el Con- 
tinente Americano, I. (Cuba Contemporanea, January); H. S. Quigley, 
The American Attitude toward Capture at Sea (American Journal of 
International Law, October); T. R. Powell, Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Constitutional Questions, 1914-1917, I. 
(American Political Science Review, February); Lieut.-Col. M. B. 
Stewart, Building the National Army (Scribner’s Magazine, February) ; 
M. Turmann, La Premiére Présidence de M. Wilson, 1913-1917 (Revue 
Hebdomadaire, October 13); Maj. Robert E. Wylie, The Quebec Cam- 
paign of 1750, concl. (Journal of the Military Service Institution, No- 
vember—December) ; G. Desdevises du Dezert, L’Eglise Espagnole des 
Indes la Fin du Dix-huiti¢me Siecle (Revue Hispanique, February, 
1917); Ledeuil d’Enquin, La Dermére Phase de Expédition de Saint- 
Domingue, les Généraux Ferrand et Barquier, 1803-1809 (Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes, November); C. A. Villanueva, Napoledén y los 
Diputados de América en las Cortes Espanolas de Bayona (Boletin de 
la Real Academia de la Historia, 1917, July-September) ; id., French 
Diplomacy in Latin America (Inter-America, February) ; Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez. The Monroe Doctrine from the Latin-American Point of View 
(St. Louis Law Review, November); W. F. Slade, The Federation of 


Central America, cont. (Journal of Race Development, October). 
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